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Pace 4S7, title of Note i8, for TvdbtuM, read Tejribook*. 
„ Um 90, for fUlptr, nad lUtoiM. 
„ tfSf Um 13, for wIMt, tmd fwMlfc 

.. Unr 0 from K*>ftoTn, read unpTfJadlcff ' ' 
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trath." 
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NOTB (42) MVBBBKD TO IN PaOB 3. 

On the privilege granted to the Universities to send Members to 

Parliament. 

Tlie motifc for this Royal privilege (dated 12t]i March, 1608) 
la expressed aa foOows: " Aa in flie Cdlegea of our Vmr&ntj 
there are many local statutes, constitutions, &c., and as in past 

timci*. aiid espt'cially of late, muiiy Statutes aiid Acts of ruiliumeut 
hdw been made concerning them, it therefore iip})ear8 to us worth 
while and necessar}' that the said Univereity should liavc i3urgp««e'^ 
of itH own in P&rliameut, who from time to time may make known 
to the Supreme Court of Parliament, the true state of that Uni- 
venity, ao that no Statute or Act may offer any prejudice or 
Injmy to them, or any one of them aeveraUy, without just and doe 
notioe and inibnnatioii bemg had in that icapect. Know therefore 
an, &c.'* (Dyer i. 135.) Under the dreumatanoee, it la not likely 
that there waa any eitenaive or deep politkal intention at the 
bottom of thia meaaure, for the strengthening of the Royal 
influence in Parliament; however plausible such an explanation 
may appear at first sight. But in point of fact, tlic foundation for 
ftiture extension? of the ParUanientiin,' ppliere of agency was laid 
by this means. It is evident at the ^^uaie time, tlmt the jjuhtical 
importuuce of the Universities was much increased by the measure; 
whether to their advantage needs no investigation here. The 
expediency of bestowing political rights such as these, upon 
scientific coxporationa, may be looked upon aa very doubtful. But 
if onoe poeeessed of them, they ahould nerer be expected to use 
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them in an unworthy or alavish manner. Wood gives an aooount 
ci tiie opinions entertained at Ozfind, with r^aid lo this new 
privilege. 

Non (43) BiFBEEio TO IN Paob 15. 

QnUkiet ^ ih» UninertUin comtnung ik» Cwemmt, 9se. 

The University ai»jK ali d to the prote.'^t set forth by Parliament 
in 1641, nnd figned by both Universitiei*, which was principally 
directed against the Papists, but whicii, next to the Royal prero- 
gative, expressly and prominently set up the rights of Parliament* 
thus fimning, as long as men's intentloos with regard to constitu- 
tional Monarchy were good, a snffident guarantee, as fiir indeed 
as any gnnantee caneiist in such things. Even the " Covenant/* 
as is wefl known, was not dmwn up in an antt-Moaarehal ibnn, 
and was, coaaequcndy, admhraUy calculated to ensnare imprudent, 
weak, or dishonest minds, into ultimate republicanism, and to teat 
really fim and sincere Royaligts. The *' ordinalioneit** were the 
principles and regulations cstabUshcd in l(j44, in the English 
Church, and were entirely inccmjuitibk with her Episcopal Consti- 
tution. The **Jurnmt Ti(ui)i nrgntivum" enjoined a total abstiaeiice 
from e%'ery kind of opjwsition to the troops, d^rees and orders of 
the Parliameat, and every kind of support of the King and his 
adherents. The unanimity of the Convocation ( with the exception 
of one vote) which is expressly mentioued by Wood, is certainly 
vary striking, and we must oomdnde from it, that many of the 
Puritans, who had been expeUed or had withdrawn at an eariier 
period, had not yet retained to die University, whilst othen 
aUowed thcmsdwis to be carried away by the momentary impulse 
of the corporate sphit To this we may add, that the man 
moderate of the Puritans began already to be alarmed for Royalty 
itself, and were under tlie influence of reaction, which could 
nowhere have better plav thni) Jirrc. since t!ic " Judgment of the 
University of Oxford tt>iic liini; the Solemn Liav;ue," &c. contained, 
in the letter, nothing, that they could not subscribe with a good 
conscience and without proving faithless to their original principles. 
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This document may be found in Wood, and is printed, moreover, 

in Emglifih, French and Italiau translations. 

KOTB (44) ABJrSBEBD TO IN FaOS 16. 

Tke MsMffibn of the UmbmnUiu to CnmwelVM mU. 

After the Viaitation <tf 1646, tiitire were but few members of 
tfae Ummaitgr ivlio came forward as martyn <m aoooimt of their 
political oplnioiia : but tlus needs no detailed eiplanatioii, being 
merdy • repetition of iHiat took plaoe in die kingdom at laige, 
and I am not wilting a history of those times. Here it wiU suffice 
to caU to mind, tiiat die qiirit which was introduced at the 
Universities by the last Visitation, and of which the Covenant may 
be considered as the syiubol, had not iu itself any defined political 
character, neither republican nor purely despotic, nor yet decidedly 
constitutional ; to say nothing of the theological \'iew8. It was 
the spirit and sentiment of the "juste milieu " then prevailing; 
which, without actual apostacy. easily submitted to any ruling 
{nrineqile whatever, provided on ikt tme kamd, it was able to 
pniteet and promote existing interests, possessions, habits, and 
ImaineaB, (which may be tenncd the material loondation of all 
ctvie associations ;) and en I4e otktr kmi, it requirs d no adim 
part to be taken, inTolnng sacrifice or danger. A spirit of this 
kind niclndes neiliier hcnorahle dements nor honorable persons ; 
and if to this, we add tiie ter^r important considerations, which 
induced men to look upon Cromwell's rule, not only as a lesser 
evil, and aa the sole guarantee against unlimited disorder, but 
also as a positive Ixuetit for the nation, Lsj>eci;dly in foreign 
affairs, we shall have no reason to auimach crt upon the passive 
submission of the Univereities : although many of their members 
probably mourned at heart after the Constitutional Monarchy, and 
some even for the pure Republic. Cromwell, moreover, had 
several very seaknis adherents at the Universities. Especially 
thoae who dung to Monarchy, and gave up the fidkn dynasty as 
loet, were desirous of honoring Cromwell as th* Founder of a new 
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one. For inttance, a Greek ode to Grom^rdl was writtea at 
Oombiidge, which oommenoee \alp 'Ayy\(a» (km^ «. r. X. — And 
tmninates with 

O^KTM fr&s etc Xii6« iw€\H^fui(rti ivtras ; 
OAk oyoMr inKweotpiuriif, ttt mtpanot font. 

Such and similar academic effusions of tlie time are he found in 
the " OHva pacts ad ceUissimum Oliverum Cromwelium," S^c, 
Cambridge, 1654. 

Non (45) BBfiaaBD to in Paob 33. 

TrafuUioa qf the Court and Utgfi Church from Calvinism to 
ArminioAifmt under James I. 

To say nothing of the times of Heniy VIII., and Edward VI., 

there was certainly no want of theological idolatry towards 
Ehzaheth : but the character of tlii? Queen, her inini.stcr?', her 
Court, and her whole reipn, pivc iuhuitcly better j^round for -sucli 
exaggeration than in the case of her successor. Her whole nature 
also came nearer to stricter Calvinism, and posnhly she had 
■inoerer intentkma towards it, than the Stuarto. In her case, 
external accident foilMde &Tor to the Ptaritane ; but the whole 
nature and education of the Stuart face urged tiiem to the odier 
extreme. The extreme points of oontFajBt, and the gradual 
transition between them, — from the strict Calvinism which James 
1. brought from Scotland, to tlie Popery, wi^ which James II. 
fled to France ; I must presume my readers to be acquainted with, 
in a general sense. A satitsfactor)- and detailed account i« vviuituig; 
but to atteni])t it is beyond my power ; and indeed it would 
demand a combination of qualities too seldom found. ITie turn 
of the tide may be computed from the year 1621, as an external 
era, when an aocidentai homicide was committed by Archbishop 
Abbot, the repr^ntative of the stricter Calvinism. This unlucky 
event irrevocably ruined his influence, and proved signally favora- 
ble to that of Laud. Vet, assuredly, great changes had taken 
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place in the Kingf*8 mind ainoe 1611, at which time he was so 
violent against the Dutch Anniniantsm. as to refiite it with his 
own pen. 

Note (46) jubfb&bbd to in Fauk 3U. 

iMinducHom ^ fJle TfArty-mt Artid»t at O^ord and CamMdge, 

mnier Jamei I. 

James called these articles his darimg». As early as 1613, the 
eobscription to the three articles, in compliance with Royal letten, 
was prescribed at Cambridge, by a decirion of the Senate, as 
Bcce ss a i y for a degree in the higher faculties. Tins waa followed 
- in June 1616, by an autograph letter from the King, in which, 
among many other matters, — such as the dress, the seats in the 
ciiapels, the frequenting taverns, and ^ilar most important regu- 
lations of the lloyal pedant ; — it was recommended that the three 
articles .«hould be subscribed by all degrees in all fnculties. Al- 
though it is not expressly stated thfit these regiilations were ac- 
cepted by the Senate ; yet the fact, that they proceeded upon this 
rule afterwards, proves that they became valid in the usual way. 
fiMwil^t- demands on the part of the King were met by corres* 
ponding decisions at Oxiind in 1617 (v. Wood). The Thirty-nine 
Artides were then already e^ressly mentioned, although in Gam* 
bridge, only ageoeral mention is made of them in tiie third Artide 
of 1604. Whether, at Oxford, the subscrqttion was extended, 
from tfaoae who took their degrees to those who matriculated, 
before tiie acceptance of the ^ututes of 1636, or not, I cannot 
tell : however, it is scarcely probable that any one would have 
matriculated without having a degree in view. It is well known 
that the first of thet»e articles contains a recognition of the King's 
feupremacy in spiritual and ecclesiasiical, as well as in temporal 
affairs — the second contains a recognition of the principles estab- 
lished in the book <tf Common Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, 
Prieats and Deacons. &c., and the third, a general recognition 
the articles of foith of 1562. 
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NoTB (47) RsrsBKBO TO t« Page 47. 



Statutes, 4rc. relaiing to the Conduct of Students. 

I lefiBr my readers to Wood, where (for instanoe in the yens 

1606 Rnd 1628) Statutes against ■!! kinds of more or less serious 
misconduct aie quoted, such iu> driiikiiig, whuruig, gaming, rioting, 
unseemly splendor of dre^s, &c. Some of the principal occasions 
of these disorderly dninLr^ ujtpear to have been, either the yearly 
elections of the Proctors and other Academic Oificers, (when it 
was the custom to give feasts and banquets as a kind of bribe,) or 
tke festivities upon tb.e oonfcnin^ of degrees, and more particularly 
adudaatic exerdaea **fro pmiis," when, eapedally at Shrove- 
tide, a great atate of excitement invariably prevailed among tiie 
academic yontii. This ma an old aabjeet of complaint at aU 
Untveraitiea, and more particnlatly at anch a time, aa tlie admis* 
eian to degrees was granted by voting, and was, eonaeqaently, 
to a certain extent, a land of eledaon, which as audi gave rise to 
manceuvres of every kind. Another complaint which was often 
brouglit kifward, was against the excursions of the scholars into 
the neip;lib()rhood of the to^rn, where a nuriicrf iu> jiopulatioa had 
squatted m temporary huts, wiio cire represented by the University- 
authorities, as " a graceless rabble, which seduces the youth, and 
must l>e stubbed up, root and brandi." The principles wbidi 
prevailed reapedang tiie academic disdpline, may beeaaily gethered 
from vfaat has been aaid abofve; of conne the dearest aoooont 
may be oblaiDed from the Statotea themadvea, on whidi c. zIt. 
traata " 4e vuHtis H hMm tdiolMitieo," and c. xt. ** dt Mmnkn* 
cei/ofB WHidyf /* The titlea of some of the paragraphs ran aa 
fbOowB [in Latin] : "On ther^roof and ponishmeDt of those who 
introduce unusual dresses. — On the reverence of the juniors towards 
the seniors. — On hindering lounging and lazy scholar^ from 
roving about the city. — That tf liolars be not present at the 
assizes. — On not frequenting the iiouses of townsmen. — On not 
frequenting winebouaes and taverns. — Against night-stroUiug. 
On prohibited games. — Against infrmoua books. — Against foul 
hnguage. — Against personal violences. — Against wearing arms. 
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AgunBt DDlawfoi oouFentidea.— On pamihing the antlion wad 
angimtmn of idiiBiii.— -On tiie of^iOBen and violation of the 
polific anthority." Among prohibited gamea are mentioned. 
'* Bvery kind of game in whidi money is eoneerned, mdi as dilw, 

dice, cardft, cricketLog in the private grounds or gardens of towns- 
people ; " and then " ever>' kind of gnme or exercise fipom v\ hich 
dant^er, injury, or inconvenience might anise to other people, such 
as the hunting of beasts with any sort of dogs, ferrets, nctn or 
toils ; alflo any use or carrying of muskets, crossbows or fRlcons :" 
** neither ropedancers, nor actors, nor shows of gladiatovs, are to be 
pcnnitted withont especial permission : " moreoiver» " tiie acholars 
aie not to play at football, nor with cndgeb, either among them- 
adrca or with tie townafeUc, n piactioe " it goes on to say, "fimn 
whidi the most pentons eonteations heve often ariaen." The 
penalties are corporal ponishmcnt* ("if by reaaon of age it be 
beeoming/') fines tn money, loaa of a greater or lesser period of 
time of study necessary for the degrett and finally expulsion, either 
jmrtia! [i e. rmiicaiion] or entire. To this was added hi the 
Colleges, impositions and the stocks, and also a sto|i]);iL'*e of the 
dailv ratioD- [commons). The minimum of age was tourteen. 
None of this was new, but it was previously contained in the 
Cambridge Statutes. 

NoTS (48) BxnBEBD TO iw Paoi 62. 

Tut Booh /or the Unwersity Lect%re$. 

It wonM be quite imneoessary forme to enter Into all the details 

respecting the number of Lectures, the behaviour of the Scholars 
during their delivery, the punishment** for not attending them, &c. 
1 can only find room for an enutiu rutinn of thf -Author'- jn escribed 
for each of the Faculties, as a sort of standard of tlie scientific de- 
mands of the time. — (T. IV. sect. i. stat.) — " Pmlector Oram- 
nuuticus lq;at lingua latina vel technicc e Pri^^ciano, Linacro aut 
alio prabato autore, vei critice sen phikdogice, selectos, aliquoa titu- 
, los, de antiqaitatibus gnecis vel fomanis explicet. — P. Rbetoricas 
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apOfiAt Rhet. Ariatotelift* CSioeraiitB« Quinctiliaiii aut Hermogenis ; 
quos inter ie nc ocnfent ut fX iis artifl p wecepta in imum ooipua 
redigat. — P. Dialect aponat aut Poiphyrii bagogen aut qnam- 
enmqne Lag. Ariatot. partem. — P. Moral. PbiloB. Ariatot. Elihica 
ad Nicomadmrn, Fblitica nec non CEconomica l^at, teztum expo- 
nendo et qu{e,«»tiones prout e textu Arist. emergant discuticndo. — 
P. GcomclruL (no ;iuLhor nieritioiuni ) — P. AstronomifP et P. Mu- 
aiciQ, (the fame thing.) — P. Nutui . I'iiilos. Aristotelis Phy.*?icH aut 
Llbros de i ado et Muutio, aut ilf Meteoric, nut ejus pana Natu- 
ralia aut Librofl de anima, ntc nun de Generatiune et Corruptioae 
eqionat. — P. Metaphysicie Ari&t. Metaphys. legat, textum «qM>* 
nendo et qunstiQliea Metaphys. quae apud antiquos et modernos 
exagitsntur euocuicte ventilando.^P. Historis Lociam Florum' 
aut alioa quosvis antiqnioria et meUoria notie histairiooa peri^at. — 
Prof, linguae Grnce Homerum« Isocnton, Euripidem ant aliom 
quenma ex dasaidt autoribus explicabit. — Pirof. L. Hebnucae e 
Sacrv Seriptone fontibus quKCunque ad illhiB Ungun propnetatem 
pertinent explieabit.'* — The number of Lectnm for each Phrfissor. 
ship is fixed at two a week. — In comparing tliis with the Statutes 
of Edward no difference is found. The Cambridg^e Statutes of 
Elizaljcth, however, give a much more prominent place to Mathe- 
matical Studies,* (s. 56,) and this ^t also brings us back to the 
difference so often mentioned. 

NoTX (49) axFaaaxD to xk paos 63. 

Statutory Regulations a» to t/te Lectures, Stc, ^ 

The Oxford Statntea of 1636, moetly diffor from those of Cam- 

bridge of 1571 herein, that only two hours a week were set apart 
for the lectures, instead of four, and that nt) mention whatever is 
made of Canon-Law. The sum of these reu;uIations amounts to 
the following- : — " Let the Civilian Professor expound aiiy part 
that he pleases of the body of Civil Law, and especially those 
chapters which are of service for use and prMtice in this realm. — 
* [Don ft. SS mean itetole 56, or don it ivfor lo /lage 56 f ] 
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Let the Medical Professor lecture on Hippocrates and Galen. — 
Let the Divinity Profewor expound some part or other of Holy 
Wilt.** — The Pkofe aa orahip of Anatomy wn joined to tJuit of Me* 
dieme. hot Hub vaa no additioa, aa the Medical P ro fea e o r waa 
already bound to hold at kaat one courae of Anatomy yearly, and 
to demooatrate upon a afcdeto n . A real at^ onwarda in these 
brandies, was in the Botanical Lectures, which, howew, as well 
as tlie Botanical Grarden itself, were quite in their infancy. Aa 
to the Examination, there is certainly a raciUit paragraph in the 
Stiitutes after the directions for the Exiiiuinatioas in Arts, (headed 
I3c exRmiTinndis qraduum candidatis in nliis Fdcultatthus;) but when 
the furtiicr regulations were completed, aud introduced with 
respect to Arts, no mention was made of the other Faculties ; and 
Ihe paragraph remained evidently an empty one. 



NOTB (50) BBPXBBIO TO IK PaOX 74. 

Lord £a€OH, ike Father of Modern wmld'be Univerntjf Reformere, 

Lord Bacon is in (act the fatiier of all modem opponents and 

theoretical reformers of idl that the English Universities are and 
ever were in liistory. It is remarkable, that four centuries before, 
R<:)«7er Bacon acted ven>' nenil\ thu same j)!irt lu? his* namesake; 
yet he had some nearer historical ground to rest on, considering 
the [more poeitivej character of the earliest studies in Arts. 
Among the many thinga said by the second Baoon to this effect, 
the following later expcessiona wiU serve aa an example : " In the 
mond aentiment and estab K ahed principles of academicians, of 
aclioola, and of ooUegea, every thing is adverse to tiie pr ogre ss of 
the sciences," (Nov. Org. 90) a proof tJiat tt» hints given almost 
twenty years earlier {De di^a. et mtgmeni, tcimf. /. //.) fat the re- 
form of the academic studies, had remained inelfiwtual, aMiough 
in the niLan tinic, by the possession of the higher (Hgnitics in the 
Stil t I , he h 1(1 arrived at a position to eftect a practical application 
of iu« viewhi, and although reforms in the academic studies had 
been continually carried on, but in another direction. Had his 
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primaples found any fiivor in die the eyee of tiie academic nding 
powers, 0|iportuintie8 weie not wanting to rccomniend or pzeflcribe 

such works as the " Organon" either by statute or in some other 
official manner. However this ^^ua not done at the time, nor in 
the Oxford Statute of 163G ; at all events, not in reference to the 
University studies, projK'rly so called ; and this was the real 
point. For, as far as regarded the iireparatory studies of the 
Colleges, the Old Fathers and the Scriptures were sufficient — and 
it was only when these had be^ thoroughly atodied and the fur- 
ther and higher adentific devebpement was oonoened, that the 
chokse lay between Bacon and the Thirty-iune Aitidea. 

Note (51) aannau to sh Paob 76. 

PetUw» frtm O^fwd fir Rtdieai Rtform 9j lie 17iitv«rf tty» ja 
1 659 ; — SAeIcA a IMrf-CSpl/cye. 

One document is iutercatmg, from its analog}' to verj' modem 
eiForts and widties. It was entitled " A petition from some well- 
affected pocaons in the University of Oxford, to the Feiiiament of 
the Commimwealth of England.* I shall extract a few paftieulan 
from das aketcli of Befonn. " Bveiy tlung in the laws, uutmc* 
tion, CDStoms and penons of the Umventtiee, whidi oonld be 
looleed xsptan as mooaicihal, aupenlitious and despotic, is to be done 
away with. Opinions are to be free. Kepublicaas akme are tobe 
Prindpab of Colleges : better were it to abolish these than leave 
them in other hands. Neither the ChanccUur nor any ecclesiastic 
whatever, nor any person in authority is to exercise power, except 
under the strict control of the Government All ceremonies, 
" tending to enervate and beget pride " are to be abolished. The 
public exercises are to take place in the presence of patriotic Sena« 
tors, that these, wlien they may be seeking men for offices in the 
Republic, &c. may be acquainted with the merits of SchoJara. 
Then fiiUows "A afif Af medbl ^ a Celbye to b9 ered^, 4e/'— 

* [Harleian MiicellanieSf vol. vii. hunUry Uiiugs by several hands, conceruiug 
ths linivmi^ of OxDtri. LondoD, 1669,] 
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Fimcb lor this " pattern colleg-e" were to be procured from the 
Canonries of Christ Church, 6lc. The Fellows were to have no 
other income, than what they earned from pupils, with occasional 
bounties for good conduct. Instruction was to be ^ven only from, 
pmcribed test-booki. VaoncMS wen to be filled up from Wett- 
niDStier School, wbkili was to raodTeaoofxeqMmdiDgoigaiiiwtioii. 
AD atodentB were to be acquMnted mth the ''grounds of ffae 
Commonwealth.** Their etodiea onoe cn de d j fhiBy were to be em* 
ployed in Qovenmient offioea. Hiere were to be ftofeBflorBhipe 
far Tlieology , Civil Law, Fblitica, (to inspire a love for the Repnb- 
lic.) the Philosophy and Mathematics of Descartes, the Philosophy 
and Geography of Gassendi, Magnetism , Optics, Mechanics, Me- 
dicine, Anatomy, useful I^gic, civic Elofjuoju t ( l)L>th in English 
and in Latin.) Good gocu ty was to be encoura^^c d. A tliird of 
the Fellows was to go by turns to London, and become acquainted 
with the world, that they might be qualified afterwards, for em* 
baaaieBt &c. The others were to be employed as public taacheis. 
CknnmentBry upon these propositions is unnecesaaiy. 

NoTB (52) BBFuun TO iH Paob 81. 

JBstfmkhit 9f Loekfi. 

T\\e most detailed account that I have been able to meet with 
of tlus often discu>)^cd aitan, which in Germany (as far as I can 
make out) has been so completely raisuuder»tood, I have found in 
an official correspondence between the Minister Sunderland and 
Doctor Fell, who, as Dean of Oxford* was also bead of Chri^^t 
Church; in which College Locke was also a student. The 
eonespondenoe is given in tlie Oxoniana (ii. p. 205, et. sqq.) 
^Vhether the King had any resson for bis suspicioos, cannot be 
mvestigated here : but it is absurd to deny or fotget that sueh a 
fhlBg is possible. When great philosophers mix in political 
intrigues, they share like other mortals in the disadvantages as 
well as tiie adtantages of the trade : still more if they are entan- 
gled, in it in tlieir character of Fiiiiosophers. It may be duubtfui 
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•whether the King, as special Visitor of Christ Church, wa.^ strictly 
authorised to demand his expulsion, without pi out against liim ; 
and whether the Dean was hound to ohoy his command ; but 
considering the diameter ot l^octor Fell, we ouglit not, without 
proof, to suppose a violation of the Statutes. That the proceedin^ps 
against Ixicke were spiteful enough, appears fipom Fell's own words, 
which 9&xd Bome traits of Lodce's character not alU^tlier 
unimportant. — " He being a penon ill afiected, I hare for divera 
yean had my eyes on him^ but so dose hath his guaid been, on 
himself, that after several strict enquiries, I may confidentty affirm, 
that there is not any man in the CoI]ege» however fctniHa^ witli 
him, who has heard him speak a word eitiier against or so much 
as concemiiiL; itu Government. And although very frequently, 
hoth ill ])rivate and in public, discourses have been purposely 
introduced to the disparagement of his master, (Shaftesbury,) his 
party, and de^iirns, he could never be j)rovoked to take any notice 
or discover m a word or look the least concern : so that I believe 
there tt aol in the world such a nuuter of taciturnity and passion." 
The answer of tlie Minister announces the King's " will and plea* 
sure, that Locke be forthwith expulsed." The whole proceeding' 
and the stale of feeling against Locke, proves how £ur political 
passiimB may be canned, even in academic circles, and in men 
otherwiBe perfectly honorsble, when once the Univernties are 
admitted to bear a political character. No one, however, who 
understands those times, would aasert that there was no reason 
for enmity towards Locke. It is only curious, that party -instinct 
should have thus seen through this " master of taciturnity." We 
must observe that in this whole busings, the Collie alone was 
oalled into play, and not the University at all. 



Non (53) Rsnaann to ik Paob 89. 

That in the earliest Times, Ojford had a Chaneelhr of its own. 

Hie analogy of the University fi£ Fsiia, the nature of tilings, 
and well known fects of a later period, will assist us m the 
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eftabltthmait of tiiia cbaneterislic of the eaily Oxfotd oonstt- 
tutkm. Two doemnei&ti of the time of Heniy I. and one of 
MetildB. mike mentum of tiie " Ganodlariut apud Oacenford/* 
(▼ide MonastieoB u. p. 145, ed. 1819.) The date of tiiese docu- 
ments does not appear, but the two first must belong to some 
perioil l>etween 1100 and 1134, which was tiie reign of Henry I. 
(Bi-'Jiuclerc.) 

Wood expressly remarks that mention is nowhere made of any 
other " Cancellarius OxonienBis," or " apud Oxenford," than the 
officer appointed to superintend the schools at that place ; and this 
Chaocellor is r^eatedly named after the beginning of the thirteenth 
oentuiy : ao that it ia evident that the officer above aUuded to 
cannot be the Chancdlor of iMuoln, but muat have been the 
Chancellor of Orfmrd. 

A doeoment of ISOl is commimicated by both Wood and Dyer, 
which contains the words *' domo nostro Congregatioiiis/' alluding 
probably to the Congregation of the Masters. This is the first 
time in which the Coiigrt^ation is mentioned; but we must sup- 
, pose it earlier ; otherwise it is impossible to undLfstand liow the 
intercourse between the Chancellor and the M ib^toi.s should pre- 
viously have been carried on. Before the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, scientific developement had reached to auch a height in 
Ozfofd, that beyond a doubt, this assembly aa well as the Chan- 
oeUor, was already in operation. 

The Paris document of 1201, and the Ozfiovd Compact of 1214, 
which were lefevred to m oor first volume, wdl have already given 
ample proof, that there was an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over both 
Sdmlafs and Masters; and I will only venture on one further 
illustration of this ftct. 

In the year 1194, a Papal Bull bestowed upon the Archbishop 
oi i\\n> and the Abbot of St. Genevieve the power of judgment in 
the money-matters of j)erson» wlno were counected with the 
University, and resident witliin the limits of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of either of these autliorities, (v. Bulieus, iiL 500.) 
Ecclesiastical powea* was mdeed, at that time, fuUy reoogniaed, 

▼OL. II. pp 
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aiid the only innovatioii was the exteoaion of tluB power to money- 
matters. 

The Chancellor [at Oxford] was then an Epiaooiwi officer, no- 
minated ezdusifely by the Biahop. 

NoTB (54) uisnBBD TO IK Paob 95. 

Tki Nations considered as Corporaiiona. 

Whether tiieBe "Nationa** onght to be looked upon as Cbipo- 

ruliouri, is u qucstioii which I leave to be answered hy those who 
consider the investigation worth tlieir while. As a fact actually 
existing', we have here a body with certain common principles, 
common purposes, common laws, and common officers, with 
religious ceremonies for admission (sacra), and, doubtlessly, also 
with common property, although it may perhaps only have been 
of a moveable description. AU these matters had obtained reoog- 
nition on tiie part not only ol the Univeiaity. but of the Higher 
Powers. The poaitUm of the Ftoctora is in itself dedaiTe on that 
point. But, setting that aside, a Boyal brief of the year 1274. 
addressed to the Bishop of Tiinroln, Wilkins's Condi, ii. 25,) 
proves, that also other officers of the Natum were rscognized by 
the Crown. It runs as follows : " Being desirous of providing for 
peace, &c. we lay it on your fatherly care to study to take valid 
bail of the Majors and Captains of the scholars studying at Oatford, 
that the scholars mav come in safety witliout arms," &c. There 
can be no doubt tlmt these Captains of the scholars are the arbi> 
trators and the sureties of the Nations mentioned by Wood (an. 
1265). We must not be led astray by a declaration like that of 
1274, which, ui fact, was made upon the occasion of a new solemn 
regulatkm, and, oonaeqaently, recognition ol the Nations: namdy, 
** Let there be no ]iarties in the Univenity, but one CoUsge and 
one body." It refers amply to the abuse of tiieir position and the 
hostile difference which existed. IVnces of die NaUonat and 
Fhmncia] " sacra " are to be found in Wood (y. an. 1434), whidi 
also bear a dnccL reference to the antiquity of tiic ceremony of 
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"masses" for the Nations on the day of the Patron Saint. It 
is well known that simQar ceremonies took place at the Umver> 
ntiea of Paris. Bokigna, &c. If all this is not sufficieDt to meet 
die notion of a Coiponftion, let the NatiooiB be called CowmnmUiu, 
(ai thcf An tamed in tiie compacted) or anything die: the feeta 
nmein the Mune. 

Non (55) RBViBBBD TO IN Paoe 96. 

Om tkt Sworn Omens qf lAe iVefiont . 

From the Oxford Compacts of r2.V2, 1267, nnd 1'274, it appears 
that not only Masters, but also Bachelors and bcholars took part 
openly in the consultations [concerning those Conqiacts]: also 
that the choice ci the "Sworn Offioers/' (who temporarily «l 
lea«t, exefdsed a great, if not altogether prepondenting, influence, 
iipoQ the mtimml, and therehy upon the aoademic aflan«») waa bf 
no means detenmned hy the D^ree, but, beaide popular inflnenoea, 
by peenniary oonaideratiana. " Let them be ridi»" said tiie Stii< 
tttte oonoenung the awoni oiflioerBj amoe tb^ were obl^|ed to 
offisr Mcuiity for their Nation or Ptovxnoe. Wis find* it ia tnie» 
(1254) the expression " Regentes aut non Regeniegj" yet the list 
given shows* that Under-cn-tid nates also were' elected. Besides, in 
the Compact of 1274, ^vc hm] it expressly mentioned: "All the 
above was done and ordained with the full consent of all Masters, 
teaching or not teaching, [Regentium aut Non-Regentixtm,^ Lords 
and fiachdora of the University, greater and smaller. The LordM* 
are doabtless members of noble birth, whether graduates or under- 
giadnatea. Beaidea, the veiy eipieaahm a made use of in the 
Royal Brief, qnoted In the preoedtng Note, ahow that theae 
CSaplaina were looked upon as eeaentiany rqifeaentativea of the 
aehotea in contradisliDetion to the Maatera. 

* [ThU maj Mem len certain : fur Domlne ! is still the Oxford litis of 
address to erery coaimoQ Bachelor.] 
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NoT£ (j6) RfiFERUBD TO IN PAttK 101. 

On ike oeiMol mepf thte word Riobht. 

rhe following may serve to illustrate all that has been said upon 
this subject. — 1 must warn my readers especially, not to lay too 
much stress upon names. The expressions congregatio and cojivo- 
catio are used indiscriminately until late in the sixteenth eentmy : 
thus fhey ave both used to sigiufy the assemUy of the lUgmttie, 
sometimes that of the Regentee and Mn-JZe^ler. Hie term mm- 
twealis. however. Is the only one employed to signify the latter 
alone. Una was also called congregaih moffna, and sometimes eon- 
voetih magna. The expressions eaiui, eomveaiuB, wnatw oetrdM- 
cus do not appear in documentary papers with respect to Oxford, 
and seem only to have been occasionally used by Wood, aiul m a 
perfectly general sense. Comitia id ways signifies the regular 
asseniblicb of graduates and under-graduates for Scholastic acts. 
All this might be proved by some twenty passages in Wood, were it 
at all necessary. The expression congregatio, however, is the more 
prevalent one, partly for the larger body, partly with reference to 
the noO'RageHtea : nor can any fixed disti n ction between the 
iunctiotts of the Regents and noU'R^gents be pointed out before 
the end of the fifteentii century. In the Landian Statutes it is at 
length iinnly established* but it Is there attuded to as having long 
subsisted :<—|»rovl a6 aaiiguo fieri eaumtmt — pronf die mora 
antiqao obeeraaiam fuit — dSr mora recepto, &c. The Statutes of 
Edward and Mary give no explanation of the matter. They only 
casuaUy mentit n ttic congregaiio regentium et non regefttium. We 
cannot aim at a more precise mi!il< ;rv. Accidental points of 
reference, bearing more or less upon the sul ject, may be found in 
various passages, especially in Wood. The first mention of these 
matters I find in a protocol of 1281, which says: "Coagragaia 
aniversUate wugi^rmtm rageiOkmt, et non regentktm, etc.: Ma- 
giatri et won regentee in parteo §e trakentee, et regentea oimilUer 
per ee dMerenere, itc, tmn eon^pertmrn et iedaraimn wnammi eox- 
ee$ua oauiiifsi magUtrormn regeniimn et non regenihan, etc** The 
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negocialaoiit lefier to the limits of the suthority and attributes of 
the Arcfadeaoon and GhanoeUor* eonsequently to a subject which 
would afterwards have fallen solely into the hands of thecoavoMlw, 
(without any sepantHm of regenieg and non^rt^enta.) No nien> 

tion is ever made iULerwards of any such dio in partes : but tliat 
leads to no certain conclusion, l^e next indication wc hii\e, is 
the mention of the congrryado magna regentium cl /ton regentium 
in 1311 ; without any nearer details as to the dehberations upon 
this occasion. However, several other statutes are referred to, 
relating to the *' Gradm$ " and many otho* matters, as decided in 
toap^gsikm rtgntkm et rt^nHim* Further on I find (in 
1337» Bob. de Aveshuiy. Hist. Edward III. ed. Heame) a delibe'' 
ration m epayrffolioae reytnlMai respecting the dectaon of the 
Beadles* their duties, fees, &c. 

The Beadles were to be elected in the same manner as the 
Ghanodlor, and by that is undoubtedly understood in eomgregationB 
regentium et non regentium. It would have been very extraordi- 
nary, for the regentes to come to such a decision, in a matter 
which at all times fell to the com]t< tcnce of all the Masters. 
Very probably, however, the expression regentes is here ust d in 
its original signification for Magittri, and consequently means 
both M. regentes and non regentes. Such a use of regen$ ooeurs 
eren in the Edwardian Statutes. If we were pennitted to suppose 
a similar oonlusion of terms in other passages, up to the middle of 
tlie sixteenth century, where mention is made of a comfngtiio 
rtg^Uhm, or ma^. reg§»tktm, the matter would be mueh simmer 
and mueh .easier to eiqdain. For all these cases refer to subjects, 
which (as the attributes of each party were afterwards estaUiBhed) 
came before the convocatio regenlhtm et nam re gentUm : conse- 
quently, in all of them we might projjerly understand by cuugre- 
gatio regentium the congregatio (afterwards " convocatio ") magis- 
trorum vel regenlium. And this may appear the more j)robnble. 
a.* the business which aftens'ards fell exclusively to tiie congregatio 
(such as the conferring of degrees) from their very nature could 
seldom become the subject of history. Hie only cases of the kind 
which I have found, are the following : one in 1368, where the 
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qiMfltioii » about grantiiig liie Degree to a 
in 1578, ifhm a Bachelor of Civil Law was to get Ua Degree. 
In liolli oaaea the eongrtgaih wiag, regetUkm mmt natoraliy be 
taken in the htter aenee. But, if we may not aiaame regmiiet or 

magistri regentes to be sjmonymous with Magistri, it becomes no 
longer possible to decide the bounds between the competency of the 
two assemblies: or rather, nothinq* remains, but to cmikIikIc, tliat 
the congregatlo (in the later sens^e) occupied itseif occasionally with 
all the subjects, which afterwards fell to the ctmvocatio. This view 
of the subject may the more easily be presumed, since a similar 
oonrse was puxsoed (as a general role) at Cambridge. 1 do not 
consider it n e e oana iy to cite the pasaages bearing upon this pomt, 
(1370, ISaS, 1396, 1506, 1513, 1522, 1528.) a iingk one wiU sof- 
fice to show how little infinmation tib^ aflfbrd.— In 1522 it was 
decreed by the re^eslet in full eomgregatio of the aui^ilrf , tfaa^ &c. 
llie question is respecting a measure in favor of the BenedietuMs in 
scholastic acts. As a new Statute, the affair ought to have been 
broii'^'^lit before the convocatio, (ny uiulerstootl in i later sense.) 
winch is here called plena congrcyalio mugi^lrumm : Init then, why 
do the rrqcntcs c their decisions alone ? or is regens only here 
Uidcd to mean as much as maguter? Without examining the 
Protocob, &c. on the very spot, we cannot hope to arrive at any 
certain result. 

NoTK (57) HKFsaasj} to in Faqk 102. 

Seiooi Poem m the reign of Henry IIJ, 

A silly poem of the date of Henry III., in which a Magieter is 
begged to grant a holiday, might possibly be quoted by some, as 
proving the great authority of the Masters in that day. It runs 
as follows: 

() DocUinis vir prwcUre, 

Cuius st'nsu"*, taii({unni mwv, 
KedundiU in nii lium; 
Nihil poscD huigulare, 
Hisd iidducor e.\]>licnrH 
Voces UQUS omnium. 
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" Omne^ iim potesLati 
' Sumus u'tri «nbjugali, 

Nou \ < r^utos iiliuia : 
Seel jam diu fatigati^ 
Nun valcmus ultra pati 
ScboUw et jcfjunium &c &e. 

The conchttioB is this : 

** Eigo, deri flos divine, 
Bmfiknn ptaiom rine, 
Qaos vasAvlt ■tadism 
NeJiata»aiKiplli» 
Wobb flrnl dgyfiriiw 
▼•i^gnilw in twdlmn» 

AOMB.*' 

But it is fiur from dear that thu has any thing to do with 
the Universities. Bojb at a grammar school are probably the 
apeaken; unless indeed the whole was a joke, 

Nora (58) EBfEMai* to ik Pasb 107. 
Qa tkt patiikn qf tke FtumUka ta tkM EugHth UmoertUm, 

In sup[x)rt of what has been said upon this subject, I refer to 
the Cambridge Statutes of 1.}7U, and to the Oxfuid Statutes of 
1636. It appears as well from the very words of the Statutes 
themselves, as from the earhcr accounts (which, however scattered 
and scanty they may be, vouch either positively or negatively for 
the previous existence of tlie same legnlations and circumstances) 
that both were in all essential matters, merely oonfirmations ol the 
earlier regoktitions. Of these accounts, it is necessary only to 
adduce a lew of tiiose whieh refer to the vain attempts at emand* 
patibo on the part of the Fsculties, without entering into any of 
the subordinate points, such as the contentions between the 
Canonitts and CMIian$. and the struggle for piecedency between 
the legid and medical I iculties. 

The oldest Oxford document upon the point is of the year 1251. 
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" The Masters and Bachelors " it says, " have decreed in tlic room 
and stead of the ChanoeUor and University of Oxford, that for the 
future, none shall commence in Theology until they have first gone 
tiiroQglifhdractiinAits^&c.; and if any one ahould obtain by im- 
portunity the prayen of great penonBgea aimed with authority, in 
beihalf of any one who labora under thm defiBct, let lum be deprived 
of the privilegea of the Univenity.*' This decree was passed in 
consequence of tbe attempts of the Theologians of the Mendicant 
Orders to free themselves from the constraint of the Degree in 
Arts. It was not a new regulation, but only an enforcement of 
the old, as a defence apunst new pretensions, llie same reason 
led upon other occasions (for irisi;iiice in 1378) to a further con- 
firmation or renewal of this SUitute. The term Bachelors, must 
be understood of Bachelors in Divinity, and by no means of those 
in Arts. They were Theologians of the Secular Clergy, who held 
on to the Faculty of Arts, in opposition to the Monks. As &r as 
regards Tlieology, however, this Statute remained in undianged 
validity, up to die time of the alrea^ mentioned Ststute or regu- 
lations respecting the ten peon me». As for the Medical, and 
especially, the Legal Faculty, it appears from tiieir repeated com- 
plaints, that they were originally in the same podtioo as the The- 
ologians. These complaints became more violent in the 1)eginning 
of the fifteenth century ; at which period, in the assemblies of the 
Church (for instance in the London Convocation of 1417) it was 
proposed to ^ve a bounty on the Academic Degrees, by filling up 
Benefices according to a certain scale. Upon this occasion, the 
Masters considered themselves degraded, because they were placed 
upon an equal footing with the Bachelors of the other Faculties. 
" Hie order of the Degrees is perverted," it was said. " Tbe 
Philosophical Fisculty, which is the foundation of the Umversity aa 
weU as of Tliealogy, is derived of its due frvor.** (Wilkins's Con- 
eil. iti. 888.) And in order to spoil the joy of the higher Faculties, . 
or to oompd them to jmn them in one common cause, they embit- 
tered tiieir very exist^ce, by such measures as the Statutes above 
alluded to, which obliged them lu jia^s (hruugk the Degrees in 
Arts, in order to arrive at the advantages odered them. So much 
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tlie more did the Juiisto and Fhyaidaiu stnig^ to free them- 
wdm ham this oonstnunt, end were occaai on aM y joined by tlie 
llieQlogians, at teaat by the Monka. All these oonteata continned 
ihioiigh a vaiiety of deciaiofiat eome of wluch were of a Teiy oon* 
tredietory nature, tiU the year 1488 ; when tiw Maeten yielded 
so fiar as to agree to be placed upon an equal footing in the sti- 
pends, not only with the Doctors, but ;il^o \\iLh the Bachelors of 
the higher Faculties ; and students hi Law were also allowed to 
omit the Degree in Arts, although under very heavy conditions. 
The whole contest proved, as we have previously stated (Vol. i. p. 
360) merely one " de lama et^prim," since neither " Artists" nor 
Jurists ever came to the enjoyment of the stipends. It is poeaihie 
at die same time, that the **ArtiiiU" sought to tidce back tiieir 
coneeasioiis : at least* so it wonld appear from oertun indicatiops. 
At sin events they took the strietest pains to prevent the Jurists 
from maldng any misnse of the advantages gn«ted» or extending 
them any further. Thus for instance, we find that at the same 
period, some very violent disturiianoes were ooeasioned by the JSSs- 
chelora in Law, who endeavored to assume the title of Master, 
without having- obtain cc! it according to the regulations of the 
Statutes : and airuiust tlii-, the Lmversity took the strongest mea- 
sures. Detailed documents repperting tin's contest about the sti- 
pends, may be found, more particularly, in Wilkins. (Concil. iii.) 

Another question was the f(^lowing : Whether in the Academic 
Assemblies, at least in certain cases, the \'^otes were to be given 
aeooiding to the Facnltica; or whether the Votes of tiie Mastera 
were to be counted severally ^ A dedaion of this in tmt of I3ie 
Faculties, would have given them the advantage in all other points, 
by aooirespandingmodificatioaQf the Ststatea. But audi a ded- 
don does not appear to have been ever carried cut; on the con- 
trary, the original regulations appear only to have been confirmed. 
A decision of the year 1302, for instance, which we find in Wood, 
refers to tiu^ : " Wliatever law." it says, " mny \\\yz been con- 
sented to and ratified by the Magistri Regenics ■avu] the majority 
of the non Regenies, notwithstanding the dissent oi tlie Faculties." 
— We find several decisions of the years 1369, 1375, which bear 
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upon tins point, snd more especially one fj£ 1433, which decided a 
Tioleiit oontest; reqpeeting the election of tlie Beadles, in fisror of 
tiie ''^Iffiflt'' aiidiVoci0r#,inoiipoiitk«toaUtheotlierFkG^^ 
and the Chenodlor, and in whidi the decree ol 180S was cqmnly 
ccn&med, on the principie *' Umhmitnrtvenfimiat* i» ArUbn'* 
(Rob. de Avesb. ed. Heanie, appendix p. 834.) Fgother proof is 
superfluous. 

Note (59) RBF£HaKi> to ik Faq£ 121. 
On th9 Mmniktaa Orden ^MmUa. 

This account is principally derived frooi various scattered notioeB 
in Wood. Separate doeoments bearing upon tiie subject may be 
fband in Dyer, Rymer, ^^Qdns and in the Faiiianientaiy Rolls. 
Wood iiies the oommepoeinent of the qnand, in 1230, and refen 
to Hie oontemporary di^tee at without detailing the eanses. 
Wlietfaer tn Oxford likewise the dispute referred piincipally to tiie 
DMnUf chain f and whether the Fspal re st ri cti on vdatire to Hie 
number lu elve ever affected the English Universities also, is not 
clear from the accounts before us. The real points of di^put<; at 
Oxford and Cambridge, may be best understood by the statement 
of grievances, laid before the Court of Home in 1311, the Do- 
minicauB ; which were as follows : 

(1): Hie Statute, enacted six^ yean before, "that no one 
should amunmiee in Diyinity, unless first a Regent in Arts, and 
lliat he should not be admitted to this Regency, wilbout I2ie con* 
sent of tbe Chancellor and Masters, any one Master be&g compe- 
tent to reliise the fom." ** This," they complained, " was a great 
injury to tbem, as by the rules of their Order, it was unlawlnl to 
commence in Arts." It may be seen fiom tiiis, bow Tery mndh 
the Candidates, even when they went through all the preestanda, 
were in the hands of the Artists. To what extent the Mendicant 
Monks were prevented by their regulnti ais trom commencinGr in 
Arte, is not very clear to me. The obstacle c<mnot ha\x' been m- 
surmountable, «noe, in spite of that Statute, Mendicant Monks 
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eooliniiBlfy did oommeiioet and were adtnitited to tine Hegenc^**^ 
(3) : The Statote hy wlucli Indjien t B in Dinmty were obliged to 
liqld tlieir Veeper Diflpiitations, end Baohdon tlieir ^bation 
Bc n ecu , in tiie Unifcnity Omreh, (St. MvefB,) while, befiare* tiie 
Dominicana had been left at libot^ to hold them in tlidr own 
Onrch, or llieir own SdiooL The latter may ha^ been the case 
at an earlier period, and may have been winked at by the Univer- 
sity : it would probably have been difficult to prove a nirhi m the 
case. — (3): T\\e Statutes whereby only Bachelors of l)i%inity 
might read the Bible Bibiice They said, " This was a j rcjKJstc r- 
ous mode of studying, to neglect the elements of Theology (which, 
after all, ought to be gathered firom the Holy Scriptures) and pre- 
pare first for that very difficult task, the explaining of the " Sen< 
tenoee." For it was nolcwioiuly leas difficult to lectoi^fifom the Holy 
Senptnres than from the Sentemsee. It was abaoid, oooaeqnen^, 
to reetrict the niimber of thoee who explain the S crip t iu e e , and 
augment that of thoae who inteipreted the Sentenoes." What they 
denred by lUa, waa, deaily. toemancipate the Theologians of theur 
own Onkr from tiie oonstndnt of the study in Arts : and in ex- 
cutef, tlicy brouf^ht lorwurd perhaps a ri.al lault in the prcviuimg 
system.— (4) ; ITie iStiitutc, by which the niJijority of the Masters 
decided all matters, without tiiking into consideration the 

oj)position of the Doctors of the higher Faculties, as such. We 
have already seeii, how in Oxford the Mendicants sought to mix 
up their affairs with that of the Faculties. — (5) : The Statute of 
1257f by which no one waa admitted to hia Degree, without bind* 
ing hinudf by oatb to obeerre the Statotea and euatoma of tlie 
Umvefrity, They themachea, (they complained,) were much in- 
jured in many lespecta, and placed in many ways in great ember- 
raiement by means of this unconditioiial obligation, wfaHit many 
scholars were alienated from them, through ieor of violatnig in 
some manner, those obligntiuns. ])v liu\ iiig intercourse with them. 
— Upon this we have only to remiu^k here, that, fully authorized 
as the University may have been to demand n iruamntee of this 
kind, yet such an oath imposed so many vague, contradictory, and 
varying dutiea, that very many conscientious men, particdarly in 
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the peculiar position of the Mendicant Orders, may have hesitated 
to take it purefy and simply. — (6) : That the dedakniB of liie 
University were ^nerally formed without proper caTmnws tnd 
reflfiction. Then follow complamtt respectiiig certaio cve&ts lliBt 
had lately happened. 

Hie oomplamtB of tiie Monks refismd at all times to some 
one or several of these ptMnts. The Unbenity on the other haml, 
oomplained of the violation of its privileges, especially witii regvd 
to the appeals to the ecclesiastical court, the *' Cmia ClrisllMt*- 
tatis" of the Archbishop. In addition to these, there were other 
points of contention, (such, for instance, it-^ the reception of novices 
tinder eighteen years of age,) all which were more or less connected 
with the means, by which these Orders sought to extend their in- 
fluence. With the exception of the last mentioned points, all the 
decisions of the higher authorities were in f&vor of the Universities. 
In a Compact of the year 1314, however, the Dominicans in Oz- 
lord were so fiur favored, that the Probationary Sermons of aU 
Bachdors were ordered to be hdd either at St. Mary's, or in die 
Dominican Chuicb. We find at the same time, however, several 
warnings and rebukes sddressed to them r es pe ct in g abuses of the 
Statutes. 

That Mendicant Monks, when once matricQlated in or con- 
nected with the University, came under the Chancellor's jurisdic- 
tion, may be learnt, partly from several isolated facts, and partly 
from docunu nt irv' evidence, either of an indirect and general, or of 
a direct and decided nature. Neither the Royal Pri\'ilege8 of 1248, 
nor the Papal Bulls, (as that of Boniface,) contain any exception 
with regard to the Monks. On the contrary, they unconditionally 
place " tarn clerici fuam hdci" under the QianceQor's jurisdiction. 
A piivilege of 1818 says, with eipress referenoe to the refinactory 
opposition of the Donunioans: " Since oux ancestors have granted 
tbe Chancellor the power of judging sU oflfenoes whatever, whether 
of tiie dagy or of the laity," &c. In truth, tiie matter speaks for 
itself : and it is only tlie contrary that would need any further 
proof. As a mere illustration, an instance from a later period ^^ill 
suffice. In 1382 two Minorites were cited before the Chancellor 
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ol Oxford, for diflfu'^inir heretical doctrines in Ireland. " Bub panas 
tfMtHomM a grt^" Ten yeus before, a CarmelUe was deprived 
of his Degree, and expdkd from the Univenttj. We find men- 
often in Wood's FatH of Mendicant Monks in the 
office of Ghanoellor, IVoelor, &e. 

Note (60) uvimBin to nr Paoi 134. 
On the CkoHcettor omt Archdeacon of the UmnenUkc* 

Tliere is no real need of proof, as to the j)o:*ition of the Bixhop 
(and of the Chancellor, as liis representative) towards the Univer- 
atty. The general customs and arrangements of the Church, and 
die analogy with all the Cisalpine Universities of the same period, 
are sufficient. — ^At the same time* seeing the stiange oonfnaion of 
' ideas piefailing upon tliis point, it may be as well to lind room 
heie far some documentsfy evidence upon lihe sulgect. 

Among otlier things we may dte a Bull of the year 1847, ad- 
diessed to the Bishop of Unooln. (▼. Wood.) "Moved by 
your supplications we ^rant you. by the autiiority of tiiese pre- 
sents, to forbid any one to teach there (at Oxford), until he shall 
have been first examined aiitl approved by you or by C ommiflsiouers, 
to whom you may have ^^runted full powers for this jmrpose, ac- 
cording to the mode of Parii*," — Mention is cviiieiitiy made here, 
of the examination held previous to conferring the " Liceniia do- 
eemU" as usual with the Chancellor in Paris. The exercise of 
these functions lay in the very nature of the Chancellorship, as 
kmg as they were not perfbnned by the Bishop himself: nor is 
there need of Wood's addition, (made by Inm in a note*) that even 
here the ChaneMtr is meant : for in bet he had always pe rf onned 
these functions m the promotions lor degrees, ever since the latter 
half of the thhrteenth oentoiy. lliat tlie Chancellor; even at tiiat 
time, represented the Bishop in the general snperintendenoe of the 
schools, Is clear enough from tins Bull: yet two ordinances of 
liobcrt Grosseteste (of the years 1247 and 1250) prove, that this 
by no means excluded the occasional direct interference of the 
Bishop. 
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That in his ai^emic jurisdiction, tlie Bishop M as generally re- 
pneaeDted by the Chancellor, is palpably evident £rom the whole 
after-course of things. It never could have occurred to the Chan* 
oellor afterwards, when his post, as Episcopal Officer, meiged move 
and more in his Academic character, to have laid daim to tbe 
Juxisdiction, if he had not exerdaed it before, in the 
name of die Bishop. Thtit wbaxk alone requires espedal evidence, 
is, the occasional interference of the Archdeacon, and Ifae rdalion 
of his attributes to those of tiie Ghanodlor. Tliere was endently 
a period, when tiie Bishop, according to drcumstanoes, or his own 
convenience, entrusted the same business at the Universit}', some- 
times to the Archdeacon, and sometimes to the Chancellor ; or 
perhaps even by preference to the former, in spite of the original 
difference of their functions. For it was to the Archdeacon, as 
Episcopal Official, that devolved the simple ^Ecclesiastical Juiisdic* 
tion (upon matters of heresy, unclean living, &c.) over non^aca' 
dmie clergy and laymen, This indefeerminste position is dearly 
shown in the Compact of 1214, whidi says; "bnt if it should 
come to pass that any d!meiw should be taken, &c., as soon as 
required by tlie Bishop or Archdeacon or his Official, or by Hie 
Chancellor, or whoever may be deputed by the Bishop to this 
office," &c. Hie townspeople are then required to tender in liieir 
oath of peace " before the Archdeacon of the place and the Chan- 
cellor, or before one or other of them, if both arc not present.** 

The position of the ArclidcHron is also referred to, in a lioyal 
I/Ctter of the year 1'236, resptctiiii; the return of the scholars who 
fled after the riot about the Legate. It commences: "The iving 
to the Archdeacon and Chancellor of O.xford," &c. The same 
may he inferred by the manner, in which the Archdeacon Robert 
de Marisco the confidant of Bishop Orosseleste intesfsred in aoa» 
demie aSBkn, espedally in tiie year 1248, upon the murder of a 
scholar of noble birth. In 1851 also, the Ardideacon ^ipean^ aa 
mediator between the University and the Bishop, and as tiie actual 
representative of the latter, whilst the Chancellor seems already 
looked upon as a party concerned, as fimning essentially one with 
the Uoiversity. Tlius for instance, in the year 1248, [we find a 
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letter of the Hishop of Lincoln.] " The Chancellor and Univer- 
sty of Oxford having writtoi to m, &c., &c., we therefore order 
you (tbe Aichdmoon) to go over personaUy to the Town of Oxford 
and ptoebiin an excommniucatum &c., and make moat diligent 
cnfuiry, &c.» and tlioee wiwin you may find to be guilty, yon 
afaaQ poniah fay canoni ca l lepnai" Bus, — Alao we find a caae in 
1251, wliete the Arcfadeaoon makea a statement to Hw Bishop 
lopecting certain CTtenainna of die ChanoeUor'a jnriadictlon, at 
the coat (in part) of that of the Bishop, which tiie Umvernty was 
endeavouring to effect by application to the King. It is not in 
my power to give more definite details respecting the relative po- 
sition of these officers. 

We may now proceed to the otlier points connected with the 
post of Chancellor. We learn by a document of 1201 (important 
upon tins point) that the Chancellor, even at that time, considered 
himself as belonging to the University, in a sense of which we find 
no trace in Paris, and such as lay in the nature of a Rector only. 
'*Kuow all men, that we, the Chancellor of the Um-versity of Ox- 
ford, with the whole company of the Masters of the same, are 
honnd and indebted to the Prior and Monastery of St. IMeawide, 
in two hundred pounds of English mon^, &c. . . . CKTsn in the 
boose of oar congregation," &c. There is also a letter from the 
Archdeacon to tlic Bishop of the year 1231, from which it appears 
that the Chancellor of that time as well as his predecessors, made 
use of the University seal, — that the 1 )t)kLd upon thi» a^ a 

gross violation of the Chancellor s? duty towards him — that is to 
say, as an Episcopal Officer, and that the Chancellor himself 
was forced to acknowledge this judgment as perfectly correct. 
" The said dhancellor/' says this writmg, " has made use of the 
seal» called the aeal of the Universtty of Qiford, in his sim- 
plicily, aa many of his predeceaKira have done : moieover, if yon 
ao comnmnd, he wiU never make use of it again, and is ready to 
give iq> hia office at the nod of your good will and pteaanre.*' 
Binoe it appears by this passage, that the Chanoellcr could 
be (fismiesed from his post by the Bishop at will, we might con- 
clude witii every prububihty, that he was also nominated by the 
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Bishop alone. I am quite unaUe under tiiese circumstences to 
nndentand in any odier aenae the expressions of the Compaet of 
1214, nvliiefa says. '* 52 solkU for the use of poor scholars shall be 

dipensed by the band. &c or of the ChaDcellor whom 

the Bishop of Lincohi wr/j/ set over the scholars there."" And 
agcdn, " an oath before the Chancellor of the scholars, whom the 
Bisliop may appoint. ^ I grant at the f^anie time, that the positive 
proofs, that the Oxford Chancellor was, at any time, nominated 
furtfy by the Bishop, are not altogether satisfactory. That at a 
later period the Chancellor was piopoaed by vote (" nomina(us'*) 
of the University, and then named and confirmed by the Bishop, 
is dear enough ficom the proceedings connected with tiie presenta- 
tion of the "dtehtt** at tiie end of the oentmy. To this point we 
shall return. But the very expressions then used by tiie B&hop 
to denote the position of the Chancellor, witli regard to himself, 
appear clearly to indicate that a mudi greater dependence existed 
at an earlier period, when he was nominated and confirmed simply 
and directly by the Bishop. To this effect is an addiesss of the 
Bishop to the University in 1290, in which he says to them : " As 
for the Chancellorship of your University,-— an office, which until 
a fixed day now passed, Mr. W. de Kingscote held by our com- 
nussion and of our special favor; wc have thought fit, at the 
request of your devout affection, to bestow it, until we may give 
you other commands, on a discreet nmn, &c. &c. nominated 1^ 
you to the same office." (v. Wood, ii.' 898.) At what time this 
co*opemtiofi on tiie part of the UniTcrsity first began, I cannot 
moce nearly determine. That it took place as early as the time 
of Groaaeteate's predecessor in the 6bhopric, appears from a 
dedantion referring almost expresdy to this period, and made by 
the Bishop in 1294. ** The Chancellors for the time iH uig," it 
!s;i\ s, " were not elected by the Masters, but only numiuaied " We 
may prcisumc, that this course of proceeding was at first |)ursued 
only \ipon some occasions, and in consequence of some peculiar 
circumstances, as a favor shown by the Bishop. Should however 
this participation of the University in the nomination of tiie Chan- 
cellor at all times have existed as a right, it would more strongly 
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prove the pe^iliar nature of the Oxford ChaaoeUor, as compounded 
of Bflotor «fMl GhanoeUor, (in the usaal aeiue of the Fazis Uni- 
fCfuty.) 

Ai an exoiue for this yvy deCsOed ezplanatioiw I may be per- 
mitted to ohserre, diet I have never fimnd the lemoleit indieatiop 
of any comet view of these matten, indeed acaicdy an idea 
opoA tlie anlgect* in any of m) predeoeaaon. It ia only in an 
(otberwiee very uninqxntant) aitide of Richardson, in TVanaactionB 
of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. xii., that I have been able to 
find traces of a vague buding of the real relation of things. 



Nora (61) uAw^aMD to in Paqk 125. 

may poftihly have been onee a Rector ut Ogfcri 

distinct from the Chancellor, 

In an eailier part of dna wotk it ma too deddedly and uncon- 
ditaonally denied, tiliat there ever was a Rector at Oxford as Head 
of the Uniferaity ; when in fiict I did but desire to protest against 
i^*^Hfl"g the tenna Reetor and Chancellor as only different 
names for the same thing. I believe however that it is hnpoaeiUe 
to show, that the Head of the Oxford siudhtm was at any time 
called Rector: for the expression Rector Scholtinim which occurs 
in Oxford, after the beginning of the eleventh century, may be 
taicen just as well to mean Magister Regens. Least of all is there 
any authority for domg as Wood has done, — namely, bringing 
forward Rectores of this kind in his catalogue of the Chancellors, 
when the " Canoellarina Ozcmiensis " is mentioned in documents, 
by fonction and by name, immediately after the commencement of 
the twdfifa oentmy . It is ceitaiiily potM*, (although improbable,) 
that the caqpression may have really sometimes been used in earlier 
times* to signify the Rector of tiw University, whom we must then 
imapne to have esstsd in MiHthm to the Chanodbr. Grosse- 
teste'a statement (Wood a. n. 1394) is rsmaikaUe ; "That when 
he was Chancellor, the Bishop of that time wonid not permit him 
to be called ' Cancellarius, but only 'Magister Scholariuin,* (wrf 

VOL. IX. a Q 
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Scholarum).** We might perhaps conclude ^om this, that such 
was the uanal title of the Hector of OsHoid, eo long as there ex- 
isted one sepante horn Ihe ChanoeUor. Why the Bishop chose to 
have his Chancellor so called, is not veiy dear. That like most of hia 
ptedeoesBors, and all his sttcoessors, heieaUyivas at llie same time 
MagkUr Sekobnm (that is to say, itre, ** Rector Univenltatts") 
is no reason : for otherwise, the ChanceUors might always have 
been thus styled on the part of the Bishop. I am inclined to think 
that the apptllaLion was uttered in anger. The Bii^hop may have 
thoviefht : — "If you choose no lon^r to be looked upon as my 
Chancellor, if you chon-^c to use the academic s^eal, and be consi- 
dered as belonging to the Univereity, as proceeding out of it, 
and not els nominated and authorized by me, then you may be 
that ; and be called whatever may remain to you after I have 
withdrawn my authority from yon; that is to say. Rector, Head of 
the Univernty, Mugitia- SehoMmn,'* But what if from the very 
first, there existed at Oxford oa/y an Episcopal Chancellor, who 
then, like the Chancellor at Fsris or dsewfaere, wiguiaUif combined 
the functions of (k^^uekoUt, Mazier Sd^anm f What if the 
dtfoenoe consisted merely in the fret, that in Ruis these two 
fonctionB were severed in the after-progress of things, whilst in 
OxlorU, the two remedned combined? — ^TTiis expliiuation sounds 
very plausible at first ; but there is neither trace of the fact, nor 
tiie leM-t probabiht)', that the Oxford Studium rose out of the Ca- 
thedral Chapter to tlie Bishop of Lincoln, and grew up as a part 
of this Church, as the Paris Studium did out of the Cloister School 
of the Cathedral of Paris. Had the Lincolm Cathedral developed a 
Mcholastic orgom qf thig kmd, ii wauU ieve been at LiMCoh ami mat 
at Ogferd, The reasons which tend to prove a completely difier- 
cnt origin of the Oxford echools, must not be entered into here. 
Hie existence, however, of such a Staimm once established, it was 
to be expected from the analogy of sQch matters in the West* that 
the ffishf^ would inteifore by one of his otBoers named a Chanod- 
lor, although he may not have performed all the duties of such an 
office. Such an interference on tlie part of the Church may well 
be presumed ; especially under the circumstances of the Couquest. 
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Not the slightest trace is any where to be found of any thing in 
defence of the opinion which Ingnin puts forth as a matter of 
oouzM, that tb» Unxvecnty roae oat of a achool bebnging to St. 
FVideawifha. There ia much to be laad for the idea* Uiat the IhnC" 
ton were originally in llie place of Rectora. eadi for hia Nation, 
by the aide of and over agaimt the Chancellor ; eapeeially if what 
Walah aaaerta be true. Ifiat. Aecoiint of UdIt. of Cambridge* 
&e.») that the Proemratom in the oldest Strtntea are mentioned 
also under the name of Rectores. However, I consider such Tague 
assertions of little importance. 

NoTs (62) aanuuiBn to xm Paob 127. 

On the refusal of the Bishop to confirm without personal pretejUation, 

Beside tiie aoeounts to be foond in Wood rdatiTe to these mat- 
ters, we may cite the foltowing aa cfaanctexistio of die disputes. 
Parliamentaiy documents of the year 1290 state, *' The Masteia of 
Oxford dedared, that they were never used to send tbor nominee 
[dectam suum] out of Oxford for ooiifirmat»m, but he was always 
confirmed by his messengers, and the Bishop's commiWMOn trans* 
mitted to him. The said Bishop however dech'ired that the com- 
mission was of his own pure free wiU, 8o that when r^antcd 
through liis messengt'r?, this was of his i)urc favor. And because 
the said Masters wanted to turn his favor into a rigiit and custom, 
the said Bishop did not mean to continue it. At length the parties 
agreed thus : viz. : that the first time when the said Masters 
dected a Chancellor, the said Bishop came so near to Oxford, that 
tbe Mastera of the aame University could come to him to present 
Uieir nominee, and return without losing any lecture, . . . &o. 
And that if the Bishop shall be at a distance, he intends of Bis 
fovor to receive them by proxies ; but in.no other way than of his 
own pure favor and free will." (Rolls of Pari. 1. p. 16.) The 
reasons why the Bishop required the personal presentation we find 
expressed in 1288 : — "The Bishop," says this jj is^age. "refused 
to admit the presentation by proxy, assertmg that he did not 
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chooie in any way to commit to a penon absent, and unknown to 
him, ao great an antliority and juriadiction, which not only «>• 
tended Uadf to thingaoosporal, but alao to tiluiiga purely qnritnal/' 
That, on the other hand, the fean of the Maateit rdatiye to the 
dangera of any poaaiUe proloiiged dday, were not altogether tain, 
afipeaza plainly eooogfa firom the lengthy prooeadinga canied on 
before the London ConTOcatian in 1350: upon whieh oocaaion, 
the Archbishop, after the repeated refiuiab of Hie Kshop to latily 
the election of the Chancellor without |>ersonal presentation, 
himself confii UK (i lilmm otTice, — " conbideniig the dangers which 
would probably tiireuteii tiie University by leaving vacant the said 
office." (Wilkins's ooncil. iii. 3.) 



Note (63) BBnansn to iv Baqr 128. 

Diqnttes respecting the spiritual attributes of the Chancellor, 

The diapute aa to the apiiitnal attiibutea of liie Chanedlor 
aaivmei a nore decided form luiderBiahoii Oliver Sntton; although 
there are indicationa of the land to be found under hie predeoeaior. 

Wood says. {k. D. 1281,) " As the Chancellor had claimed seTend 
ecclesiastical rights, aad had heun accustomed to take cui^izance 
of the offences of the clergy, whicli came under the Court of Chris' 
tianity, Oliver Sutton, &c., called him to account for these douigs, 
concluding his authority to be brought into contempt ; on which 
account he designed to despoil the Academy of this right for the 
future." He allowed himself, however, to be toothed, (as the then 
Chancellor had or won his flavor) and expressly granted him the 
farther ezerciae of theae attiibutea, with the proviso, that the ap- 
peal to the Kahop ahoiild remain. TUa ia dear enongfa fiom the 
pronuae which he gave not to withdraw any '*notarioua offendera" 
from the poniahment adjudged them. Hie quanel, however, broke 
out afreah. The extent of juriadietion datmed by die Univeiaity 
against Ihe Arehdeaoon, may be gathered hi part from the tiana- 
actiona of Ihe Convocation mentioned by Wood shortly after. The 
principal pointa are : the Proving of Wills, whether of clergy or 
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laity, and the superintendence 

of Morality, especially by means of an Inquisition to be held at 
indeterminate epochs, and m an unexpected manner, in dilfprent 
parts of the town. The length of time this state of mistrust and 
irritation l;L^ted on both sides, or at all events on that of the Uni- 
versity, may be seen in a statement made by Wood, (a. d. 1458,) 
when the Univerai^ protested violently and aoJemnly against ad- 
mitting the Biahop, even as arbitrator in a quaird between it and 
tbe Townspecple. The dispate mth the Aichdeacoa also lasted 
veiy loi^* and was rfffflnnmpiiBBd by flie latter bis own accoid 
in the fourteenih eentuiy; the offiee having been bestowed by. 
Fapol provision npon a Roman Gaidinal, who, under tibe inflnenee 
of his own rapacity or that of his agents, sooght to extend his 
juiisdietion as fiur as he conld. All the former sabjeets of dispute 
bdng re-excited, and the whole afiair bronght before the Roman 
Court f(jr decision, the University was put to immense trouble and 
cxpence. After the matter had been taken up by Pope, King and 
Parliament, it was at last decided in 1345, upon nil e^eerttial 
points in fevor of the University; whose jurisdiction within the 
above mentioned Umits was confirmed. It would be aupeicfluoiis to 
enter into details, but in addition to Wood, I teiu my leadeiB 
more eepecialfy to Rymer, who oommonicates numeRNis docomcnts 
and wiitii^ bearing npon this siifci^ect. 

Hie eoniiimBtion by the Synod of Reading in 1279, Wil» 
Idn^s eondL ii. 89,) of the right of the ChaneeBor to deal out 
ee d e n i as ti c a l npntA and pmushments, has afamidy been men- 
tioned* This confirmation of the right does not exclude, but 
rather tends to support the idea, that it may have been previonily 
exercised. In conscqu nee of his exemption from the episcopal 
and archi-cpiscopal jurisdiction, the exercise of these and similar 
spiritual acts, (such for instance as absolution,) was claimod by 
the Chancellor, as proceeding directly from the "potesias apot'- 
toUca." 
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NOTB (64) RBPBBItBD TO IHPaOB 131. 

0» ike Right qf Epitcopal Vmtatiom at both Uttiotrmtiu, 

Upon this US well as upon in;inv other point*. le«f» information is 
derived from the Cambridge sit cdimt.-, than from those of Oxford. 
As to tlie election and confirmation of the ChanceUor ; beside the 
general notices in Fuller and Dyer, uo further proof of the analogy 
with Oxford is necessary. The BuU of 1402, which did away 
with the ratification by the Ordinary, I find qnoled in Dyer. (i. p. 
. 82.) Whether it is any where printed, I do not know. With va* 
apeet to the i^peal to the Oidinaiy, it was ezpreBflly claimed in die 
Compact of 1276. *' If it be neoeaeaiy," it saya, '* in matters in 
which the Church is judge, lecourse shall be had to us or our 
deputy." I fiid however as early as 1314» the following: — 
" Royal letters were addressed to the IKshop of Ely and hb deputy, 
to send in future no summons to take cognizance of decrees, to 
the hindnuice of the University Ubertief?." (v. Dyer.) The iillair 
however was not decided till 1430, by the Barnwell case, "in 
which isi coataincd tlie oj)inion of the delegates, a.« to the use and 
exercise of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction toti'ards scholars and 
others under rule." &c. In this case, the Pope, as is remarked 
hy Dyer, (i. S8,) made enquiry by delegates, whether the Univer* 
sity ought to be subject to the ecclesjastical jurisdiction of the 
Chanodlor, and exempt from every other; and gave his delegptea 
full power, if they found the case so to be, to confirm this juris* 
diction and exemption : which really took place. Hie Episcopal 
right of Vitittttiom has, it is true, been disputed and denied, but 
to my certain knowledge, it was recognised even in the Bentleian 
oontesti. In Cambridge as well as Oxford, so long as the porition 
of the C hancellor \va^ uncerliuu, l»is jurisdiction often came into 
collision with tlu t ui the Arclideacon. Upon this point the de- 
cision of Hup-h de l^a^^iliam (nlready often mentioned) is* of import- 
ance. Tlie result hi all essential j)arts is the same as that of the 
Oxford negociations in 1281 and 1345. All that belonged Iwnd 
JU» to the University, feU to the Chancellor and every thing else 
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to die Archdeacon. Hie poaitum of both towards the Qrdinaiy 
ii Teiy diflthieCty defined m tiie fioSowiiig words:— *' Whereat 
the juTudietion of the said Archdeaoon is plainly distinguished 

from the jurisdictioii of the said Chancellor, as well in tlie nature 
of the dealings, [contractuum ] a> in that of the persons and 
causes, and it is ascertaineil th:it both are immediateU'^ subject to 
<\c. Balsham's connexion with Cambridge may be compared 
to that of Grosseteste with Oxford : and the quarrel may probably 
have h^pm under his successor. I find that Lamb (Collect. Sut, 
p. 12) communicates a document relative to the occurrence of 
1529, from wfaidi he thinks he can adduce arguments against the 
Bishop's right of Visitation ; bat like almost all bis predeoessocs, 
in treating of Oifind and Gambridge, he oonfounda the right of 
Visitation with tiie Ju r isdiction. As well ui the Barnwell case as 
in tins affair* it is the latter and not the fonner tiiat is referred to. 



The functions of the Chancellor are certainly described in as 
oompiehensive a form in the Elizabethan Statutes of 1570 as any 
where else. "The Chancellor/' it says "shall have authority, 
sonmiarily, and without any legal sotemnities, to hear and decide, 
aooordingtodinllaw" — (probably before the Rdormation, it was, 
CSMf or Camam Lam,) '*and their own privilq^es and customs* all 
disputes of all seboiars and scholars' servants : to csill Congrega* 
tiflos of the (iraduatea and Sdiolars : to adorn dnerv ia^^ men with 
Scholastic Degrees, and to reject and repel the undeserving : to 
punish all violators of these (statutes and privileges) : to take care, 
niort over, that every Univcrsity-servaiit keep to his duty ; to 
puui&li idle strollers, spL ndthrifts, sulky and disobedient, by sus- 
j^nsion from tiieir Degrees, by imprisonment, or Hny other lighter 
punishment, at his discretion, and with the consent of the Heads 
of the Houses." (Of course this clause was not in existence be- 
fore the developement of the CoUeges.> " Foe the same ChanceUor 
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it afaall be kwM iritli the conaenft of tiie whole Unvrenitj* Id 
enact new Statotes far die extenman of lesnuDg and the pmemi^ 
tion of deoomm and propriety among the Schohoa." 

The attrifafutea eievciMd by the earlier Ghanedlon by aposioHe 
mttkofUf, namely, exoomnranicatioD, abeohition and eodeajaatical 
jurisdiction, were in a great measure abolished by the Reformation. 
The Cambridge ( luuict Uor liuwc vc r ^till at the end of every term 
grants (" by the authority cujiunittt d to u;* ") a general absolution 
for all unintentional violations of the Statute ?. 

As to his Veto, the existence of it is demed by modem libend 
writers, such as Walsh and others : but this can only show their 
shallow pngndices. If we consider realities rather than forms, a 
Veto WM eontained in the Chancellor'a authority to convoke the 
Unifecaity ; in tiie admitted ftet, tliat efeiy tianiwcfion, eveiy 
decincm, wiikbdtdnotte]ceplaoeinpraeanoeoffaimorfa]adqraty» 
waa invalid. (Wabh, p. 29.) He oould tihoa at any moment end 
a conlierenoe. and atop a mearare by breaking op the sitting. Be- 
stdes, there ia no doubt, that it ky witb to prepare the 
business for deliberation : although naturally his will or caprice 
aluue could not determine such matters witliout ititbonable grounds, 
(v. Lamb. CSoUect. p. 16.) If the above may seem to prove t&o 
much, the foUowinsr is decisive. In the first place, Walsh appears 
not to have noticeti, that the Veto is most decidedly ascribed to 
the Chancellor in the Statutes of 1549, so highly praised by 
Walah for their republican liberality of opinion. We find in them, 
word for word, the same enectment, as that which I have dted 
above ten the Statntea of 1570» deeried by Wikh aa tyrannioBl. 
«Td tiw aame Cbanodlor abo it ahaU be lavfol with the oonaent 
of tbe whole Univereity to enact new Statutea," Ac.: an arrange* 
ment, whidi, beyond a doubt, makes the ooncorrenoe of the Chan* 
edlor with tiie Univenily eiaential to Acadeanc legislation. Aa 
now tiie Bdwardiatt Statntestn eomany pointa retam to an eailier 
state of tkmgs, even from this we might infer that the arrange- 
ment iHilonged to the very oldest Statutes, or at all events to the 
earhest practice of the University. The inference is fully con- 
firmed by two Statutes of 1303. (v. Lamb Collect, p. 21.) 
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(1.) TheluntmjB: ''Bf dieaiitlioritf of tiie wliiite Uiiivm^ 
it » cfdnned* that m decreeing, &e., &e., that akne elMJl be ee- 
eomted a Decree (Btatutom) vhkih dull lia^ been decreed with 

the consent of the larger and sounder [sanioris] part of the said 
Regents, and with the consent of the non-Ile|:::cnts!." — Lamb 
fancies, in his fuvurite way, that the jus statuendi \\vi< then, and 
by that menns, first tmri^ferrcd from the Chancellor to the Senate : 
bat this needs no refutation. I'hc object is evidently only to pro- 
tect the decimonfi of the majority against factious minorities. 

(2.) The next Statute, — " On the duty of the ChaBOcUor not 
to mnovate/' aaya: "Let not the Gbanoellor pranmie to paaa any 
new Statnte, ivitiioat the oonaent of the laiiger and loonder part 
of the Rqpenti and non-Regents/' — Hie aeaae Is pa^aiUy the 
aame as in llie daase of the Ststntes of 1549 : namdj, that nd- 
titer the Chancellor nor the Senate could 4p fiH » anv thimr aXtmm 
and conseqnently, that tiie former had a Veto. Of oouiae every 
propoeal that lidl within his own sphere, he oonld d fortiori reject. 
Ai to the old Statute 4Uotcd by Walsh, (p. 2G,) " That the Chan- 
cellor 13 bound to execute tlie decision* of the Masters, \\ iioii they 
had been announced to him;" it is imjM for me tu take it 
into consideration, without having the ong:inal Latin before me ; 
for I am aware of the caprice of these Gentlemen. Aa here 
translated, (perhaps freely enoug^,) the paaaage is either nonsense, 
when we consider the well known system of piocedure, or only 
pvovet that the Chanoellor was bound to ejwcvlf the dedaions of 
the StatotsB whidi had been eaaef ed with his consent in the man- 
ner described. — As for Oxford, we may presume tiiat the usual 
analogy holds good. Besides* tiie point is distinctly proved in die 
Ststntes of 1686 ; and there is no rsason for thinking it an inno- 
valioii* 

That both in Oxford and Cambridge from the remotest tinws 

the Ckaiiccllur did possess a ii< gutive vote, in my o})inion can 
scarcely be doubted : how he obUiined it, is not so easy to say : 
particularly when there is so much confusion as to the original 
Chancellor and liector. No iiector (at least to my knowledge) 
ever possessed a negative attribute of this kind, in the ChaoceUor, 
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on the ecmtxvj, we often find aometliiii^ of the kind, as he ori- 
ginaUy had to defend die lights and interests of ot^iien 9gtmst 
tiie Univenity ; tiras, in Oifoid and CSambridge* the rights and 
interests of the OrdinBiy. This may explain how the Chancellor 
not only kept the right in latter times, but even extended it to 
mutters which perhaps did not before concern him. I say perhapt : 
as it would be very difficult to name ain [x int, in which the Ordi- 
nary, (or the Chancellor in his name,) mitrlit not h;\yc intfrferc cl as 
Visitor. According to a documentary account in W ood, dated 
A. D. )257»aome other Episcopal Officer, — the Archdeacon, for 
instance, — was accustomed in those times to be present at the 
ddiboratioiis of tiie Masters, in order to watoh ofer the rights of 
the Qrdinaiy: pvohaUy, because the Chancellor was even then 
bang nuwe and more drawn over into l^e Qnpn Sekokutkmit" 
and estranged from the Bishop. 



NOTB (66) RKFEBRBD TO IN PnQE 133. 

On the Ctturtt of JuritiktiM of the Chancdhr. 

It api)cars to ine quite unneccssan,' to enter into any further 
ezplanations respecting these matters, or to give any detailed evi- 
dence upon the point, as I cannot imagine that any objections will 
be made to what has already been advanced upon the sulgect, 
which more property belongs to the Law dqwrtment. The pro- 
cedure in the Chancellor's court is p res c ri b e d in detail by the 
Cambridge Statutes of 1570, and by tiiose of Oxford of 1636 : — 
undoubtedly in acoocdance to long existing Statates and usages. 
The rest may be gathered j5rom scattered notices and general 
deductioas, tiie indication and rqietition of which would lead us 
too far. 

Ay to the Penal Code, Wood ju^serts, it is true, that fines of 
money were introduced in 143.*} first : but it would be very easy to 
prove the contrary. In fact, he almoiit does this him&ell : for he 
adds, that the fines were ** originally" paid over to the University, 
but afterwards divided between the Chancellor, Proctors and the 
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Commoii GbMt. 'Jliis enor arises, as in many other instanoes, 
from tlie injurioiiB habit of regaining any sin|^e documentary or 
odier nnoonneGted acooont as dedsive. 

None (67) RBfBUSD to zirPAaa 1S4. 

Coaecmia^ the CmmiuaHes, 

As to these Commissaries, I (N jicnd upon the >*Uilcineut of 
Wood, (ii. 387,) which is confirmed in the " Fasti" aad ia other 
incidental accounts. The Hebdoatadarius or Assessor appears to 
have been a more permanent office. The former title is used in 
the Compact of 1267 between the Sotxthemmen and NoftiMfnmen. 
" If nmpires* are not to be had» let the matter be judged by the 
GhanceDor or by the Hebiomaiarkm, or by judges appmnted for 
the purpose/* What is meant by these Judget is not very dear 
to me: — they were probably umpires.t The same need must 
have been frit in Cambridge also. For instance in the year 1406. 
we find mention of a Chancellor, who was sent to Rome as King's 
orator. (WiUdns's Concil. iii. 190.) No doubt, ou such and simi- 
lar occasions, r»x>urse must have been had to the same measures 
as at Oxford. 

NoTs (68) axPSARSD to in Paos 135. 

On the Functions and Duties of the Prociors, S(C., and on the Veio. 

A kog list of the functions and duties of the P r octors, at about 
the ii»giitnmg of the fifteenth century (as it appears) is given by 
Wood, (ii. 387.) It will be as well to quote it bete. *' It was 
formerly the business of the Proctors to give judicial and penal 

sentence against all those who did not come to the schools, those 
who passed their Leal in tlic schools (trahenles in scholis quadrU' 
gesima) those who " determined " when of insufficient standing, 
or without the logical disputation, those who did uut become 

• [ Arhitru,} f [Ansttiife.] 
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ond i d a te ii far a degne, fnom aeetdmtu ad UeaUmHamiJ tliOM who 
did not obey the •dmonitions of die Chanodlor, tiiose who traaft- 
gmsed the Privileges or Statutes, those who did not come forward 

as opponents to the inccptors, wlio did not pay the Master-, did 
not read (lectures) in their establi^shcd order, (modo suo consueto,) 
were too late or too early with their stated duties, fordinariaj did 
not choose to di!<ch}ire"e the business of the Ujiiversity, did not 
come in proper time into the schools, did not wear their dress and 
tonsure decently, did not keep the names of scholars, did not read 
•loud the muster roU,'^ did not obey the regulatioiis of the Froo- 
ton, begged a auipennon of the peace for three yean, (impeinmtm 
padt nupeMm per irmmhtmj* all who were mispeeted m any 
mttmer, who jomed the mob, refused to go to prieon* payed ma* 
nagers (wume^J or tailon {tcUeangJ higher then the Statotee 
■Bowed, tnuteee (of the public, cherts) or beililb who did not 
give in tiieir accounts, jurymen (judkes) who did not obey the coa- 
fiUtiones, Advocates and Proctors who went beyond [the confuU 
ftbastP] Wood moreover expressly states, that this list by no 
means contains uU the attributes and duties of the Proctorial au. 
thority. " Inasmuch," he says, as even at the present day it 
extends to preseninir the peace of the town, and punishing lay- 
men who are unruly or refractory, or who at improper times fre- 
quent the taverns/' &c. See also the Oxford and Cambridge 
Statutes. As far as regards the Veto of the Proctors, it is pre- 
served in the Oxford Statutes of 1636 ; in Cambridge this waa 
probably tranaferred, like the Veto of the Chancer, to the C^Ntf . 
It was perhaps originally directed against the Chanoellar, when 
the Rmstora were Repxesentatives of the NatioMi — or dse 
agaunt tiie Maatera, aa, in the Naiwu, the undergraduate demo- 
oncy certainiy pcevailed. Afterwards the Vetof of the Ftoctoia, 
like that of the Ghanoellor. was extended to all transactions 
except the elections. The whole atfair however is not clear, and 
appears to me remarkable. 

• (The Author mibmcm notw of f [Tii« V«to wtm Istelj sMrdied 

fnterropaMnn to Xhcac twn itpm<«, ns \( by the OTfnr l ProotSfSlU ihesAlr of 
to indiMle thftt he felt a difficulty.] I>r. UKin^tdcn. j 
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Non (6B) BifiiMP TO nr Paob 189. 

Cambridge Decree of 1522 appointing a Public Orator, 

I idbr to tlie expraadoDS iiaed in tbe GambiMg^ 
(v. Dycr't FMv. i. 913.) " Wheraas 

"hu been much endangered by the want xA letters to ask the aid 
of great men aerainst our adversaries ; since iudividaals k fu-e the 
task, partly fruin tiie i*canty remuueruUon offered, partly for fear of 
the authority and might of thoee against whom they may have to 
write: wc have thought fit, &c., &c., jmd we decree that a Public 
Orator be elected," &c. According to Wood, (ii. 47,) an Orator 
was elected for life at Oxford first in 15G4. The Univeraity had 
previaad^ managed as best it oouid. The Chancellor eommis- 
flumed hia Registiar or Secretary, or any one elae whom he might 
Qonaider fit ibr the jntrpoae, to perfonn tiieae fonetiona. Tlie 
Sccnteiy ptobaUy pecftnned alao the oflioe of Keeper of the 
Reooida, Ibr which an eapecial poat was created in 1633. Such 
atleaatiaWood'a opnuon. 

N0T£ (70) KE]l&&&iLO TO IH PaGK 140. 

On BimKbf of tie CTjitvfrftficff. 

They were c;Jled " Bidelli, pracones, viatores." Accordmg tO 
Wood, (i. there were formerly six in Oxford, and besides, a 
rodbearer and a crossbearer. No mention ta made of liieae after- 
wards. The Cambridge Statutea speak: — *'0f the nominatioD 
of [Bannhyf] ]eeturera» of headlea, of etatSonenil* [or aentinela?] 
of guagen, wiocmeiclianta, and odier aervanti and offioeta of 
the Umvcnity/' under which are induded alao the artiaana, vint> 
nera, &e., licanced by the University. In modem timea a dia- 
tinetion waa made between Beqvire Beadka and Yeoman Beadlea; 
offices which correspond to the Upper and Under Beadles in the 
German Universities, lu Oxford we had aim) a Bailiff, whose 

• [140. SutfonarionuB.] 
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chief office it would appear was to FXipennteiid the University 
buildings. Whether the Registrar ought properly to be rec- 
koned among the "Scr\^nti^" (ministri) I cannot say. The 
iunctioiis of the Beadles in Oxford and Cambridge are however 
leas of a poUoe nature tiian in Qennany. 'This may be explained 
by their being ao mnch more employed in acholastie aolemnitiea 
and odier business; while in the Bni^Ssh UniTersities the Fhie- 
tors chiefly superintend polioe matterst thus performing the duties 
of our (Oerman) Upper Beadles. Two or tiuee times we find 
mention made also of Beadles of the Facidties. 

NOTK (71) R£F£aB£0 TO lH PaOK 

On Cotteff* T^kUm and the Veto of ik§ Head. 

The best general idea of the legislation, economy and discijdine 
of a CoU^ m^t be gathered perhaps from the Statutes, both 
ancient and modem, of Oriel College, cmnmunicated by Heame.* 
The report of die Royal Gonmiisnonm, in 1546, te^ieetmg the 
Finances of tiie Cambridge CoUegea, given by Lamb, (p. 61,) 
proves that upon the whole the staff of a College was ananged 
then neatly as now; and of the offioers tiiere mentioned, — namely, 
the Head, the Dean, (who was in the largest sense. Censor Mo- 
rula.) liie Bursar, and tlie sevt-iiJ Tutors and Lecturers, — undoubt- 
edly the latter oalv were of more modern oriirin, and were the 
result of tlie progress in chiiJ.^ical s^tudies. If we compare the 
Tutors and Lectures of that time, with those of the present, we 
shall find that every Fellow was authorized to have one gr two 
pupils, and the Head four ; more as a aort of guardianship over the 
conduct of the youth, than for ginng instruction : although this 
amngement did not ezdude private tuition. Hie principal buai* 
ness was the management of the pecuntary matters of the pupH. 
The College instruction, and the direction of the eraTninationB 
and other exefdaes iUl to the Lecturers. Walsh gives us some 
very useful nolaces upon tihese subjects, tn the absence of tiie 

• (Tborkelowe, rita £dn-ardi 1 1 Append.^ 
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Head. :i tlt|iuty was elected, on each occasion afresh, it would 
appear, h\)r the older Fellows to have largxr revenue and greater 
influence, s.eems have been common in all Colleges, although it 
might be ditticult to point out any express Statute to this effect 
in many uf them. This is too natural to deserve further remark. 

I will here cite, only as an isolated curiosity, the meaning of which 
la not dear to me, a donuneiit with the date 1464, entitled, *' An 
amiffiaMf Agreement or Compact between Queen's GoDege, Gam- 
bridge, and Eton CoUege, with the Wykehanute CoQege, at Qz- 
Ibfd, [t. e. New Golkge,] and near ^^neheato'; tbat they may 
rejoice [mt $9 yoadinif ] in mutual defence." This document ia 
mentionBd in die Qzoaiana, and is printed at length (if I am not 
mistaken) in Ryoier. 

There is one ])oint, however, which requires further explanation 
— namely, the Veto of the Head of the Colle^. The Liberal 
Opposition hiiuj^s forward thi? jjoiut auiong otiier*, as a usiurpa- 
tion of the Elizabethan period, and they certainly can appeal to the 
contemponuicous complaints of their predecessors : — yet. what- 
ever may be the proprie^ of such power in such hands, this 
arrangement belongs so completely to the original diq[»08ition of 
College matters, that it is probably taken for granted in the Sta- 
tutes. In feet, when we reflect that a CciU^ waa mrigbiaUif a 
aociety of youths, and in pert boys, brouj^t togetfier fs/t the 
porpoaes of study, wboae superior director was an elder man cf 
talent,* to whom was confided tbeir superintendence, and tiie di- 
rection of their corporate affiiirs, it is almost impossible to imagine 
that he did not posses a Veto. It the Fellows themselves chose 
their Pri ncipal, and jointly decided all matters of importance, as 
elections, &c., this rendered a supreme Veto so much the more 
necessary. For the same reason, and lest an unsuitable man be 
chosm as Head, the Visitor also had a Veto on his election : and 

• [WlUioat disretpMt to fhs no- ean It be pretended that Uie Ststotee 

Mrons able men, who have filled or justify a strong pro<;umption that tho 

flu this post, the aaaerlioo in the text Head will be an abler man than the 

seems hst too stnmg. Poverty ^ not Fellow*. Bat theVeto, if T rightly an. 

Ta/enl, isthe indispensabi*} Statutory ilerj.tftnd, i« that of llie IIcuil againat 

qoaUficalion for being a FelUiw in the Fellows, some of whom also may 

nost CoUefes: and in none whatrTOr 1w older than the Rwl } 
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this is the reason why his gnriificationn ve not in all Statutes ex- 
actfy defined. It was as aupeifluoua expressly to reoogniie his 
VHo, bb the Vintor'B. Dedsions, which he coold ndthor 
nor ezMsnte, and eketiona, which he idned to ratify* naturally 
remained in aoapenae* until tiie Viaitor had decided: and it was 
ahraya to he preaumed, that the hitter woidd aapport the antiiority 
uf tite Head. We do not speak here of wSUul and arhitnury oon- 
dnct, manceuvres, or evil intrigoee. Tbese were exceptions, in 
which the Fellows also were able t(j have recourse to the \'isitor. 

At the same time, we are by no means without distincter evi- 
dence, in snj)])ort of the Veto. In the first place» the Chancellor 
and Heads ot tiie Colleges in Cambridge declared very decidedly 
befiore the Council of State, in reply to the complaints of the Op* 
position in 1572, (Lamb p. 384,) that the negative vote was con- 
tained in the Statutes of all the Colleges, with the excqition of two 
or three. Beeidethis»thi^i^pealed to a Royal Ordinance of 1643, 
eonoeming tlie gomnment of Coil^gea; nor can any one taloe it 
amiaa, tibat I lay more etreia upon thia tealuaony, than upon the 
▼ague, con fi ned, and cmggefated camplainta of the Oppoaition, 
which moreover are dhwetedcMefly againat the injurioua tcodenciea 
of tldfl Veto, and but aeldom attaek it aa a nsupation. Unfortn* 
natdy, I am scarcely aMe to judge of the College Statutes, either 
in Oxford or Cambridge, from pci.-uuid in-pcction. Neither Wood, 
Parker, Dyer, nor any one else gives satisfactoiy explimatious m this 
respect. The statutes, however, which are conimunicated by Parker 
(p. 178) as given by Richard II. to King's Hall in Cambridge, 
contain matter referring to this point. In the first place, there are 
many regulationa in them, which mark the great power of the 
Head over the Fettows in matters of discipline. The following 
documentiaaproof of thia: — " In all great and ardnooa buaineaa 
of the aaid houee, the aforeaaid Warden ahall undertake ndthmg 
without the ooneent of all the Fdlowa, or of the greater part of 
them : but in all other buameeo, the Warden may ordain, and dta- 
poee aa may leem moat fit,'* &c. — Shoold any one atill doubt 
whellier the Veto of the Warden ia here implicitly expressed; 
(t. €. the principle, that no matters of importance can be undertaken 
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unless he concurs with tiie majority of the Fellows,) the 
of the foUowing, at all events, is* evident. " Also, if any per- 
■OQ or persons be elected to any office by the Warden and tkt 
' wu^mrUy ef the Committee (emmihm), &c„ kt it not be UcwM to 
dedme tlua offioe/''->A8 to the nfllmwniftn of mew Fdlows, the 
fioal wto nay oertBinl^ be found in the duty of the Hndt to 
ffiaminf new c a a dida t ea. The Slatatea of Oriel College, eommn^ 
nicated by Heanie^fuUy agree mthupartkular. In the very fint 
Statatea, we have the ibUowmg (Thorkclowe, appendix, p. 304): 
" No letter shall be written or signed with the said seal, unless 
hr.-t examined by the said Provost and Guardians [Trustees ? 
cMi/Oi/tifj ; or, if it rniicern any great matter, by the said Society, 
and sealed in their pn -^cin e." — In other words,! the principle is 
precisely the same as tliat above alluded to. It may be found 
even still more decidedly, in the title, introduction, and manner of 
dimming up of all the later Statutes, in which mention ia made, at 
tiie aame time, of the poaition of the Viaitor — for inatanee, in the 
aappkmentaiy Statatea of 1364 (p. 307). "Hie oidmanoea/' 
they aie called, "of the Pkovoet and Sefaolaia of the Houae of 
the Bleaaed Mary, at Oxfind, ooofimed by Henry, ffiahop of 
linooln, by fhe eoaiaioff oonaent of the aaid," &e. And finther on 
we find the paaaage, "Let all men know, that the oidinanoea 
written below were made and established by the Provost and 

* [It might ratlMr ftccm, that this X [Oor Aothor'n opinion on the 

argameDt hat Im itrength than the matter may be ry j ust, and It ia for 

I rci ulin^'. nie enacttnont (l<>es not from my thoii^jht to controvert it ; but 

gire the Head a Teto on something the arffummU which he adduces, aeem 

tharthe Fdlowt dedra to do ; hot de- to me to weaken Me caie. The Col* 

prives the Fellows and Scholars, as lego Seal w as probably in the k^ping 

individmtt, of the Itherty to decline a of the FTovoet ; and whaierer letter or 

duty vMeh die Head and fhe ma)o> deed was rigned wltib tneh a seal, 

rity of the Committee concur in im- lefjally implicated the whole rollt giate 

poeiag on them : «. ^. to accept the coiporation. Hence it was pomiUe 

oSoe of Tntor, Dean, Bimar. &c.} that be might efen aUeoate the Col. 

f [If this be n just inference,— ( I lege property, if some check wero not 

confeM I do not see the weight of it,} plac^ on the use of the leal : and to 

—fhe eoartwty and good fcrang wbtdi avert tide danger, the fliatate requirea, 

pre^ ails Ix Lw een tho Head and Fcl- that in ordinary cases the Cim/oJ^, in 

lows, has in many Oxford CoUegea ^traordinair the whole body of Fel* 

redoeed IMa veto to a mere theory, lews, aboa]dba««ajohiteoiilraluvar 

If I Jo rji t nii-take, in some Colleges the s'-aliug. T?iit liou difTorenl thislrom 

th« Head giTes a doable Tole, bat that retting in the Uead a right lo resist 

isaa] tfaeanaalnoaawkhaffliaraiaMl) 

VOL. If. B B 
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Scholars." &c. And that this formula was the one generally obs;er\'ed 
in all Colleges, for such and similar acts, is evident enough from 
the statements of Wood and others^ so tbat» in this respect, it is 
almost indifferent, whether we have any icatty perfect Statutes 
before us or not : for, although the minor part ol thxm perhq» 
may have contained a clause erpreealy declaring that the Head 
had a right to a Veto, yet the absenoe of Bach an cxprcaa declara- 
tion only proves, under the drcomstanoes. that it was looked upon 
as a fiict which no one doubted. It is really a pity, that the 
ooufidenoe with which aasertioDS are made, in order to flatter 
preconcaved c^imons devoid of historical truth, should render it 
necessary to cuter into detailed explanations of points, which may 
be r^^arded as a matter of course. 

NoTS (72) ajsr^AESo to in Paos 150. 
Authority of the Heads of Colleges in the UmwnUy. 

We can find, even eariy in the fourteenth century, traces of a 
direct communicatioii between the higher Powers and the Heads 
of the Colleges, in which die latter are looked upon as, st least 
in conjunction witii the ChanoeiUor, Heads of the University. 

A Royal Letter, of tiie year 1839, for die mamtenanoe of the 
Statutes and Ordinances, against the disorders occasioned by the 
butchers ; is addressed to the Chancellor and tlie Warden of Merton 
Collegt; (v. Wood). I'iua case, however, cannot be looked upon as 
im ibulated one. On the contrary, it authorizes a conclusion, " li 
fortiori," that if the Wardeii < »} Merton was caDed u]K>n to give his 
co-operation in such a ca^, in which he and his house were by no 
means directly concerned, and which treated of matters not at all 
belonging to the University, how much more in those which bore 
upon the Academic discipluie. The want of more documentB and 
notices of tins hind (with leferenoe to other ftovosts and Wardens) 
is no argument against this opinion, ainoe so littie has been pre* 
served at ail. 

Next, as to the exercise of Sodesiastical authority, [by the 
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Uead»»j 1 know of only one decided instance ; but it must not, 
in con-^rfinence, be looked upon as an anomaly. The ninth clause 
ol the Amndeliaii Constitutions of 1408, refers expressly to the 
eo-openitum of the Heads of the Colkges, in watching over and 
tooting out the Lollaid faeraaiea. We need no evidence, (yet 
evidence we have,) that, under these drcumstanoesj theChancdlor 
oouM not avoideonanlting with the Heads of the mcveconaidetable 
CoU^gea, on the eieeution of the Statutes, and, conseqiiently, on 
proposals and discnssions which bore reference to them. Indepen- 
dently of tJie first traces of the Black Congregation, we find that 
the Chancellor of Oxford, in the fifteenth centux)-, assembled the 
Principals and Heads of Places, (the word Places Ijeing- evidently 
used for Houtfes',) and called upuu tlu in to admoni'^h their scho- 
lars, to observe in the strictest mauucr the prohibition of inter- 
course issued agiinat the University's hereditary enemy. Alderman 
Haynea. We cannot* suppose, that they would have agreed in 
sodi meaaurea, if the prohibition had been issued by the Con* 
vocation, agaiiut ibeur wiU. Again, in 1512, the Chancellor 
consulted with the Heads of Cd^ges and Halls, aa to stricter 
measures against the Chamberdekyns. — Of course matters took 
a similar ccnrae in Cambridge. I can find no decided evidence 
upon this point, prior to tiie first half of the sizteenth century : 
but that is of such a nature, as to render the ancient origin of 
proceedings of the kind uuduubted. I refer to various writs 
addressed upon very different pubjects, to the \'ice-ch;incellor and 
Heads of the Colleges, by the Privy Council, — contained in Lamb's 
Collection. 

Nora (73) BSFBHBBD TO iw Paob 159. 
The ^^iiiiaUoiu qf 1555-7. 

(IkMb MUMthing la Ute datcn of tU* Note, wtiick I euiaot tindanlaad : b«t I here Pdt tk» mmm af 

The documents relating to the Visitation of 1556» in Cambridge^ 
and its consequences, together vritfa the joomal of the Registrar at 

* [litis argumeut soems to me to lean decidedly tlie other way.J 
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tlie time of tiie Viiitatioik, were, I bdieve, first printed by Lamb. 
The course which, on the same occasion, matters took in Oxford, 
may be easily comprehended from Wood's account. From all 
these documents it is very clear, that the expression, Mary'i 
Statutes, (in the same sense as those of Edward, &c.,) is, in strict- 
ness, false, llie coune taken foUowa. 

Fint, a letter was addressed by the Queen, to Gardiner, who 
was ngarded by her as ChanceUor, ho^de/a^o and dejure, (oom- 
pLetaly overknkmg Ids depo«it]oii» &c.») and who was also imme. 
diatdy agaia elected* 4X radier leoogniied, as CbanoeUor, the 
Univenily. In this letter, he was called upon to see the lestoim- 
tion of the *'Bimcieat StatQtes, ftnmdations and ordinanneesof the 
Unimsity, which, without sufficient autiiority, only upon the 
sensuaU mindes and rashe determinations of a few men had been 
muche altered and broken, and almoste utterlie subverted. " Uf 
course, tiie Edwnrdiiin Statutes were thus set aside, althougrh they 
had partly revived the very oldest Statute? ; as in the election of 
the Proctors, by which the Cycle of 1514 was suppressed. 

In the second place, certain general regulatims were issued by 
tiie Chancellor, which dwelt more particularly upon the subscnp- 
tioi of a Catholic ooofeasion of &ith, in ifteen aitidea, la 
addition to what has been already said about Uie Test Oaths, I 
may here taaaA, that, aooording to liie documents published in 
LamVs CoOeGtian, (p. 161,) notldng bat the death of Edward VI. 
prarented the oompolsoiy aiibaen^)tion of die tottf-two Fkotestant 
Aitides. 

Hien succeeded, — firom January to May, 1557, — the Visitation 
made by the Cumiuit^isioners of Cardiiiid Pole, the Pope's Legate, 
who had been elected Chancellor in 1555. The aim, and the 
result, of this Visitation, was pr nisionally to restore things as 
they were before the Heformation. Yet it was not overlooked, 
that there had even previously been many evils, compUcations, and 
contradictions; and immediately after Ae tennination of the 
Visitatioa, in May, 1656, the *' Ordinaaoea of Reginald Pole, for 
the gorenunent of the Umveraity/' Lamb, p. 287-264«) were 
laid befbfe the UniTersily for stiict ohaemnoe. The introdttetkm 
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runs as folkms: " Whereas, in the Vintetion, &c. it was disooTerad» 
that die Statutes of the Uiiiv«nity» together with the Compact" 
(of 1514) "RganUng the election of ft o ct o ta» woe in need of no 
small emendation/' &e. The Chancdlor Is tlien chaiged as fol- 
lows: "With the adfice as well as the consent of the larger 
Gongregation, [adect] two or liuee persons of any Faculty, 
remarkable for their piety. &e., hamg also eaDed in die Heads of 
the CoUeges, &c. Lei them diligently revise and examiiic, aud 
(with the reservation of our good plciisure) reform and correct, &c. 
Meanwhile, for the regulation and salutar}' i^tn Lrnment of the said 
University', you shall youi^elf in the first place observe, and shall 
cause all others to observe, the following Ordinances, (which have 
almost aU been brought in by those whom we deputed to visit, 
&c.,) and also such Statutes of the same U|iiTenity» as are suited 
to the piesent tunc und not opposed to diese injunctions." I 
ought to remazk, that, aoooiding to the journal of die Rcgistiar. he 
and his ooDeagues were busied with transerihing the old Statutes. 
Hiese were then probably forwarded to Fbfe, and formed the 
ground woih of his (Mnanoes. They have but little to do with 
our subject, and treat chiefly of the studies, scholastic exercises, 
and church service. Few of them refer to the constitution and 
guverriment of the University, although we tind articles — "on 
the eicction of the Ciiaiicellor," — " on the election of ordinary 
Lecturers," — " on the Vice-chancellor, and other Officers and 
Ministers of the University," — " on the public chest," oo 
the private cheats." llien follow : " Ordinances for the govern^ 
ment and salutary regulation of the Colleges," &c. Incooaequeoce 
of dtts injuncdon, three ddegates of eadi Faculty were dioeen, in 
February, 1556 or 57, (v. Lamb, nxviii. :) hut, moat probably, 
their kgisladve powers came to end, befaie they began to use 
them, by the Accession of EUzabeth. Neither the contento, nor 
the introduction of the " Ordinances of Cardinal Pole." nor their 
whole connection, imply that they were intended to introduce any 
thing c^ntially new. The necessary innovatioui? were to be made 
by the University -delegiitcs. All that was done by the " Ordi- 
nanceii," was to establish certain IStatutes, out of the existing 
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eaafymed mais, which were to he for llie time hemg at dl 
eventw, mdependentif of othefs whieh might he introdooed, and 
which did not come into eontndictioii with them. Hiia may he 
proved without any troohle, as Kgarda moat of the points: inaome 
alone, it ia donbtfbl ; and hi such instances might be found per. 
haps an anticipation of tibe innovations desired. Whoever over- 
looks (as Walsh and Lainb have done) the whole previous deve- 
lopement of the College inflnence, the origin of the Black Congre- 
gation, or whatever else this liody may have been called, in 
Cambridge ; whoever tiiinks he may judge of the sixteenth century 
by the standard of the thirteenth, will find in these Ordinan<^ 
plenty of innovations, nnd much that is t3rrannical> according to the 
Liberal standazd of the nineteenth. Nothing ^ppeaza to me tin^ 
and eaaentiaUy aodi« but the setting aside of the Docton, who, 
until then» had had their seats along with the Heads of the Colleges. 
Things, however, had long fluctuated. In the documents and 
accounts published by Lamb, (of the dates of 1624 to 1550,) the 
same, or rimilar afiktrs, are transacted sometimes with, and some* 
times witiiout, the Doctors. It does not appear that they ever 
complained, and the young opposition of 1572 evidently thrust 
themselves forward, quite uncalled for. to ailvocate their rights. 
I can scarcely imagine that thi>« was an mt* utional regulation, hut 
merely a congequencc of tlie gradual dying away of the Faculties. 
They preserved their influence, however, although in another form, 
as Seniors of the Colleges. They also continued to be represented 
in the Cambridge Caput, which, evidently in the " Ordinances,'* is 
alluded to as a much earBer institution, aithmigh Walsh ascribes it 
to Pole. 

NOTB (74) BBFIBBBn TO IN PaOB 161. 

Om the ymikful age of GradmU€§. 

I tuiunjt hcrt' tli-cu<s at large, wliy a state of democracy might 
have been injurious in the sixteenth ccntur}', thougti in the thir- 
teenth it was desirable, at least as the lesser evil. One point. 
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liowever> we may be allowed to touch upon. How would it have 
been poeribl^ at tiie eailier period* to have protected the property 
and ciistenoe of tlie Umreratiee ageinst the TownSr without a 
nnnMroufl and vigorous party, direetLy concerned in the privileges* 
&e. — in a wevd, witihont a rufing Demoerecy ? We must not, at 
the same time, onut to observe, that in consequence of the diminu- 
tion uf lime requisite tor tlie course of study, the Master's Degree 
was c»l)tained in tlie sixteenth century, many years earlier than 
in the tiurteenth and fourteenth. Perhaj)8 it would lie Ik Iter to 
give one decided instance of this : — Richard Lee (a Physician and 
a Chemist) entered the University of Cambridge in 1542, in his 
fiikeenth year, and took his Master's Degree in 1548, without any 
especial fsror. This was brought about not by Statute, but by 
Dispensations, wlndi also depended upon the majoiity of the 
liAasters. To juc^ by this instrace, it cannot be wondered tt, 
tiiat tiie mijoiity should have consisted of young men, of firom 
twenty to twenty-four years of age. Nor can we say that the 
p romoter s of the Statotes of 1750 were wrong, when they 
remarked, in answer to the complaints of the opposition, '* At the 
tyme of the m;ildiige of the old Statute, thcie were aJlmost ;dl 
Regrats that were of alle degrees in the Universitie, and tluit. 
auncyent men for the inoste parte : but nowe theie be not only 
younger in age, but more youthful! and untractable.'* 



Nora (75) BBFEBun to iw Paoe 165. 

On the Hiatutes of 1570, — and on the Test Oaths. 

The account in the teit, of the proceedings, with respect to 1]ie 
Camhiidge Statutes^ nay be the more depended upon, as it is 
derived partly firom authentic documents, and partly fiom tiie 
testimony of opponents to the Statutes. Among the latter, I 
reckon Wal.-h uiid Luinl) Hie few fact^i cited by the writers 
from trust^^ (1^thv ^ourcts to w Inch I had no access, I have used 
without iigret-iiig m their opinions or conclusions : nor will it, I 
hope, be urged against me, that they have furnished the sharpest 
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weapons against themselves. But what are we to think of a 
hittorical uid political author, who had fine aooees to all the 
aonroea lliat weie opeii to vntf beaide many oliien of the gnaleat 
importaiiee: and could yet overlook the gradual dereiopeinent of 
the power of the Heaida« and aaaeit that '* die Statutea of 1570 com- 
pletely rendutiamsed the whole oider of things, by banafaning a 
more than mdinary influence over aU our ddiberative prooeedingi>, 
into the hands of the Masters of the Colleges!" I might cite 
much more to the same pur^jort, — for instance, the common 
declamations against the Test Oaths, as originally unheard of and 
unknown in the Universities, " which were national establishments 
open to men of every sect," iind, as first introduced by Cardinal 
Pole in a Catholic, and by James I. in a Protestant sense. Can 
anything be more confused and prejudiced, than this modem 
idea of natiomai eatabfiafaoentB* aa applied to the Coiporatioaa of 
the Middle Agea ? What can Mr. Walah poaiibly mean, when 
he fitnoiea the Catholic Chnich tolerated "wum ^ vXL net*" at 
the Uaiverntiea, whibt he himadf, and tiuwe of bia opinions, 
never can declaim loudly enough against die penecation of the 
Lollards* and other heretioe? The decided form, however, of 
preveuLivc Tcbt Oaths, is to be found in the times of the Catiiolic 
Church. For instance, in 1425, the preceptors were obliged to 
take the following oath, among others. — " Also, thou shalt swear 
never to teach any of the conclusions laid down by the Fnar W. 
de Russel (Item tujurabis ut mUUm conclusionum per fratrem W. 

Ruaaell pontarum docebis — Wood). The " conchnoiu** 
mentioned, 9xe Wykliffite doctrines. Lamb, it is true, also com- 
pletdy entertains all these distorted opinions, hut he deserves our 
grateful acknowledgement, for having <smnwm«iB«te*i all the docu- 
ments, (v. Golleetf Ac. p. S36 to 402,) namely, (in addition to 
Statutes which were pnUished by Dyer.) thememorisl of die 1$0; 
the reply of the Chancellor and the Heads; the further objections 
of the complainants; the counter statemaits of the Heads; the 
resolution of the commibbioners ; and various other documents. I 

* [The Universities were not iho Ivu national for that. The r.r)ll«fd» and 
other " heretics" were then persecuted in the Kation also.} 
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cannot attempt tu examine the several points. The memorial 
fxmtains a gnat and confiued mass of perfectly inconsistent truths, 
•emi-tnithB, exaggerations, and errors, collected together from a 
perfectly untenahte iwint <rf view ; and although the defence of the 
other party has many weak pomti, I m, after a moat conacien - 
tMHu and nnprejodiocd nw e ati g atton, altogether of the decsided 
opmion of the Commiwioiiege, "that Hie Statatea, as they he 
draweD, maie yet stands and no greats reason to make any altera* 
tkm, &c. ; and that Iheis younger men have heen fere o v e r seen to 
seek their pretended reformation, by disordered meanes/' &c. The 
Heads complain bitterly, that whilst they are accused of oppression 
and intolerance, the most unbridled and arrogant liceiitiousnesa had 
jEiTiined ground, and that so far from seeking to direct tlie academic 
atfairs. the time would soon come, when no respectable, sensible, 
and peaoefully^diaposed man would consent to accept such an 
office. 

Nom (76) nannun to zv Paoi 166. 

On the Board of Heads at Cambridge, 

« 

I have already stated* m the Gamhridge Statutes, no 

express mention is made of the assembling of the Heads. These 
• Statutes have no settled expression corresponding to tlic " Weekly 
Meeting:" uf the Oxford Statutes. "Vhe authority of t!ie body may 
be deduced, however, partly from the incidental regulations, in 
which the Provosts or Principals are mentioned, and partly from 
the whole course and direction of these matters, as described above. 
To cite the pase^gea of the Statutes, bearing upon the subject, 
would he nnneoeasaxy, as nohody donbta of their oontainmg these 
amngements; it b only thehr suitability and legality that are 
called in question by one party. To appeal however to Hie letter 
of the Statutes, in support of the power of the Heads» might with 
move reason he ohjeeted to. The manner in whidi tbe Ststutes 
have been drawn up, upon this point, is such, that while most of 
tiic attributes of the Heads are very distinctly expressed (for 
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instance, in cap. 50, on the interpretation of the Statutes), others 
are only implied, hinted at» or even tacitly presuppo<ied, and are to 
be interpreted only by a conclusion H/orticri^ This ia more eape- 
daUy liw caae with regard to the partkipaladn of the Heada in die 
general ddnection dS affiura, along with tlie DhanoeOor and R octor a , 
about wbidi there eziato juat aa little donbt aa abont any other of 
thev attribtttea, which axe more defimtdy atated* But e?en m tfaia 
point, tlwre are minor details, whidi are eipreaaly hdd down ; for 
instance, in a matter of discipline, where the Vice-chancellor is not 
alloweti to pronounce imy sentence of expulsion or rustication, or 
of impri$*onment ng-ainst Graduates, without the consent of the 
majority the Heada. (v. cap. 52.) 

NOTB (77) BBVBRRBD TO IN P^OB 167. 

On the Election of Powerful Statesmen as Chancellors of the 

Universities. 

Although, e?en eariier, distinguiafaed Frdatea had been cleeled 
ChanoeUoia, the ayatem took a deoded fbnn first in 1453, when 
NevQle, Biahop of Pzeter, and afterwards Archlnahop of York, waa 

chosen Chancellor, and remained so by re-election till tiie year 
1472, when he fell into disgrace wiLli the King, and of his own 
accord laid down liis Academic office. Then followed several 
Chancellors chosen after the oM fashion. From 1484 to 14!)4, 
tlie dignity of Chancellor waa filled Ijy UusgcU, Bishop of Lincoln ; 
then, till the year 1500, by Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
then again, up to the year 1506, by different persons, either 
Prelates or reaident-Maaters ; and, finally, till the year 1632, by 
Wareham, Arehbiahop of Ganterbuiy, in whom eommenoea the 
list of ChanceUora for life (in the above-mentioned aenae; that ia 
to aay, as long aa the drenmatancea laated whidi detenmned the 
ehoice). The oommon opmion (which is repeated alao by Lamb) 
that Ruaaell waa the first Chanodlor who waa dected for life, ia 
(aafer aa we may judg^e from FFbrnfa FasH) entirely erroneous, 
he was always re-elected, and declared himself, in 14^4, incapable 
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of ray longer heading the oMce, on account of the increaaog infir* 
nitiea of old age. Ibis m, after aU, a matter of indifiiereiuse; and 
IB only anoUier pioof of the neoesmty of lecoviog tudi tmditioDal 
aceotmtB wmSk caution ; nnoe» even upon points where tmstworUiy 
infennatian ia at hand, — (where, aa in this uiatanoe, only a re- 
fere&ce to Wood is necessary.) — the greatest inaoGoxacy prevaib, 
even among anIhosB who lay daim to research. As (or Cambridge, 
we find that Rotherham, Archbishop of York, was Chancellor there 
from 1473 to 1483. He was succeeded by several Bishop.^, most 
of whom continued many years, some only one ; in the first case, 
probably by re-election. Fi.«hcr, Bishop of Ilochester was elected 
in 1504, and remained in oihce at least until his fall in 1535. 
Whether he was elected at once for Ufe, I cannot tell : but in 
1528^ the University endeavored to obtain Wolsey as Chancellor. 
Ihe Statutes of 1570 say: "Ihe office of Chanodlor ahall be held 
aa long aa the ancient Statutes and customs of the UmTCfsity per- 
mitted, namely, for two years complete, or for such a time aa the 
Chancellor shall he allowed by the tacit consent of the University 
to remain hi office." — So too the Oxford Statutes. — ^The first /sy- 
GhanceUor, in Oxford, was Sir John Mason ; in Cambridge, the 
Doke of Northiunbcrland : both from 1552 to 1558. For the last 
two hundred years, none but lay-Chaucellors have been elected. 



NoTs (78) asFKHAKo TO IN Paob 172. 

On the Cycle of Proetori* 

Befofe the institution of the Cyde, matters pcobaUy went on in 
Cambridge much aa Wood relates of Oxford, when, without leave 
hy Statute, powerfnl Election Chibe conspired to keep fheoffioe of 
Roetor among themselvea. Doubtless these dubs {§oiatitia) had 
fixed rules, for agreeing on their can d idate ; and if they could not 
carry his election, the riots ensued of which such bitter complaints 
were made. These were the inevitable consequences of the free 
election in the Senate, and travc an impulse to tlic ol)vious remedy 
of transferring the dection to the Colleges by a set Cycle. The 
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oonfouon, coatxadictions, and endless changes which must liave oc- 
eoired danng the reign of Heary VIII. may be well imagined from 
llie aecoimts gi?en of Qzfoid: aa to Cambridge, we have no ape- 
cial detafla. Hie tMa ram of the Statatea of 1549, oould only 
Inereaae tiie oonfudon or, at the beat, make room for that aoit of 
practical Cyde which waa probably ertaMiahed before 1514. It ia 
very difficult to say what could have been better, under llie dream- 
stances, than again introducing the Cycle of 1514, which %\ a.s u 
course as natural as it was legal. But all tliis is never Ukea into 
coii-uleration by the libenil op]K>!«ition, which thinks only of party 
theories and interests, to support winch they accommodate (in 
order to suit their own views) some pretended ancient rigkt which 
ia aa little enquired into as it ia known. 

NOTB (79) UFBBBBD TO IK PaOK 179. 

DeiaUs amcemituji University Proje$$ors, their Saiarics, 

The patronage of Professorships of Rojral Foundation is vested 
in ^e Crown. To those founded by the Universit}- itself, (as to all 
other a(»demic offices.) the Heads nominate and the General As- 
sembly elects. As to those endowed by individuals, there was no 
rule at aU. In order to give a general idea of the pecuniary means 
under the control of the Acadmic authorities, I communicate the 
following statistical notices, in which I have thou^t it brtter to 
phu» the two Universitiea side by aide. — 





OxroKD. 


Caxbrioox. 


(1) Fkoleason and Lecturers .... 


£5400 


£5630 




3000 


9000 




15000 


17750 


(4) Heads of Colleges 


18350 


12650 


(5) Fellows 


116500 


90330 


(6) University Scholarships. &c... 


1188 


1320 




6030 


13390 




168 


342 
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Gambridob. 



(9) CoUege Prizes . . . 

(10) University livings. 

(11) Ckilkge livings . 



2400 
136500 



1038 
600 
98800 



The yearly total in salaries, benefices, stipends, &c. amoimte, in 
Oxford, to £31 1 .1 70 ; in Cambridge, to £242,568. We need not 
state that the Colleges give away their own benefices, offices, &c. 
^uite independently, and without interference on the part of the 
Univernty : while in the University, as in the Colleges, it is the 
Hesds who eiercue the decisive infinence in the lypointments to 
offices snid endownieBts. 

[Gontinned from die Appendix to the Author'* weeimd vohtm^ 

Respecting the moral and scientific import of the numhera of 
PlrofeMois, I have abesdy said all that wis needed. According to 
'niompsoii's Bxitidi Annuel, thirteen ont of the twenty*liaar Fro- 
fcseois in CsmhridgSt give lectures; and In Oxford tm» out of 
thirty-seven Fhifieseors and Lecturers. This giving irf lectores 
itadf, amounts (as we have seen) to ddiveiing a course of from 
twenty to thirty hours in a year.* 

Concerning the nomination of the Professors hi both the Univer* 
bities, tlic followiiig brief notices will suffice. 

In tjxPOBD, excepting the five Regius Professors who are 
nominated by the Crown, most of the Profe88orshiji>,--ijUch as 
those of Ancient History, Poetry, Anglo-Saxon, Common Law* 
Saoflcrit, PoUtical Economy, Anatomy, Medicine (Aldrich's),— 
are appointed by election of the Univendty " in Omvocstioa." In 
this arrsngement, however« there are, in some cases, certain res* 
trietians. Hius, tiie IMeasor of An^o-Sason is chosen every 
fife years, aooofding to a Cycle of the CoU^ges, &c. &o. This 
•ppens very stnnge : yet if the aim was to give an impulse to 
Iheee studies, but litlile can be said sgunat it. To some Proftsso- 
risl duurs, the Vice-chanccikir and the Heads of eeitun Colleges 
nominate ; to others, the H^s of certain (iToUeges alone : in otlier 
cues, the election lies with the Proctors, as in regard to the 
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ProfeaBorahip of Music, which is an annual appointment. Much 
more complicated steps are taken for the Saville Professorship of 
Geometzy* the dectiofi to which is placed in the hands of the 
Archbufaop of Canterbuzy, the Bishop of London, tlie ChaoceUor 
of Bnglaml, tlie Prime Mmiater, tlie Lead Chief Justice, the IjoHs 
of the TretMttft and the Dean of the Arehet* 

In Cambridob» in addition to tlie four older R^os Profe sao ra, 
there are three more (those of Modem History, Botany, and 
Mineralogy) that are nominated by the Crown. The Professor of 
Geology' is chosen by the Senate, the Chancellor of the Univci hity, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ely, the President of 
the Royiil Society in London, the President of the Royal Medical 
College, and the Members of Parhament for the University. The 
Professor of Astronomy and Geometry is nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor of England, the President of the Privy Council, the 
Lord Ptivy Seal, the Lord High TVeasurer, and the Lord Steward 
of the Royal HousehaU. For the Noinsian Phifesaorshipof Tlie- 
ology two Candidates are set forth by the Masters of Trinity, 
King^s, and Caius Colleges, between whom the other Heads are to 
chooee. The Rofesaor of Experimental Physics is elected by those 
"Regent-Masters" who have resided the greater part of a year 
before the election. The Professors of Chemistry and Anatomy are 
elected in the Senate, " after the manner of citizens," and the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy by " a ^jfrace." 

The salaries in Oxford and Cambridge vary between £40 -md 
£400. a year. These examples, to which we might add many 
others, (especially if we were to enter upon otiier foundations, sti- 
pendiary offices, &c.,) are quite enough to show the pecoliaiity of 
all these matters at the English UniTersities, and the great Tariely 
in thtir Afferent arrangements. 
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NoTB (80) BBnuiso TO iM Paob 182. 

On the Abolition of the Black Congre^atiott. 

I cannot tell how fiv Uie Statutes of 1549 were tMitily,and how 
hr cxpresaly aboliBhed, to make room finr the older regolatioiiB* 
wiiieh dioae Statotee had ignored. There was no want of Com- 
mitteee of Revidon» with foil powers, (for instance, a. d. 1576,) 

but we learn nothing abont the results. According to Wood, I 
cannot but conclude that the Black Con^:re<i;^idon, which was 
superseded by the Weekly Meeting, was in active exercise even in 
1569. Whether it returned of its own accon], or was fonnidly 
re-established, is more than I can say ; nor can I tell, whether the 
expression " Conventus Hebdomadalis," and the rule to meet every 
Monday, already existed. Both these points, at all events, are dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the Statutes of 1633. Perhaps it was not at 
all the intention of the Statutes of 1549, to do away witii this body. 
As to the innovations introduoed by liricester, if we even take 
the very worst case for granted, namely, that he introduced them 
fay a stroiKe of his pen, and widumt regard to the established legis- 
lative forms, we may still oondnde, (from the nature of the case, 
and from tiie analogy with Gamhridgc.) that his measures had fiill 
as many partizans as opponents. But it is not proved that he pro- 
ceeded contrary to the Statutes. Tlie principal passage in Wood 
(i- 290) declares: — " He plunged himself still deeper in our 
affairs : for wlien he had [)ecome versed in the Chancellorship, iic 
changed the University administration in almost every part ; in 
some things, for the better ; but in most for the worse. In the 
last year he abolished the ancient form (named Per instantes) of 
deeting the Fkoctora. He nominated, moreover, the Ckimmissary, 
or fto-dianodlor, sometimes without oonsnlting the Convocation, 
a thing which, it is ascertained, had in ancient times most xaiely 
been done. Yet we ought not to suppress what is notorious tcm 
public usage, that he was the first to ahoUsh the.Bh»k Ckmgrega. 
tion, and to enact ^t the Vfoe-cbaticellor, Frodxnrs, and Heads 
of the Houses should meet snd deliberate, before any matter was 
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laid before the Senate of the whole Uni%'ersity. He, moreover, 
decreed, tliat public business, and especially that of the greatest 
moment, should be despatched secretly, and by ballot, and not, as 
before, openly, and by giving in the rotes to the Proctors." With 
regard to the nomioatiaii of the Vioe-chaaodlor, Wood oertunly 
taya, in hia Fatii, (li. 428) : ^ '* He uiaed upon tiie power of 
nominating;*' but, in a paaaage shortly after» with reference to 
abolishing the electing of Ftoctora per ntsfaalef, he states " It 
was abrogated at the advice of the Chancellor,** In tiiis instsnoe* 
at least, mention is made of the common and regular way of 
Academic legislation: whSe in the prenous one, every thing is 
expressed very vagucl}'. At tlie yery worst, the expression " seize 
upon" can only be made to refer to the nomination of the Vice- 
chaxicellor ; as to which the riprht was doubtful, and he had prece- 
dents in his flavour. In fact, had Leicester been guilty of no 
gi^ter misdeeds towards the Universit}\ he would scarcely need 
any justification. Besides, if he had been desirous of doing any- 
thing eitraordinaiy, he mi^t have easily done it by a Royal 
Letter. 

[See also the liollowing Note, on the election of Che Yice-chan* 
ceDor.] 

NOTB (81) BBFBaaSO TO IN Paob 184. 

On tht right tkt CkmceUmr to mammate ku mm Dtputm. 

It appears to mc very probable, that the Chanci ll ir uri^nally 
nominated his Deputy or Deputies, with the proviso that they were 
approved of by the Untversi^. Wood's explanations upon this 
point are in the highest degree unsatisfactory. In a passage where 
he professedly treats of the question, he saya : '* The ChanceUor 
fenneily caUed-in as subsidiaries, sometiiDea fewer, sometimes more 
gownsmen, as need mi^t be." (il. 887.) Tliis we might imagine 
would infer the system of nomination. The eipressions used, how- 
ever, witii reference to the innovations introduced by Leicester, hint 
attiiecontraiy: although in the firrt passage the words "very tardy 
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done in aacieDt times " may be made to refer only to the " without 
consulting the Convocatioii," and not to the nominating. Such an 
iiiteipi«tation would agree with what became the eatabliahed rule : 
and M^^ectiog to conmlt die Convocation was tmt a temporary 
act of choice. Aa to tiie period prior to Heoiy VIII.« we have no 
antlienlie noticet whatever. Hie Vkse-chanceDon, howerer, were 
tben naoaUy nominated by the ChanceHor* which ia satiafrctoiily 
proved in the " FutL" We might perhaps infer, that at an earlier 
period, tiie Chancdlor, after commg to an understanding with the 
University, nominated his Deputies, who were forth.with recog- 
nized. That the Chancellor should have a share in the matter was 
only reasonable. His confidence in the Comipissary was necessarily 
a very principal point, as they had to act together and share 
a conunon responsibility. On the other hand prudence and 
equity required, that the University should have no Commissaiy 
liDfoed upon it, who did not poasess ii9 confidence. Thus a 
previooe good understanding between the parties was* the sub- 
stsnee^of the matter : the rest was a mere form, fzpresstng the 
aetnal positiop of things. The following, most aasnrsdly, waa no 
isolated case, and will render the matter more intelligible. When 
Rosad, Bishop of London, was chosen Ghanodlor for the second 
time, after much resistance he accepted the office upon the ex- 
press condition, th.it he should be allowed to be constanth' ab- 
sent, and to be rej)rc-( iiti d by Commisssahes, wiio should perform 
the duties of Clianceiior in every respeet : (v. Wood, ii. 414.) It 
is impossible to imagine the course pursued in choosing the Com- 
nnssaries to have been other than has been just described* The 
Chancellor, no doubt, officially designated the persons whom, by 
previous oonferenoe, he had been left free to nominate : and the 
ConTOcation accepted them. Nor can we donbt that the previoas 
con fe re n ce was of a private nature ; that is to say, waa only witli 
the more influential members of the University, the Heads of the 
Coflegea and Dodoes, tibevirjjMljdres in feet; and that it was they 
who guaranteed and effected the acceptance by tlie Convoeation 
of the person proposed. Just so, at this day, the four Pro- 
Vice-chancellors, (who hold the same position towards the 

TOL. It. J t 
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Vice-ehanoeUor u the Ckimmiaaanes formerly held towards the 
Chancellor,) are nominated by the Vioe-chaoodkr, though it was 
ne?er enacted by Statute. 

NoTB (82) RBPiamED to ik Pagb 196. 
On the right qf voting of the RegetUe and NwU'Regenie* 

llo>^j)ecting the 8tTanE;t»ly Luiifused position of the Regents and 
Nott-Reyents, cstabli.-lK'd partly ])y j-tatiite, jwtly by dispensation 
or suflFerauce, the following notitc will buffice. 'J'hc compulsory 
Repents in Oxford conaiat of all Masters during' the fust year afber 
taking their Degree. The voluntary Regents, of the Masters dur- 
mg thebr aecond year's standing, the Resident Doctors of all Fa- 
CQlties, all the Heads of tiie Golkgea and Halls, aU Ptofeasors and 
Lecturers, the Masters cf the Schools, tiie Examiners, the Deans 
and Censors of the Colleges: the Master's Degree and one year's 
Regency being necessary for aU* The Non-Regent Masters ace aU 
[other] Masters after the end of the second jrear of their Regency. 
With regard to their corporate rights, aU the Regents have a 
V(itL ill Congrrf/u! ion, and all Regents and Non-Regenfc^ in Convo- 
cation. The compulsory Rtyents in Cambridge, consist of .Mn^iters 
during tlie first ^ve years after taking their Degree. The voluntary 
Regents comprise the same classes as in Oxford, with the excep- 
tion of the Masters of two years' standing, who (of comae) an 
still cofl^pailiory il«^tffll«. The Non-Regent Masters are all Masters 
upon the tennination of their Regency of fiveyeaza. The R^gente 
of evtry desolation vote in the Upper House of llie Senate (the 
White Hood Coogregation). In the Lower House, on the con- 
tnucy, vote, in the first place, the Non-Regento, — that ia to say. 
the Masters alter tiie tennination of their Regency ; and secondly, 
the voluntary Regents, if so indincd. If all the Masters of Arts 
were to remain at the University or in closer connexion with it, 
kej)t their namei? n])on the College books, and made use of the 
ri rht of voting thus devolving upon them, the resident voluntary 
Regents (Doctors, &c.) voting in the Convocation in the Lower 
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House would naturally always be in tlie minority' ; hut n« the mi- 
nor part oiily of the Masten retain tliis right, and fewer still make 
use of it, this never occurs. WaLsh and otben look upon it aa 
shocking (as upon everything that does not agree with their own 
news) that the voluntarjr Regents should vote in the JLiow^ House 
also ; but as I have proved, (jp. 100» &c.,) it peifectly oorresponds 
with the <«iginal state, which is still preserved unrestricted in 
Oififfd, while in Cambridge, the oompulsory Regents are no longer 
tpretttjf entitled to this double vote. The latter point does 
certainly seem to be unjust, nor can I explain the origin of it. 



NOTB (83) REPEOBKD TO IN PaGK 219. 

Om the AfMkhip*9 right of Vrnttahn: and on the Butt of 

Bonifoiee, 

My statements are certainly opposed to the opinion of Oxford 
men concerning the^ull of fionifiuse IX.» (which th^r ascribe 
to Booi&ce VIII.;) a Bull which they considered to emanci- 
pate them not only from the Judicial, but also from the Visitorial 
power. But on the fonner point the Bull seems to oontsin 
not^g but a confirmation of datms already enforced, although 
never formally recognized : while to tiie second point it doea not 
refer at all, although its expressions are certainly vague and ora- 
tuneiil i iJ DiiL'^li to admit of a very extensive iuterprctiition. The 
Bull itself u iu* obtained illegally, being not only an infriiii^eincnt of 
the Statute of " Praemunire," but agiiinst the will und without the 
knowledge of the liuiverfiity; indeed in violation of its Statutes. 
Accordingly, it was never recognized, either by the Crown or by 
the Primate ; and was afterwards revoked by Pope John XXIII. 
Sixtus IV., it is true, again confirmed it, but, undoubtedly, only in 
the sense actually intended, namely, as establishing that no appeal 
could be made from ^ Umvemtf IVibunals to the Aidibashop's 
Comt ; a privilege which vras recognized by all. Hie tempnaxy 
revocation of the Bull vras probably occasioned fay the misinterpre- 
tation of it by the University. Be this as it may : this Bull, to 
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which the University never ventured to appeal, cither before Parlia- 
ment or before the Huyai or Ecclesiastical Jndfi;es, and which was 
consequently null and void at all events in Jact, cannot pot»&ibIy be 
looked upon as a confirmation or extenBum of the undisputed right 
of the d/e mm IroAi extra. There can be no doubt that the ri^t» 
in this veij applieatioii of it to the Aidibiahop's Court, is mach 
older than the BuQ, Bltfaoiigfa« like the oilier privilegea» it was 
always attuked from time to time by tiioee who sufiered from it. 
The Bull oonfirms this privilege, as wdl as all other more ancioit 
and more modem ones* 

Tlie foUovt-in^ notice may serve as proof. With regard to Ox- 
ford, we find a case mentioned by Wood, (a. «. 1362,) iu which a 
Carmelite Monk appealed to the Aiclibishop'? Court: whereupon 
Royal letters of Prohibition were is^siied against every appeal of 
the kind, both within and ^nthout the kingdom ; and the ju9 de 
non trahi extra was thus protected alike against Rome and 
against the Archbishop. The state of things in Cambridge was 
also closely similar. Dyer mentions Letters Fstent of the year 
1352» which dedare x " Iliat no schoflars* in any canses touching 
their privileges, shall be summoned out of the Univernty into 
the Curia CkrittkmitatU adding thereto [In English words] : 
"in auet cognizsbie dunwdhr,*' Letters also of the ^ear 
1404 decree : That the Chancellor shall not be impeded by ap- 
I)eals to tlic ArchbiJiliop, &c. The Bamweli-ch&e of 1430, which 
has been eqiuUly misunderstood by the Cambridge men, as the 
Bull of 1396 by the Oxtuid men, must be considered in like man- 
ner, simply as a conhnnation of the already existing exemptions , 
da Jurisdictione ecclesiastica Episcopi et Archiepiscopi. But it is just 
as certain that the Archbishop's right of VuUatio in capita et 
mmbrit, which took plsce, for instance, as late as 1401, (v. Ful* 
ler,) was never given up; and can acarody be said to have been 
abolished by the above-mentioned Bull. The introductory eipres* 
sions are : " By the power of tlisse presents we exempt. &e., from 
all jurisdiction, noiuivioir and powu of any Archbishops soever, 
as also of the natond [aefonrm] Legates of the said see ; likewise of 
all Bishops, and other ordinary Judges, as to contracts entered 
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into* or atcewMM, erimeB, and nusdeBwuon comiDitted beneath the 
fimits." &c. : — ^wonb» which may certainly be screwed into meaning 
•onetbing more than tiiejuriadiction. That endeaTorsahoidd have 
been made at the time to cb eo, ia not very «Ltraordinary, but it ia 
curiona that Wood and other more modem authors ahould quite 
ham overlooked the difierenoe between Jurisdiction and Visitation. 
Were any other evidence respecting these points necessary, a Cam- 
brul<_rc document of the year 140') would be decisive,- — namely, 
the " LrijLters of the Archbishop, lest, wliile his \' imitation is 
pendintr, the jurisdiction of the University he hindered." A f wi- 
talio m capUe et membru occurred m 1401, and shortly afterwards 
followed the decree of 1405, with regard to the jurisdiction. To 
assert that an Archiepiscopal "^''isittition never really took place in 
Oxford, is an unfounded boast. To say nothing of the earlier Visi- 
tations of 1276, and 1284, there was the VisitatioB of 1384, which 
nototHMisfytook placeMo^eel aumMs, respecting which I refer 
my readers to Wood, and to tiie ** life o£ Richard 11., by the Monk 
at Binsfaam :*' (ed. Heame, p. 1 1 5, sqq.) The Visitation of which 
notice was given in 1390, was prevented only by the violent resist* 
snce of the University. After that (between 1394 and 97) the 
Bull of Boniface was put forth, which was immediately attacked in 
the most decided inauuer hy the Jurists of the Universit)', and was 
totally rejected by King-, Parliament, and Convocation ; so that it 
was only out of extrt rm c mii-ideratiou that the University was 
spared the Praemunire. When the Constitutions of Arundel were 
introduced by the Visitation of 1410, the University once more 
resisted upon the strength of the Bull : but the King interfered so 
decided^, that in 1411 the measuies were put in force. Hie 
Oxford men neit maintained, that this \^tatkm was no precedent 
for the fvtore, as it had not been made "in OQK^e H miemtnB** but 
only " i$ ktereH," and they did not wish to dispute the Arch- 
bishop's right to a Visitation of that natnre. But in 1390, the 
question had been predsely tiie same, and, after all, it vras a mere 
distinction ii^tfaont a ^ifierence. — -Tlie principal object of the Visit. 
at»Mi was undoubtedly the extirpation of heresies. It does not 
appear that aiiy other Archiepiscopal Visitations took place, after 
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th» aim had been attained ; probably, became there vas no urgent 
cause for it, and nobody feLt '"^m*^ to atir up unneoeuarily this 
whole swarm of academic bees ; or nests of wasps, they might be 
called by the 'evil disposed. The thorough Visitations, afterwards ' 
made, were in the name of the Crown ; Pole alto visited tiie Uni- 
versity as Legate, and not as Archbishop. This discontinuation of 
the Ai L liiepiscopal right of Visitation inny ven,' j)robably have con- 
tirnu tl Oxford in it.s tlefusion tliat it was exempt. When, upon a 
later occa^^iou, iu Laud's time, the Arclibishop's right of Visitation 
was reasserted, apparently without a real or immediate motive, and 
merely in the unfortunate spirit, which prevailed, of claiming theo- 
retical powers without practical need, the University indeed again 
brought forward quite boM Jide, all its old, and very bad, argu- 
ments. Hie matter, however, was laid before the King's Court, 
and, as was to be expected, was decided against the Uoiverntyi and 
since then, no fortber mention has been made of it. Astothefoble 
or tradition current at the University, which asoibed this Bull to 
Bonifime VIII., it scarcely indeed reqmres further refutation. No 
mention is ever made of the Bull prior to 1396, and certdnly the 
I'niversity would have founded its claims ujion it often enough 
before, (as in 1390 for instance,) had it r<^y been in existence at 
that time. The manner, however, in winch it is mentioned in the 
transactions of 1396 and 1 398 and 1411, clearly prove?, that it had 
been only just then obtained, and that, in such great haste and in 
such n way, that even the most necessaiy formalities were over- 
looked, to an extent which »cited suspicions that the whole was a 
fabrication. Upon the subject of these transactions, I refer, after 
Wood, more especiaUy to Willdns (iii. 327, sq^*) The King men- 
tions the Bull as " itftgwr a ooAis is^pelraCwM " and the Jurists 
speak of it among other things as follows : "Certain Masters and 
Bachelors of Art have lately cunningly obtained from the Court of 
Rome, in the name of the whole Univenity, a oertsin absurd privi- 
lege of exemption," &c. Further on it says : " Holding in bis 
hand a .schedule not fortified with Itu Aj)o.«toUc Bo.«s, {bulla,) nor 
witli any authentic neai nor any sign or signature whatever of a 
public notar>'. ' llie Bull of bixtus (of Uic year 1480) 
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moreover, expressly ii^^ciibe?^ it to Boniface IX., u.'- Wood him^dl* 
admits, although he aftemard?, when he cites the Bull, put.-i a 
*• VIII." after it, in order not to belie the tradition. How far the 
iiiw^r»am tcoor of tlie expressions used in the Bull, " Bom^acius 
Mtnm tervoruM t ^c, datum Ronut Pontifcaius nostri anmo 9$gto," 
may liave been made iiee of in support of tins idea, I cannot say; 
it became however, by degrees an academic article of fiutb, tvUch 
even Wood did not venture eipreaeLy to gainsay, althongii he 
was convinced of the contrary, I have never been abk to find 
the Boll itself anywhere except in Wood, or in otfaera who have 
bo r rowed it fimn Wood, as Bulntas for instance. I have looked 
for it in vain in the *' Adlerla/' 



NOTK (84) REFEBRKD TO lit PaQB 219. 

The Uimr$U9e» had meiiher VeU nor ui the OmeoeaiU Clm» 

A negative proof that the Universities had neither vote nor seat 
in the " Convocation of the Cleigy of the Province of Canteibuiy," 
may be found in all the notices respecting these assemblies— and 
eqpedaUyin^nikins. That Ihey were only oocasianaUy summoned 
or admitted to give evidence on certain pdnts, may be seen most 
pluoly in the tnmsartfcms respecting the benefices in the first half 
of the fifteenth century. I may dte also the Royal Letters of 
1414, addressed to the Cambridge Chancellor: (v. Rymer.) " Since 
we have heard of your different dissensions, &c., we command 
you to appear in proper person before the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury', and his co-hrethrcu in Convocation, at the Church of 
St. Paul, &c., to the » nd that provision be made to this cllect in 
the aforesaid Convocation, &c. And, moreover, you shidl cause 
to be ordained that four sufficient men of each side be there," 
&c. It is ezpressfy said, with reference to this affkir elsewhere, — 
" The King sent an order to the Chancellor of C^ambridge, to be 
present at this London Synod, but oiii^ (aoa-atn) for consultations 
respecting the janglings," Ac. Of the taxation of the Universities, 
I have taken some notice below. As to the part token by them 
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in several of the gcaeral Councils, (respecting which Meiners and 
others have such strange notions,) the following proofs will suffice. 
When the Londoii Synod met in 1395, upon the subject of the 
Schism, [between Pope and Anti-Pope J it ia stated : " Whereas a 
ktler from the Univenity of Paris had been tnmsmitted bj tiie 
King ct Ftme, our King called & ConTocation at Oxford, of tiie 
mofe aldlfnl Tleoiogians of the whole Univenitjr, as well Regents 
aa Non-Bcgenta, who wrote' in frnmr of Urban, their Roman Pope, 
and OQofiimed their writing with the seal of the Qiford Uniyerrity : 
and transmitted it by King Richard to the King of France, at 
Paris:" (Knighton and WiJkius, iii. 225.) In 1309 we find 
another llo) iJ brief, asking " \^Tiat was the opinion of the Univer- 
sity in the matter of the Schism :" lu the summons to the Archi- 
episco})al Convocation in 1410, after the usual formula, follow the 
words : — " We order you to summon all and every sutfragan, &c.; 
also all the other men of mighty literature, equally sagacious and 
ripe;" to treat about the Schism : (iii. 359.) These ** learned men*' 
evidently belonged to the Universities, and were perhaps even 
titaur elected representatiTes or " OrtAmm**' indeed, their Gion- 
edhn are afterwarda expressly mentioned. The Univeraities were 
in the same way invited to send their " learned men" to Pisa, 
Constance, and Bead. Vt tiiej took no each part at Trent, it was 
becanse the Reformation had destroyed all these relations. As 
late as 1521, Wolsey called upon "certain academicians, witik 
other learned men, to refute the heresy of Luther. 

NoTX (85) RSFK&&fii> TO IN Page 22 i. 

Powen of tie Ptpe mid of ike Arckbuhop over the UmoeniHee^ 

We have often mentioned Papal Bulls, bearing upon these 
mattera and npon others of a aeeular kind; and the analogy in 
this respect between Paris and the English Universities, is unde- 
niable. * Althoo^ peihapa not all the BqDs eonoeming the Uni- 
versaty of Paris were applicable to the En^ish Universities; extant 
testimony proves that the Pope had the right to make sunilar 
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regulations with regard to them also. Few documents of the kind 
have been preserved, — obviously by reason of the dcvastutiona and 
spoliations which accompanied the Schism and the Reformation. 
In their tenqpoffaiy differences also with the Crown, documenta 
may have been tampered with and injured, yet not ao as to alter 
the whole chaiacter of thinga, which was aure, mofeover, to be 
ahraya recognized again by the Grown. Beaidea, the Clementine 
Cooatitution waa expresaly adopted in Oxford, and in the same 
way a new book of the Decretala waa ordained by the Pope, in 
1299, for lecturing. The matters which, under certain dremn- 
stances fell into the hands of the Pftpal Legates to arrange and 
decide, may be seen by the events of and 1214. 

Examples of the Archbishop '.s right of Visitation may be found 
(in Wood and W ilkins, ii. 109) in the years 1276 and 1284 ; when 
not only matters of heresy, but even barbarisms of ever\- kind in 
Grammar, (such as " ego currit ; in curro,") Logic, Natural 
Fhiloeophy, &c. came imder the Archbishop's tepfooi. In 1343, 
lawa were propoaed by the Archbishop against too great luxury in 
dreaa, which were aanctioned by the London Convocation. Thoae 
who reaiated their authority were even deprived oi their Degree or 
e][peOed. Tliere were, conaequently, alao judicial powera that 
were connected with the right of Viaitation. 

NoTK (86) RSPKaasD to in Page 227. 

The followmg notice may serve to illustrate tind explain the 
above. I shall avoid all controversy (to which the temptation is 
80 great) about the Middle- Age judicature, particularly the English; 
my buaineaa ia aok^ witii the Universitiea. Let us first turn our 
attention to the power which the Crown might esereiae, by a 
" VuUiih im tt mmbrif,*' Thaait of the yeara 1538, 1549, 
1555, and 1559, eertainly appear at firat aigfat to be ano m ali e a, 
aflbrding no.oondttsiona aa to the real poaition of thinga before, 
and acareely any aa to their after>oonditioa. In ao for aa tfaeae 
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Visitations comprised i^piritual as well as temporal matters, i^uch a 
¥iew of them is correct, but it is equally certain, that they did not 
surpass the ordinary authority of the prerogative in all the tempo- 
ral uSban of the Universities. There is indeed Bomething to be 
aaid on tbe ode of lestrictmg the nam ** Visitation/* nooording to 
the ancient uaage of it in the language, to the sphere of the 
Ckurek* Indeed* during th« dispnte veapeeting tiie Arehbiahop'a 
Viaitalion in the reign of Richard II., (an. 1397,) the Unimaitjr 
andeavored to escape fnm it under the pretext, (among many 
others,) that Ihe r^ht of Vnntati<m belonged to the King, ground* 
ing this pica purtly upon Lollard principles. 'Hie Kiuc:, however, 
decidedly declined tlie honor, thouerh certainly without laeanintr to 
give up a right of the Crown. In temporal concerns. Iiij\vever, 
Royal liCtters. Counsellor!*, or Commissioners, might eticct < lianu^ 
as extensive as were afterwards carried out by a Royal " \'isitn- 
tion," when the spiritual power was joined with tbe secidar. The 
following warrant, granted to the Bishops of London. Ely, &c«, in 
the year 1876, may aenre as a specimen of the full powers ^rnm 
to the Boyal Commissioners in old times: ^"Having heard of 
tbe dissensions," it says, " between tbe Masters and Doctoia of 
IMvinity, of Canon and CSvil Law, and of the Faculty of Arts, as 
to the form of the Statatea, &c. &c. ; we, being desirous of pre- 
serving the said Univernty in its accustomed usages and privileges, 
give unto you collectively [universis vobis] our own full powers, 
&LC., cutting off ;tll delay soever, &c., without waiting m way 
for the presence of the otlier party, &c., fully to examine, reform, 
and determine ... to revoke or withdraw in whole or in j)art, 
banishments, convictions, and the aforesaid Statutes, as may seem 
fit to you, &c. . . directing the Chancellors, Proctors, Masters, 
Doctors, Scholars, and all other members of the said Umversity, 
not to make or issue any unjust or unreasonable Statutes against 
your pain of forfeiture," &c. . . . : (t. Rymer.) 

Let it not be said, that this plenary authority presupposed always 
that the preservation of the rights and privileges of the University 
was the end to be ausied at. Tbe moment that the Commissioners 
were empowered to find tmt wAol was right and legal, the tegialative 
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agency of Uie University certainly was suspended, and that too 
upon a purely scholastic point, in which any interference from 
witiumt was least of all to be eipeeled. A forHori ; the aane 
attributee must have oome stiU mote into phy, when it was 
vequired to ™iii*iw the general laws of the land, at the Univer- 
sities. If such instances did not occur before the Reformation, it 
was because the application of the prerogative, in this sense, was 
not needed. Yet, — as wdl tiien, as afterwards, — it mifki have 
been applied not only to protect established rights, but also to 
suspend, restrict and withdraw theui, uulcss connected with any 
settled property. In other cases, such jiri\ ileges were looked upon 
as only lent (as it were) by the Grown, and consequently could 
not be appealed to u^aiiiirt the prerogative, which was their origi- 
nal source. Accordingly, in 1377, the Universities were threatened 
with suspension and eventual withdrawal of aU the Royal privileges. 
A similar proceeding is found to have taken place, even in 1262; 
indeed, that which followed the riot of 1335, may be looked upon 
in the same light. Hie University, it is true, of its own accord, 
resigned its privileges ; yet the very ftct indicates the lelatton of 
the two parties : and undoul^edly the King could always demand 
a like act of self-renunciation on the part of the University. 

We need not suppose any real judicial procedure: except that in 
theory the King was supreme jndge, and of course his judicial 
power was transferable aL pleasure. The source remained always 
the same, whether the i^ower exercised was called ordinary or 
special. As far as regards the full powers which un(l(>nbte<ny 
correspond to the technical expression, "de audiendo et terminando,' 
(of oyers and terminers ;) they are mentioned so frequently, (espe- 
cially in Wood, Kymer, and the Pariiamentary Rolls,) that it is 
(|uite unnecessary to cite single instances. They naturally lefier 
only to more important matters and pdnts. These full powers 
were frequently grsnted, in consequence of appeids and contests 
as to competency : and upon these occasions the Commissionera 
appear, at one time in the form of a supreme oourt of appeals, and 
at another as arbitrators. The last resource was the King him- 
self. If he took counsel at will, of his confidential advisers, this 
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is not mure {<tratige in very important ca^cs respecting the affaire 
of the Universities, than in any others ; nor can it form any 
argument against the absolute authority of the |)rerop:titive. It 
was in his power just as well to decide alone. But the point at 
Which the Counsellors of the King became real judges ; at which 
oonaequently (in modem phraseology) a matter passed from the 
adminbtntrre department, tQ the judictal ; it ia impoonble to 
point oat distinctly. It is in vain to seek, in these earlier times, 
for the foUy developed ofganixatioii of the State. We find onljr 
a King smnmnded hy his Lovds and Counsellon, to whom, as 
ooeasioa leqiured, he tnmsfenred this or tiiat fonction» in tiie ill- 
defined departments of pofitical, military, administrative, and 
judicial affairs. How far these Counsellors were freely chosen by 
the King, or how far ho was forced by the special cujse to have 
recourse to them, we need not investigate here. 

NoT£ (87) asFEaasD xo in Faok 232. 

On tke RoTAL Lamas. 

According to all the notices that we are aide to find, respecting 
the Royal Letters before the Revolution, it seems impossihle to 
name a single point in the Academic enstenoe, irhich m^ht not 
have been controlled by tiicm. In important matters, the examples 
^ are too numerous to need to be pointed out. Asaproof, however, 
to what details the Royal prerogative sometimes descended, we 
may quote a letter sent to the Chancellor of Cambridge in 1393 
(v. Dyer) ' tiiut he cause them to reform certain hurtiui gutters" 
(^uteras). 

No express notices of any collision bet\ve<'n the Univercitips and 
the authority of a Royal Letter, are to be found before the six- 
teenth century : but the legislation of that period does not differ 
in principle from that of the earlier ages. Upon the introduction 
of the Statutes of 1549, 1556, 1559, in Oxford and Cambridge, 
as of the Cambridge Statates of 1570, nothing is recorded to imply 
that the concurreiioe of the Univerrities was necessary, or that any 
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l*rc .ious communications made to them were from any other prin- 
ciple than courtesy. Judging' even by the proceedings of the 
Opposition (in the Cambridge transactions of 1572) the right of 
reaistaoce on the part of the UnivcrsitieB (where the Royal Letters 
were concerned) was limited to a refusal of the voto thanks. 
Of cotine tiuqr might alao try what was to be done by appeals and 
representations oif r«y<» mtUnu iiifwmiBmiiMm. The Oxford Sta^ 
tutes of 16S6, it is tme, were originated bj the qpontaneous legis- 
lalion of the Unimoty and oonfinned bj tiie King: hut we 
cannot infer tiiat they oould not have been estahUshed just as well 
by tlie ducet act of the Crown: as was the ease widi tiie im- 
portant Statute respecting the election of the Froctora; which 
was introduced but a few years before by Royal Letters. From 
the \'isitation of Cardiniil Pole, it is true, no rule cau L>e dedueeci, 
since he was a liCgate of the Pope : still there is no doubt that the 
Crown \vA<\ from tlie very first an authority as unfettered in the 
secular conceras of the Universities, as, before the Reformation, 
the Pope had in the ecclesiastical. On that occasion however, the 
preUminary Statutes were laid before the Univetsi^ for conadem- 
tion» and the University was then called upon (as we have seen) 
to nominate a Commission for the purpose of drawing up the de- 
finitive Statutes ; the Legate meanwhile by no means renouncing 
his figld to give them of his own sole authority. 



NoTB (88) ammaiD to ih Pao> 288. 

On tkt TtatatUm ^ the UnivtnUiei mud CoUeft», 

The documentary evidence here cited wiii speak for itself; I do 
not understand, in face of such testimony, the uncertain tj' which 
prevails among Enghsh Authors upon tiiis point. The documents 
are gathered from Wood, Ayliffe, Parker, Dyer, Rymer, Wilkins 
and the Ftudiiamentary Rolls. When a legal opinion was asked, 
respecting a "tenement" in OzforcU which had been presented to 
the University, the reply was, that it would be to the prgudioe of 
the King and the Town, since, as ecdesiastical property, it wodd 
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pay no taxes. The only ol)?cure part of the jias^ap:^ (v. Wood, i. 
140) is that which relates to the " messuage," which it appears 
had been before exempted from taxes, by schohirs merely dwell- 
ing in it. I do not venture to aaaert that this was at .ill a general 
rule. In 1384 the Townspeople complained before ParliBment, 
that the *'elerks" bought so many honsea and thereby exempted 
them from the King's taxes and the Town«rates. The Universi- 
ties and Colleges are at least compicltended amimg the "derks" 
here mentioned. In oonaequenoe of similar complaints, a fixed 
date had already been settled in the year 1392, affcer whidi aH 
lands and houses acquired by tlie clergy were no longer to be ex- 
empt. — It would appear, liowevcr, that tliis restriction was not 
long observed ; for in 1379 and 188r> eomplaints were laid before 
Parliament, that pieee? of laatl lately bought (pourchaci^ recemen. 
Rot. Pari. iii. 276) by ecclesiastical corporations and the IJniver- 
sily-coUeges laid claim to be exmpt, as clerical property. The 
only exception from these ecclesiastical exemptions is that men- 
tioned in 1251, in the matter of the wall-rate (wuirugkm) : and in 
this inatanoe, it b still doubtful* whe&er any were meant but the 
University d^^mdeni$, whose exemption was never leoognized, 
and wlu> were &vored mndy so hi, as to be taxed by the Chan> 
cellor, and not by fhe Town authorities. At all events* of such 
alone mention is made in the 27th Clause of the Cambridge Com- 
pact of 1501. 

That the property of the Universities was regarded as ecclesias- 
tical ; that the amount of the contributions was tixed by the Con- 
vocation, and l)y the kindly eon.^idcrution of tlic Crown for the 
Universities; i- i lear from the following evidence . In 1377, the 
tribute laid ui)on the Universities, by a vote of the Clergy of the 
Province of Canterl ui y m 1372, was remitted to them. In 1378 
Bidiard II. remitted to the Universities the tax forcibly imposed 
upon the Church by Edward III. In 1452 three Colleges in Ox* 
ford were exempted from the two-tenths, which had been voted 
by the Pkovinoe of Canterbuiy. There can be as little donbt, 
timt exemptions of this kind frequently occurred, as that they 
were not always granted, nor for all Colleges alike. There is 
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every rea8on to suppose, that the Colleges of Eton and Winches- 
ter were treated in the same manner as the Universities : and in 
fiict, they vren themselves Academic foundations. 

That the property of the Universities was ecclesiastical, may be 
said to lie testified both poriiwehf and megaikiefy .* positiTely, when 
ve hear of Aem as taxed by the Convocatba of the CUexgy; nega- 
ttvdy, when th^ are expressly exempted from the lay-taxation 
imposed by the House of Commons. Of the latter character is a 
Royal Letter of 1311, which says, "Tliat Scholars should, as 
usual, be free from tdlage for their lands and tenements." The 
matter apjiears to have become again doubtfiil in 1314 : — "The 
Kiug iruve indt-rs to his Treusurcr, &c. &c., if after cxamiiiiu^ [the 
register of] tlie tollages, it shall appear that the Chancellor and 
bcholara ought to be free from paying toilage for their tenements, 
let them be left free and the ShcrilT s distraint be removed."— 
The exemption was called in que^^tioii at the beginning of the 
reign of Edward II. : hut it is evident, that the final r^ult was 
&vorahIe to the Uoiversi^, since (as we have seen) tfate complaint 
laid beliore the Commons in 1379, was only against the exemption 
of the tenements /ale/y imnhattd* It had probably reference to 
the doubts already enteitained as to the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the decidon of 1293, and perhaps also to the claims of 
the academic dqpenimtts. 

Certainly the summons of 1440 refers to these: — "That the 
Chancellor of Cambridge should lay before the Treasurer and 
Barons of the Exchequer the names of all i>ersons witluii the juris- 
diction of the University and Town of ( 'am})ridjre, who are taxable 
for the pavment of anv subsidy." — It wass recognized even in 1386, 
" That Scholars had nothing to pay of the subsidies of tenths or 
fifteenth?, or any per centage for their tenements, schools, and 
books." And in 1496, we read in the granting of the supplies by 
the iiower House, — ** Provided alway, that no landes. &c., appro- 
priated or belonging to any College in any of the Umversities of 
Oxford or Cambridge, or to Eton or Winchester, be charged or 
chargeable for or with sayd aid:" (Rot M. vi. 517.) Hie same 
was the case in 1503, and when we find a Royal Ordinance 
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(mentioned in Parker's History and Antiquities, &c.) in which it b 
Mud that *' taxes, tollages, aides and other charges to the King, 
ahall be aasened indifReiently by eight burghees^, and four of the 
Vwmity" it most refer to the Academic dependents : eJae It is 
to me quite incomprehensible. 

Note (89) sivsbrbd to in Paob 840. 

Bttmftitm qf the Umverniies from PuaTBTANcn, ^c. 

The carlitst recorded exemption from the extortions of the 
" Pur\'eyor8," which I iiavc been able to trace, is ill an agreement 
between the University and the Town, of tiie year 1547, (v. Lamb, 
p. i^O :) and it is evidently spoken of as an old subject of contest. 
Mention is again made of it, in an Oxford privilege of 1553: 
(v. &dmon and Dyer.) It is referred to, however, in a complaint 
of tiie Univeraily ol Cambridge, (▼. Lamb, 60,) as a long (muting 
coatom, and I have no doabt, that it subsisted, if not as an eatab- 
lisfaed right, at leaat aa an occasional one, from tiie veiy eailiest 
times* It is, after all, only a confirmation or a supplementary 
addition to the freedom of the University market. A Boyal 
Mandate of 1371, (v. Dyer,) respecting '* the carrj'ing oflP victuals 
into tlie Town of Cambridge, for the accommodation of scholars, 
notwithstiuiding a foriner mandate of the King," — probably refers 
to the same point. ITiere is also j^ometliing similar in Ayliffe, 
which I am not able, just now, more particularly to refer to. The 
protection afifordcd to the horses and mules of the Universities, it 
is true, is mentioned, for the first time, in the privilege of 1562 : 
but this privilege contains almost entirety mere confirmations of 
what already existed, vrithout laying any stress on tiiis : yet it is 
witli certain autiiors a auflkient reastm for dating everything from 
due privilege! 

Hie answer given by Henry VIII. to the Universities in 1546, 
when fhey petitioned for the security of their property and the 
confirmation of tiicir privilegea, is remarkable, aa for as regards 
the exemption from die Court supplies : — "He made answer and 
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smiled, that he could not but wryght for hys gervauntes and others 
doing the service for the rculme in warys and ulhci atfayrcs, but 
he sayd he wold put us to our choyce wether we shuldc gratifie 
them or no (v. I jamb, p. 60.) The exemption from service 
upon juries, wa» a consequence of the other judicial exemptions, 
and waa confirmed by Edward IL, in 1317. The terms are as 
follows : — "Let not clerks who possess a lay-fee, {Imam /miim,} 
or Cambridge students, be placed amon^ jurymeii, {in assists 
jwrutu,y* Before the Befomoaatioii, theie mw, undoubtedly, but 
fitik need of a special ezempdon firain milHary aerv^ butitwas 
ao expressly granted by Edward VI. and Eliabeth, because all 
tiieir rights had been called in question: moreover, die Town* 
Authorities had actually endeuTored to press gownsmen into the 
militia: Lamb, 92.) Butsti]lapriT]lq;e of this kindappeanto 
have been granted, as early as 1290 : (y. Salmon.) It was doubt- 
less subject to the same excejjtions as that of all the other cler^- : 
and in cases of sudden and urj^ent danger, neither the Universities 
nor anybody else wculd \v,\\c liLiukcd for cxcmiition. Royal Man- 
dates, " on arraying the clergy for Ur cleft ikx <>t the sea-coasts," 
may be found frequently in Hymer, (for instance, in 1374.) No 
fortber proof is required, that the UniTersities were as £ree as the 
deigy at large from extraordinary war taxes. The same was 
ei^Hressly declared in prifilegea already mentioned, (for instance, in 
1522 and 1562.) Yet in 1542, shortly after d» Town had been 
rebuked by the King for attempting, contrary to all custom, to 
enrol members of the University, the Cambridge GoUegea are aaid 
(v. Lamb, p. 42) to have been assessed, for fitting out recruita to 
t3ie Duke of Norfolk's army against the Scotch. Again, in 1544, 
the Duke called upon the University to fit out certain "habfemen" 
for the iiTiay Ik was about to command in France. Was it a 
voluntan,^ " caplatio benevolentict," since the Duke was Stewaid of 
the University ? Yet he eidled upon it to perform these services, 
very much as if it were a duty : — " forasmyclie as I am Stuardc 
of your Universitie," says he. But in trutli, by reason of the 
Schism, all ecdesiastieal ri^ts were then become uncertain. 

V0&. It. K K 
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NoTi (90) ftKFUUO TO IN Paos 241. 

0» tk& Tutaiiom of tk§ UmktertUiet hf tkt Pwiimuni, 

'llie first trace, of which 1 have any kuow K doro, of the taxatioa 
of the UnhtTsities by ParhairH iit, i><, when tenths and first 
finiits of the ])ruperty of the clergy were granted by Parliament to 
the King* in 1530. The payment was remitted by him, originally 
under tiie condition of their foonding IVoleBBonhipB, but after- 
wardt vnoooditioiiaUy : this however wm avowedly a matter of 
hvm, and not a gmnl rule. In 1540 again, when the MQt of 
clerical [iniperiy waa granted to the King by Parliament, the pay* 
ment was eiqireidy lemitled to the Univernties ; and aimilarfy 
in 1656 with the tentiis and iint finiHs. Tkh tax, however, toge- 
ther with the tenths and fifteenths of the secular oontribntiona 
was, m 1559, remitted ** in perpetuum" by Parliament: an Act, 
which for the first time recoLrnizcd tlie Universities as scculiur 
corporation!*; though the eccle-i isticiii tenths and fir^t fruits de- 
volved upon them still as eccksiostical. The er|)rfctbiun!* used in 
Wood (i. leave it ver\^ dou])tful. whether thi^J remission " in 

perpetuum" referred only to the first, or also to the second species 
of taxes. In the Cambridge privily of 1561, (which in tbia 
point is doubtless the result and the expression of the above-men- 
tioned Act of Parliament, witii some additions perhaps by Royal 
fimw,) I cannot have any donht that it was so intended : [t. e. to 
lenut 5elil .*] " We give and grant to the Chancellor,** &e. mna 
the privilege, '* that he and his suocesaoTB, and all and eveiy Doctor, 
Master, Bachelor, Scholar, Officer, Servant, Common Attendant 
or Servant of Scholars, now, or heieafler, who resides or ahaU 
reside* Ac. in the said Univeratty, &e., shall be free and undistuihed, 
and etonerated from all and every Idnd of subsidy, relief, exaction, 
imposition, contribution, and aids of money whatever, to be 
granted to us, our heirs and succtssc i s hej-eafter, by iuiy Act of 
Parliaiiiont, Statute, or Ordinance.' &c. Tliis waa expressly 
couti! tiled by the Incorporation Act of 1571, as follows; — "And 
be it further enacted, that the letters patent of the Queen's 
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Majestie gnmted, bearing dste 26th of April, in the third 
year of her reign, &c., shall from henceforth be good, effectual, 
and available in law," &c. It would be niitural after this to sup- 
pose that the Universities were to be cxenipwd alike from ecde- 
siai^tical aiid from secular taxation. Yet tliey were not. And 
this i& another reason for doubting, whctlicr tins act is (iii compa- 
naon with earlier ones) of such eminent importance as the prevailing 
opinion holds ; aiid whether, in fact, similar views are admissible 
as to other similar political acts. Hie special privilege [of 1561 ?] 
may possiUy have been formally revoked; but of this I know 
nothmg. However, before the breaking out of the eivil disturb- 
anoes. It is certainly regarded as resting on the pleanue of the 
FsrltanMnit to grant or refoae to the Universities exemption fitom 
tbe oontribvtions voted by Parliament. Hiia is very evident from 
a letter, written the 17th of July* 1620, by one of the Cambridge 
Members of the House of Commons, and most kindly communica- 
ted to me (from tlie laauuscriptj* in the British Museum) by lliomaa 
Wright, E»q., the wcll-kuowM iiuthor ol ' (iueen Elizabeth and 
her Times." — "You must know by the way," nms this letter, 
" tiiat we of the Ix)wer House do find ourselves scandalized by 
both the Uoiversities, for some pubhc s])eeches used by men in 
chief place among tliem, in disgrace of oiu* proceedings, &c. &c» 
making us no better than church robbers, for our acts of Reforma- 
tion in tiie Churdi. Whereof complaint being made in the Lower 
House, at such time as the Bill of Subndy was in question, axAsrefa 
tie UmuerritUt bjf autom kmw antpUmf, it grtm mm to a fttti 
dmibt wMlsr W9 tkamld ogvHi ihm lAaf acai$tm§i /nor. In 
ooDchision, we thought not fit to punish societies for private men's 
foulta; but order was given to the Speaker to write to hoUch 
Universities, to admonish them of their indiscretion." One might 
almost say, that Ihc cxiiui)tion from taxation was done away willi 
'* ipso facto," wlien the University ^^aaicd representatives in the 
Lower House; ;Uthoue;h (or perhaps because) the ])ri\ilege refer- 
ring to it says nothing about the matter. ^u( h n j)ieecntiiti(»n 
implies participation in voting the subsidiei?, although in certain 
cases, tiiese may have been afterwards remitted. But according 
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to the above quoted letter, this " exemj)tioii by Custom" was 
evidently more than seventeen years old : and I ivm .more inclined 
to believe, that the franchise was extended to them, because they 
had fiillen under the tazation. lliat the Universities, since the 
Revolution, have not been exempted ei^er by custimi, or fiKvor, 
or priTilege» in well known : end witfaooft eridenoe^we may take 
for grutted that the exemption wee kiet in tlie great Cml War, 
and was not reco v ered by the Bcetoiation, 



NoTs (91) KsnaaBD to iw Paqb 343. 

On ^cfv ^ Pariumtent wMck eomeern the UnwenUke, 

Pii^^'vj^vi- m proof of the statements in the text are numerous in 
all tlie dilit rent sourcet? of the Hi^ti»n' of the Universities : (Wood, 
Ayliffe. Dyer, liymer, the Parliamentary Rolls. &c.) In {act, 
when the Lower House of Parliament either did not as yet exist, 
or was ipiite in embryo, all important interests of the UoiTersities 
seem to have been discussed ''before the Gnmdees/' — "before 
the Nobles/' ^ aftenrsrds, "before tbe Commons/' before 
the Puliament/'^" before llie Orders:*' and many cf the most 
important decisions were made " by the antiiority of the NoUes/' 
--"of t]ie Orders/'— "of the Failiament." I will here refer 
only to the dedsioDS ^:ven in 1290 by the King, in and with 
Flu&ment, oonoeining the eomplalnto of iStte Oxford townspeople : 
by which decision the most important privileges of the Universities 
were confirmed. It is clear, tiiat by Piirliament ;it tlint time was 
meant the Nohks ; and that when the Lowd Huusc hud become 
more prmnint lit, the Commiin? took u similar part. One of the 
first clear instimces, that 1 am aware of, is of the year 1472. 
The University pleads, (Rol. Pari. vii. 33.) " that by assent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and of the Commons of this your 
realm, it may please, &c. to ordayne, establish," &c. This» It may 
be saidr was but a trifling aliair. If however the Psiliament would 
interfere in it, how much move in greater cases ! 
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Non (92) BBfBEEBO TO IN PAOB 284. 

Oil the UniuersUjf Disjmtaiions o/ the Eighteenth Century » 

In proof of the degeneracy of the Uwvenity Stadies in the last 

centun , I need only refer to Kiittner's "S^eittage jur ^ennttttf 
t)On Snglanb." Thia excellent work might put to the blush the 
conceited, ill-judged. unprofiUible prmiuctions of our modern 
travellers; and it continues to be a maau»l iTidi-]>cn«ji.l)l( for ail 
who would understand that country ; the more recent state of 
which is throughout closely connected with its previouB condition. 
Kiittner's account refers more immediately to the second half of 
the eighteenth ceatniy; hut if any alteratioa had by then taken 
]daoe» it was for the better : ao tiiAt tiie eailier period, d farHeirit 
deaorea the wvemt censoie Justly appUcable to tlie later. 

Among the many detaSa extant, I will here give only an mm>- 
pie (from tiie Teme FUtua) of a dSqwIolfb fnioiHkHka ; whieh la 
not likely to have been among die dnlleat of ita kind, [llie 
original is in Latin.] 

Opponent . I ]iiupose to ) uu, iSir, this question : whether action 
on a distant body is possible. — Respondent : It is not pos.sible. — 
0. It IS possible : therefore you are mistaken. — 1?. 1 deny the 
antecedent. — O. Here is my proof. If it be granted that there 
is an emanation of force from one who acts when he is distant, 
then action on a distant body ia possible. But such an emanation 

of force exists; therefore, &c — R. I doiy your minor. — 

O. Here then is a proof of my minor. The ^ee-cfaanceUor is the 
agent; and there is an emanation of force firom him when he is 
diBtuit i therefore, &c. — R. 1 deny your nunor. — O. Here then 
ia a proof of my minor. If when hddtng a disputation in the 
little go (P parvitUf) or witb hia hat on, any one ia afraid and is 
a^cted in mind, though there is a space between the ViGe-chan* 
cellor and the disputant or him that has his hat on ; then tliere is 
emanation of force from the \' ice-chancellor upon i distant budv. 
But he with hat on docs fear, and does suffer ; tiicrefore, &c. — 
R, I deny both your minor and your inference. — O. The minor 
is certi&ed by the most perfect discipline and experience of the 
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Univeraity: tbe validity of the inference is nndeniable; since to 
intpiie fear is an action upon aomebody. — MonsmAioa : A dis- 
tinction is needed in your argument. Fear doea not proceed from 
an emanation or effluvium from tlie person of the Viee-dianoeUor; 
but from Ins Beadles, who poesihly by their sticks inspire frar. 
&c. &c. . . . 

Such jokes as these are among the leas ordinary effusions of 

talent. Generally, the whole party — Moderator, Opponents and 
Respondents, — pass^ the presoibed half-hour in reading or 
talking. 

Nora (93) BBFaaaan to in Paob 289. 

On the petty persecution of ll^higa in Oxford, in the last Century. 

For an account d the matters here alluded to, in as far as they 
do not rest upon wdl-known frcta of English Htstory, I refer my 
readera to tke notorious **TgmiB FUmt** of Amherat, (1721.) 
That work, no doubt, was a patchwork composition (more malickms 
than witty) and in fact, a fibel from a not very reputable par- 
tisaii ; as his after-career iii life fully proved : and is anj-thing but 
authentic testimony for the state of thirig-s at that time, and even 
much later, at Oxford ; as Meiners, nnd many otliers. both English 
and (Germans, have made it. I do not consider myself at idl ciilled 
upon to enter into any minute criticism of this, ujkju the whole 
unimportant, work. What we can collect from it just sufficient 
for us, in connexion witii other testimony of a leas detailed and 
drenmstantial but of a more trustwortiiy nature, and by comparing 
it with all tiie drenmstanoea of the limes, to establisb tiie frM^tiiat 
aU kinds of injuries were done to tiie Whigs of tiie University in 
the manner above described, and tiiat even a permanent, qr^tematic, 
and secret Teirorism was exercised over tiiem. There is no doubt, 
at the same time, fliat many a blow fell upon those who deserved 
it, and that many who received these merited blows, passed them- 
f^olves off for martyred Whigs — as may be seen very plainly in 
AraheriStV injiUince*. 'J'hat honorable and respectable per^v»n.s 
were also annoyed and persecuted in various ways, is proved by 
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the many rexations that so meritorious a man as Hearne was 
obliged to bear. He WW one of the few Oxford men of his time 
who diqilayed any eonnderable degne of Ifinming or adence; 
■Itliough it was not as Fh)feaaor, any more than Bladcstone. It 
woidd be impossible for ns to enter into details rengte^Bg these 
Tentioiiis pnooeedings* cvcii if tiiey bad any interest. 

NoTB (94) BBFaauo to in Paobs 305 akd 361. 

[In this Note, I propose to throw together a variety ul l ables, 
of which the Oxford ones have been principally furnished to me 
either by Mr. S. W. Wayte or by Professor Powell, anH the Cam- 
bridge ones have been collected by Mr, James Hejwood. For 
other Tnble?, see Appendix 1. to each volume. 

Since 1837, the number of the highest Honors at Oxford has 
declined : indeed, in five years, only four Double Firsts are found, 
making that honor as wufwi as that of Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge. I find it is not believed, that Hie standard of die 
Malberaaiacal Fiiat has risen in the last seven or eij^t years; and 
it is oertwn tiiat CShrist Ghnrch and Ond do not famish members 
Ibr tiie Glass List as in fonner jrears. Perii^ia therefore the dif- 
fiarenoe is to be imputed to the foot, that so many of the abler 
youths now give themAelves to the study of Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quities.] 
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CAMBKiDex, Jaitt. 19th, 1839. — AtthkB.A. commivcvmbht. 
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TABLE VU. 

(Frtm ike arM§.»0$k ^ Oa ^amU.) 
DBOmXBS AT CAMBRIDOB FBOM 1810 TO 1840 IMCLUStTB. 
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NOTK (95) BETKBRKO TO IN PaOE 313. 

Om SngUMh Cant. 

It is against my will that I have touched upon the fruitful 
milgeet of English " Cant bnt it ma impoaaible to do otberwiae, 
aa tliia evil apirit nowhexe diaplaya itadf in aoch glaring colon aa 
hera: and I ma nrntoraUy afrud that many peraona not aoqii^^ 
wiA thia tmgfat be led aatray hy the hardihood witli which the 
moat notoriona an ovetlooked or denied. Any one at all 
acquainted with England and Engliah litemtore* and partieolariy 
the pamphlet, review and newspaper litenitan of the day. must 
know \N liKt I mean : to initiate those who are completely ignorant 
upon the point, I should have to write a whole treatise. The 
deptlis into which men, otherwise most hononibly nunded. may 
plunge in tliis si>eciuu of fuli»ehoot], may he seen by the work lately 
puhlishcd by Whewell, (London, 1837,) "On English University 
Edu cation," in which he apeaka with so much unction and simpli- 
ci^ of the exemplary morality wd piety of the Cambridge youth, 
the watchful care of the tutoca, &c.. that one might beUeve* if 
charitably diqpoaed, that lie knew aa littb about the matter, aa he 
evideaily knows abont the Oerman UniversitieB. To be sure, 
Gonoeniing tbeae Uttler, his autiiority ia Dieatmv^, and in aaying 
that we aay everything, lliere are Toriea, however, in England* 
who are candid enough to langfa mt auch idle talk, and to do lull 
justice to the truth. Among otiiers I wiU cite tiie weU-known 
and much respected Beloe : (" Soxa^^nariRn," i. 87.) With many 
Whi^s too, the spirit of " Cant ' i» .so powcriul, that they would 
rather sacrifice their enmity to tlie Universities than pve up the 
fondly -cherished illusion that England is the most eminently, or ra- 
ther the only, moral countr)^ in the world. In one respect however 
the results of the system of discipline in the Engliah Univeraitiea ia 
really to be preferred — namely in the greater respect ahown to the 
Univeraity and Collcci^c autiiohtiea. Thia alao, however, must not be 
rated too higb. It ia at leaat aa much an outward formality, aa 
the contrary (which apparently esiata with ua) ia mere nideneaa of 
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mann^. It is paid to the more tUgiuhed matei iul j)09ition of the 
English University authorities ; just as the external want of respect 
with us proceeds from the total want of those extarnal forms of 
dignity which exercise so much influence upon personal manner. 
We need only call to mind, how much is done on the part of the 
other powers of the country to shear the Academic Authoiitiee 
of tiieir due and necessaiy dignity. After all, tme and mwird 
lespeet and attachment is e wgry where , in Bngland aa well aa 
Gennany, independent of mere outward aigns : and it would he 
diflicult to iind inatanoes at tiie Bng^Bh UniverBities of tiiat aort 
of general feeling and independent testimony to tiie merita of 
Hieir Firofeason and Teachen wliidi is offered again and again 
the youth of all the German Universities to theirs. The reason 
lies in the perfectly different and much higher intcUectutii and 
scientifu; position and sphere of action of the German Professors. 



[Bmarh on thf moraHif of the UnioeniiUi* 

If it were not clear that our worthy Author always looks with 
an evil eye at would-be University-Reformers, whatever their class 
or cmnplaint; it might aeem truly extraordinary that he should 
aacribe^ to the same spirit of Cant, and treat as equally unjustifia- 
Ue, both tlie " hypocrisy" (as he says it should be entitled) of 
ascribing a high moral excellence to our UmTersities, snd the 
outcry against their immoralities. Is it possible that he can be so 
unjust, as to shut his eyes to the substantial merits of a canae 
and a claim, because many voices which sweU its cry, come firom 
hearts full of bitterness and ignorance ? or can he be so ignorant 
himself of English feeling, as not to kn ow the disgust, with which 
tens (if thousands of sober (for i ncetl not say, pious) people, 
regartl tiie immoralities of youth in those Universities, which are 
held up (to use our Author s words) as " holy asylums," not to be 
profaned by an unbelieving or Dissenting foot ? I'rue ; things are 
altered now: the rake is refiormedl but, alas, it will be long 
before he can earn a new character. News of this sort travels but 

• See tlwTeKti p. 813. 
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slowly ; and when the temptation to hypociijsy i"^ i^o great, and 
occasional instances of it notorious, much incredulity un the p.ut 
of the public is inevitable. Indeed perhn])<> universally, the popular 
reputation of all natioiial instittttions of a moral and religious 
mteation u borrowed from a pait time, both venefatioii and dis- 
gust, under ocdtnaiy drcumstanoes, oudastiog their censes at least 
half a eentuiy. 

The great moral improvement in Oxford and CSambridge to 
which our Author bean witness, itself shows how unjust is his 
censure of those who have cried out for it loudly, and, be it granted, 

rudely: and it likewise forms an adequate d priori ground for 

maintaining that these Universities have not, even yet, attained to 
the E^reateat height of jjossible human perfection in this matter. 
It may ]>c concetled to our Author, that the existing evil, so far as 
it is inevitable, is not to be groaned over: but what proof he 
bring that it is inevitable ? None but his own " sincere conviction 
founded on investigation," &c. : and on the ground of this he 
ventures to accuse of Canting those who complain. At the same 
time, no voices from without would be raised to rqwoach the 
Universit]r«aathorities with these things, if the general system of 
decent panegyric, which he stigmatises, did not diffuse for and 
wide a belief, that those authorities are tiioroaghly satisfied with 
the state of things, and indisposed to aim at ferther improvement. 
It is not at all uncommon to hear from pefsoos officially active in 
our Univendttes, the sentiment whidi our Author ascribes to one 
very eminent man ; that " whatever defects these institutions have 
in comparison with those of Germany, on the score of erudition, 
are amply comj)en8ated by the moral and spiritun I iajluences which 
ours diffuse." In short ; as lon^ a^ the advocates of the Univer- 
sities insist on claiming for them far greater j)urity than is found 
in the mixed world, the public of course will carp and rail at follies 
or 9\n9 wittiin the Universities, which would seem natural enough 
out of them. 

But when we ask kom the modem improvement has been brought 
abou^ we learn yet more distinctly that the academic authority b 
by no means so helpless in this matter, as our Author's statementi 
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might imply. The intellectual reform, ao far u.< it has j)roceeded, 
has drawn after it a moral reform. Wliatever occasiouai anomalies 
may be qnutcd to the eontm^}^ it is certain that the active pursuit 
of knowledge generally operates to improve the moral character of 
the individual, and the spiritual character of the Age. Doubtless, 
the young men who carried off the various Univerai^ and CoUege 
prises from the year 1801 to the end of the War» were morally 
snperior to tfae mass; yet of these but few can have become per- 
manent voadents in Oxford, as so few Fellowships were as yet 
duown open to any sort of fur ccHoipelition. The first CoU^ 
which in du« respect became celebrated* » Oriel ; and to two suc- 
cessive Provosts, — of whom the latter still lives. Dr. Coplestone, 
now Bishop of LlandafF, — the University is deeply indebted, for 
the energy \\ ith which they carried out the principle of electing to 
the Fellowships the al)le»t candidate. 'Hie Oriel doctrine estab- 
lished under Dr. Cc)i»h'6tonc, wa;?, that tliough moral reasons 
might in stronu- eases l)ecome an adequate preliminary' objection 
to admitting a name into the list of comjHftitors ; yet, after permis- 
sion to compete had once been given, the decision should depend, 
singly and solely, on the literary ability displayed in the examina- 
tion, 'llie result was. that Oriel Coll^ became cdebrated for 
its body of accomplished Fellows ; men differing in tempers, pur- 
suits, genius, religious and political views, but agreeing in ability, 
moral worth and (to say the least) rdi^ous respectability. Other 
Ctrlleges were at firat jealous of the superiority and angry at the 
supposed cUdms of die Oriel men ; but in time, fint one uid then 
another, began to imitate their proceedings. It was gradually 
found, that to have a high reputation, a College must «*tand high 
in the Class List : but this could not he, unless it lixul good 
Tutors; rmd a.s tlie Tutors are taken from tiie hVllow.'', it needed 
an able body of Fellows peiiuanently to atl'ord competent Tutors. 
Thus, in spite of crippling Statutes and (very often) innvorthy 
executors of them, — in spite of old habit and dread of innovation, 
— the leaven, which had once begun to work, has already to no 
small extent leavened the whole lump. The present generation 
of resident Fellows, taken as a whole, is beyond a doubt very 

VOL. 11. h h 
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superior in moral wordi to those of thirty yean ago ; and the aaBie 

causes which have made them so, are more actively than ever at 
work among the Undergraduates, — viz., a greater upening of the 
eye to what is true, beautiful and instnictive. aiid a profitable tiiliug 
up of that time ruid ajjplication of tliat energy, which would else 
have been spent in the company of grooms and jockeys, — perhaps 
in hunting, and in the immoderate banquets which naturally fol- 
lowed a diversion alike exciting and exhauating. Our Author's 
opinion that the opportunity of hunting at tibe Univecwty is a 
great benefit, and his calling die sport itself "one of Eogland'a 
gieatest Uessuigs;" may be lawfully smiled^t, ss the mistake of 
a foiejgner. Even when enjoyed by some old squire, widi the 
panoD at his side, it was always difficult enough for English 
natnres to sqmrate the sport kom scenes of odious intemperance : 
but at the Univerdties, where a body of young men were associated 
in it with one anotlier, and with lacqueys, grooms and huntsmen, 
ready to become ministers of ever}' vice for lucre's sake, — without 
the restraint of father or senior friend, — it cannot be doubted that 
the results were pecuUarly mischievous. It is however notorious, 
that nt many Colleges in old days, and at some to quite a recent 
period, the moral character of the ruling body- was far too low 
to have any beneficial influence on the Undergmduates : and pri- 
vate reproof or a public aennon on any of these practiical questions 
must inevitably have aggravated the evil. Personal interest and 
loving eounsel must very rsrdy indeed have been possible. 

Another society, Christ Church, bore also an eminent part in 
the snteUeetoal Reform. Whether indeed to its odebrated Dean, 
Cyril Jackson, cr to Dr. Bveleigh, IVovost of Oriel, the University 
is more indebted for the hitroduction of the new system of Examina- 
tions, it may be very hard to say. In his large community. Dean 
Jackson succeeded in finding energetic men to fill the office of 
Tutor, who would not endure that their Undergraduates should 
be less successful than those of Oriel in obtaining the honors of 
the Public Schools ; and probably the rivalry of these two bodies, 
more tiian any thing else, seeoied the steady advance of the new 
Class-system. Yet, — > since even to this day the Studentships of 
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Christ Church are given away by a direct uomination, — honorable 
as is the use generally made of that power, — it could not be a pat- 
tern to other societies; nor do I believe that it has had any 
iniinCTWft on the rest to compare to that of Oriel. Oxford appears 
to stand alone in the midst of England in one respect: viz., it has 
been so UttJe influenced hy the great EvangeUcal momnent which 
began from Whitfidd and Wedejr. Its regeneration (such as it 
is) has been wrought out from within, and in no small degree in 
hostility to the Evangelical party of the Church : a ftet which 
throws some light on its existing state. 

The real difficulty connected with the moral regimen of a Uni- 
versity, was clearly i^tated in an able article of the Edinbui^h 
Review, af* consisting in this : tliat in the world at large, the 
Public Uj)inioii w hich resrulates morality and punisho:^ sach im- 
morality as the Law cannot touch, is formed Irom the minds of all 
ages and both sexes ; but in a University, the local public opinion 
which rules among the Undergraduates, proceeds from very young 
men alone. The mere statement i? enough to carry conviction to 
weli-infofmed minds, that this is the nucleus of the disease; and 
the experience of these two Univereities shows that the cure is 
by no means so hopeless as Professor Huher thinks. If it were 
so, iStuj woidd be destined always to be, as they certainly were, 
more oorruptiug places than are elsewhere to be found in reputable 
circles; and it would be the strongest argument for destroymg 
them as nuisances to society, if with this actual immorality, they 
must needs combiue a high religious profi siiou. But Lht mumcut 
it is understood how large a proportion of the College Fellows, 
especially wlicre the election is freest, are under tlie age of thirty, 
it is clear that Oxford and Cambridge have materials for counter* 
acting the evil, which do not exist in the German Universities. 
If that free and kindly intercourse between the resident Fellows 
and the Undwgraduates, in which the noblest natures most de- 
light, were fostered, instead of being thwarted, fay tradition and 
precedent; a laige part of the FcUows would natursUy bear the 
pboe of elder brothers to tiie Undergraduates, and would become 
the link so much to be desired between the youthful fluctuating 
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ninss, and the more ai^ed fixed rc^ident^ : and there appears even*' 
reasoa to believe, tliut the s) mj^athy of the Undergraduates Mrith 
the more elevated minds of the Fellows, has contributed largely to 
the moral progress made in the last fifteen years. Certainly the 
phenomena which have accompanied the religious movement to 
which the name of Dr. Fvuey has been attached, strongly indicatea. 
that if the UniTerBity-youths were previouaiy careless to such 
topics, it was because they had not seen among the seaiors any 
such union of learning and station with goierous and enthuaiastic 
piety, as was calculated to attract them ; and I am confident that 
scores of Fellows from both Universities could testify, how suscep- 
tible to till such influences are the natures of onr aristocratic youth. 
But thnt to which they are peitiiKicion^-ly Mwiinpressibk'. and wliich 
has exasperated tenfuld tlic mural disease of our Universities, is, 
the system of teehnietd rule which !ias tixed its roots so deeply 
there. As stnmgers cannot by any mere hints understand what is 
ineant, it i^ necessary to explain this distinctly, more especially 
ainoe Professor Huber has nowhere nbticed it. 

After taking the Bachelor's Degree, a Student at Oxford is 
admissible to dine at the High Table with the Fellow, and to stt 
in tiie Fellows' Common Room ; and a Bachdor who la likdy 
to continue in residence cither in Oxford, or Ounbridge, often 
passes abru])tly from the society of Undergraduates, and, in a 
single year's time, associates almost soldy with Graduates. At 
any rate, by the time that he takes his Master's deijree, which is 
generally about the iv^v of twenty-five, liis eontemporar}' Under- 
graduates liave either vanished from the place, or have passed with 
liim into the elder and ruling j)art of the University. Unless 
therefore a positive effort be made to form new aequaintances 
with the younger men, he becomes absorbed completely into the 
body of the fixed residents. From various causes it sometimes 
happens, that very young Fellows are called to be Tutors, and, as 
such, to bear an important place of authority in matten of disci- 
pline : and the dd doctrine used to be, tibat without much teehmcal 
fbmiality, men so young could not keep up discipline at all. At 
any rate the young Fellow would be in danger of Imbibing airs of 
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adf-tmpoitance. Hie term Don is familiarly used to denote a 
character, who is actuated by a petty love of form and of power; 
who, apQn attaining his D^pree, aims to sepvate himself m widely 
as poenble from all fiunifiaritjr with Undergraduates, although 
he may be but two or tiiree years older ^an they ; puts-on the air 
of a man of middle age ; avoids all use of their common phra^e- 
olc^', and behaves witli u rather btifl" jxjlitcness and condescend- 
ing kindness. This is the mncbiner\', l»y w hieh an exterior decency 
of deportment may perhaps he more unifoniily kept up, than would 
be possible ^^ithout it : but young- men are keenly alive to the true 
state of things, and rebcut its absurdity. A sort of enthusiastic 
perverseness is called out, to resist or outwit one invested with 
scholastic authorit)-, whenever a love of power is perceived in him, 
and a sense of personal dignity : mudi more, if admonitioiis are 
given for decency's sake and for form's sake, are they received as 
w^^nmg nothing. In short, Doaatfsi, wherever it exists, destroys 
tiiat simple actmg.of heart on heart and c on science on consdence, 
ivhidi is Oon's great instrument for regenerating society and for 
die training up of youth ; without which. College-restraints on 
hl^h-spirited young men certainly cannot be of any moral benefit. 
It i.^ however by no means true, that the University-youth spurn at 
all restrictions : on the contrary, a severe Proctor is often muie 
popular than one who i? lax. They look to the motives of his 
severity, and to tlie manner of tlie enforccnu-nt. far more than to 
the amount of the restraint. If tliey find in him a ready and 
cordial grantiiig of all that can be yielded, an unassuming deport- 
ment, an indisposition to meddle in petty matters or to enforce 
anything for* mere fonn's sake, they only respect him so much the 
more for strictness in matters of moral seriousness. The spirit of 
the Dm, which so ofiends them, may of course exist at every time 

• By far Um wont nproar irblch «his was Imllluted, Uiej the next night 

look i)l!Ui! in Oxford during my per- wrenchctl the dnm-s n<r lluir liinj^os 

soual arqiiaiutanco with il, was occa- and made a tire of ihcra in the Qua- 

rioned by the (then^ Dean of Christ dnmgle. Htd they been fi>rUdden lo 

Cluirch I.TlniMing his rTi.lrrgraJu- hunt a/ a//, they would prdmW v have 

ates to buut in red coats. A night or been leits ejcasperaled, because this 

two afterwardSf they danbed orer wtth woold h«v« iMiiied to Involve « nonii 

11(1 puiut all tlio rloitrs i-f tho V>v:m end. 
ajid Canons; and whcu inquiry into 
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of life, thouf^h it is most offensive in the joung ofiiciil. In mean 
and mlgar natmcs it aatunlly takes root, in oomeqiMnoe o£ the 
lonnal defereooe, wlueli, in College or Unhenity olBoe» lliey 
habitaeUy rsoeive, and that, from many of higher woridly rank 
than thenadvea* 

But this is to touch another aide of the auhjeet. In the actual 
working ol tiie system, a singular anomaly Is found : — that wfaHe 
the rising branches of our noblest families enter the UnhrenitiM 
• to receive ins^truttiuu, die j/ersons to bcKr authority over them are 
nearly alwiiys men of but middiiiig nuik, aad ^ometimes of almost 
plebt'i;tn orifTin. lu most Colleges, or at least in tho?e which are 
practically most important, *' poverty" is essential to becoming a 
candidate for a Fellowship ; where " poverty" .means the absence 
of 1aric!( d estate, or of funded | i r opei ty abow a very smaU amount. 
The Fellowship is in the same cases genersUy fixfeited by sue* 

m 

oeeding to fwuperty, and always by maniagoj so that men of 
aristocratic oonneiiona seldom in any case femai|i to booome Seabr 
Fdkma : on the other hand, only the older Pdlowt are likely to 
be elaoted Heads of Colleges or even of Halls, and tiiua to pass 
into the academic Oligarchy. It is reasonable to bdieva that these 
anaagements really do eselude men of high or good family from 
holding authority in the Collep^s and University; for no small 
proportion of First Classes ancl Prizes is caiiicd off by men ui 
aristocratic circles, llie advantages which wealth commands, — 
such a» the bo>t tutors from an ourly age, and access to the most 
intellectuid society, — with the more generous stimulus given by 
the love of kuowl^ge for its own sake; to say nothing of the 
desire of fame; fully make up for the stimulus of famine, sup- 
posed to goad |K)orer students on to great exertion. Indeed it is 
hardly probable, that al jmeal even the younger brsnobes of our 
aristocracy would like the thought of beooming ColLege Tutors. 
The office needs to be purified from its semi-plebeian associations, 
to say nothing of the drudgery, which is imposed in dealing with 
ill-prepared students. But timt drudgery would almost vanish, if 
the Universities had (what they wiU probably at length adopt) an 
eJficient EntrancC'Examination amducted by University Officers : 
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■nd in fheinslnicluni ddhrered by the Pltblic Fhile880ft,iio soIioqI- 
traik of fhis Idnd Amn Haelf at all. It ia bowever diidly m the 
poat of FtoUie Frofeasor that nitiiout very great dumgea men of 

higher rank might be found: for the Engfith aristocracy are 
ambitious of honor, wherever it is to be Imd ; and their junior 
branches by no means shrink trcim severe nnd perseverinpr appli- 
cation in employments which fai-hion ha« con-wnited. U is aii 
anomaly, that while they aspire to tlie digruhed ofiices of the 
Church, they are excluded from those of the Universities : yet 
their admission into the governing body of the latter would surely 
be attended ^ith many advantages. In fact, that the womt of 
• adeqnate nmk in thoae who have to bear rule oyer young men of 
mnk» wodld nattually prodnoe aerioua evib. ia too plain to need 
mofe than hinting at: and the headahip of GoUegea would bea 
poat moat of aU fitted for them, if it wen poeiiUe. A coUatenl 
adfantege gained by every step in thia diieetion would be, that if 
tiw aiietocialic element within were thna atrengtheoed, — not by 
form or statute, bat by nature and sentiment,— the Univei'aitiea 
would be btill better able to ciiduiu whatever danger of democracy 
some might apprehend from the influx of new pupils* with new 
studies. At the same time, as the great meeting-places of all the 
intellect of the nation, and, in no >iii;Jl dr<^ee, (to use our Author's 
phrase,) the door lor passing mto the aristocracy ; they would be 
reconcilers of party-atrifo, interpreters of all to all, and would link 
together the sympathies of myriads instead of thousands. 

One bnnch of thia fertile aulgeet etill vemaina; the inadequate 
anpply of educated fomale aociely at tibe Univenntifla. — To malce 
any diieet eflbrt for incieaaing theaupply, would probebUy be alike 
uedeaa and ri^culoua: yet we may be right in aaying, that mea^ 
aurea whidi tend to dimuuBh it, are, in ao for, hnrtfid; and 
measures which, while good for other reasons^ have the secondary 
result of increasing the number of resident fomsliea, axe aomudi 
the better for that. i'hc regulation which* practically ejecta a 
Tutor from his office in case of liis marryiiig, \6 of the former 
kmd. It has two bad results : first, it deprives the Colleges of the 
* Sersnil exceptionft to titnfticl eaa b« pointed unt* 
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■erricea of their kblest members, just at the time when their talenti 
and experience are ripening; so that those which have the most 
capable Fettows, sze most exposed to the inconvenienee of too 
young INitors: for as a gmeral nde, the deverest men many 
eailiest, «nce they most easily find other means cS supporting 
themsdves. But secondly, the number of remdent fenufies is 
greatly diminished by the Tutorial celibacy : and the same may be 
said of non-resident Professors. It is hardlv u quisite to argue 
and jirovr. that the company of educated iind amiahle females 
tends to sottfii the boi^-ltrious spirits of youth, and to tu-tain in 
them the i>ame modesty an<l di^crction. which they obscn e in the 
presence of their mothers and suiters : to have "alluded to the topic 
is sufficient . 

My object in writing this long note, is, to show, (1) that what- 
ever moral improvement has already taken place in Oxford, has 
arisen according to an intdligible law of causation, as a result, 
primarily, of University regulations, and secondarily, of College 
elections ; and (2) that no one has any right to suppose widi our 
Author, that all has now been attained which can be attained, and 
that Universities must be of necessity immoral places. If ever 
they are to deser^'■e veneration, their mond atmosphere must be 
purer and more healthy than that of the mixed world — not by 
any foruial restraints, but by hii^hcr influeuces and sympathies ; 
nnd Professor Huber*« defence of them, because they are (or were ?) 
oniy something worse than the world, is to me highly otfensive. 
With the great advantages which they enjoy in England, I believe 
tiiey ought to be eminent alike in a moral and in an intellectual 
view ; aiid if they are not, it is to the discredit, — not perhaps of 
any one individual who can be named, — hut of the whole system. 
To inculcate the necessity of tiieir oorruption, is to paralyze all 
efforts at improvement Rather, let every person in official power 
there count that nothing is done, until he is able to invite his 
friends (cordiaUy and without " Cant") to send their sons to the 
Universities as to Schools of virtue, if not of piety : and those 
who with simjjlicity of heart, and without mawkish or false mo- 
ralitv, mm at this end, will have all tlie aid wliich Parents or the 
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Legialatuie can give tbem : ^ will be " aooeptable to Goo uul ap- 
piofed of men.'*] 

NOTS (96) RBrBRftBO TO IN PaOM 353 AND 354. 

[As the subject is one of considerBble interest, aiid our Profes- 
sor's notices are not nil uccurutc nor very LX[)licit, I tiiuught it 
desirable to draw up a connected t-t^tte incut here concemiog the 
books which enter the Oxford £xaiuiaations. 

Tlie system ot taking up books distinguishes Oxford from Cam- 
bridge ; and (though as aii OxoDiau, 1 may be partial) it appeani 
to me to have great advantages. The candidate previously de- 
liven-in a paper, stating in what particular books be willing to 
undergo examination ; and his liflt at once shows at what Clast he 
Is as|nring. The Statotea limit his choice to die Greek and Latin 
wixters potwnt noUg ; and it is rardy that any student goes beyond 
a wdl understood drde of boolu. The efot of this anangement. 
is» to enable Examiners to put questions concerning the substance 
of die Author; ai^ although History and Philosophy have no 
separate place as Scholastic Faculties, yet a certain portion of both 
is in this way often learned very thoruuLrhly. At Cambridge, a-s 
I have been iiiioiuicd hy a judicious friend, it is not a very rare 
thini' for students so to couceutratc tlieir attention on mere Ian- 
g:ufige an(i style, on the manual caiied " 'I'he (rreek Theatre," and 
on books of Greek and Latin Antiquities, as to be quite uuuc- 
42uainted with the contents of any one work ; having perhaps not 
read a single aotlior through. This is a result of not offering any 
definite hooka. On the other hand, the abuse of the Oxford 
■ystem« is» that as Examinera occasionally aak minute queations 
about dates, numbers and petty events, many candidates are led 
Injndicioudy to overtask dieir memory in learning such matters, 
not knowing perhaps bow venial incorrectness in many of these 
wiU seem to die Examiner. 

Confining my attention first to the Classical Branches, I propose 
to state the two extremes ; that is, the minhmm of what is required 
to obtain the Degree at aU ; and the mujcimnm of what is ordinarily 
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takfin up for % Firat Claw. It muit hofwever be obaemd, that 
the MMMHiiii does not and oamiot give much idea to aeholaiB 
without, as to'the teal state of things; &st, because it is the 
policy of both Universities to keep the minimum so low as on no 
account to frighten away the aristocracy, and yet it may be true, 
that a very handsome proportion of Diose who pass their Degree 
without dlstiiictiou, pass considerably higher tiiaii the minimum ; 
which I believe to be the case. But secondly, all depemls on the 
quality of the pertormance. No alteration has been made, I Isdieve, 
in the noniiriRl minimum for the last thirty years or mure ; yet 
through the gradual improvement of the Public Schoob, and tlie 
improved material on whicli the Universities now act, it is not 
qnestionable that the standard hns ?radually risen of itself. Our 
Author's comparison of Oxford to Cambridge in the Note to page 
861, is quite ill«groonded ; for the avenge qualily of a Degree is 
deoidedly difierent in the two cases, and is believed to be higher 
at Oxfiord. Moreover the st^ upwanifai firom the Oxford mm<mnm 
to the Oxford Fourth Oaasp would seem to be ninch wider than 
that from the Cambridge mmminm to the lowest name on tiie 
Ctanbridge list of honors. 

The candidate must pass his Examination in Divinity, and gain 
his certiticate for proficiency in that bnmch, before he can even be 
heard at all in anything else. Under the lu ul of Divinity, the 
Statute includes a competent knowlediri of the four Gospels in the 
original, the general Bible Historj-, and an understanding of the 
Thirty.niue Articles and the Scriptural proofs on which they rest. 

He must sustain an examination in Aldrich's Logic, as fior as 
the section called Sorites ; unless he exempt himself from this by 
tddng the first three books of EucUd nstead. 

He must further oier to the Examiners f Am dasacal writers at 
least; ("tns ad minimum sc rip toi w Ormci et Romani, miliaris 
ttvi et notv $") but as it is thought dangerous to ofier only liurea, 
since foilure in one would be the more disastrous, it Is, I bdieve, 
nearly the universal practice to take up two Latin and two Greek 
books. What is meant by a book is not easy to define : but the 
following will serve as examples of liitferent lists, iiomething 
historical seems gencraliy needed : — 
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U8T I. 

Person's fntirplajBof 

£aripide«. 
FW« ImI boei* of 

Herodotus, 
five flnt book« of 



LIST 8. 

f Four plajrt of Sopho> 
J cle«. 

jSfztli and Seventh 

I Sewnd decaje of Liry. 
< Erloguea and Oeor< 
I gi«e of ViigiL 



LIST 8. 

Twelre books of the 
Iliad. 

jXenophon** M«iiioim> 

biliu. 

l*he ADnab of Tac{< 
tuc. 

iTlwiEncidor Tlisil. 



It will be oh-*en'ed that the second uiid tliird list here are 
decidecUy superior to the iirst. Indeed the first probably ainka to 
the minimum of that which is ever proposed. 

The candidate, finally, must be able to tnuialate Irom English 
into Latin without grow gnnunaticai inaocnncy* It is difficult 
to judge by deacription what is in thia eieieiae the veal minimum 
of qnaUl^t which can be allowed to paa»; but unless the standard 
has TCfy much risen in later years, it must be very kw. 

Tims we have completed all that needs to be said concerning 
the moat ordinary examination i let us pvoceed to a First Glsaa 
List. 

The " Divinit}'" is altogether as before stated, as m tliis branch 
honors are nut allowed. It is not possible to supersede Logic by 
Mathematics, in the case of a candidate for a First Class, (nor 
indeed for the Second and Third Chu^s.) and beside /Udrich and 
part of Whately's Logic, selectioas from Aristotle's Oiganon are 
usually taken up. 

The following is a good but not extraordinary First Class list. 



(1) SeiflMV. 

AifMsHs^sBtMe*. 

Rhetoric. 

Poetics. 

[£/m, Fb1itfn->af Aorrf* 

er than the Poolirs.] 
A philosophical treatiae 

of CleetD, — or «fiM- 

of Plato. 



(2) Hialeiy. 

Thucydtdea. 
Herodotus. 

Xenophon's HeUenica, 

[er, only SnI two 

books.] 
Two Decades t»f Liry, 

[or Tbreo decades.] 
Aonals (or Hialoflos) of 

Tacilus. 
Folybius, first, second, 

and sixth books. 



(3) Podry. 

iEschylns. 
Sophocles. 
Pindar. 

Select plays either of 
Euripides or of Aila- 
tophanes. 

[Else. Thoocrilna.] 

Virgil. 
Horace. 

Luc 



Many of the>^e l)ook8 might be exchanged for some others nearly 

equal in difficult}'. Tlie most unchangeable are Aristotle's Btfai<» 
and Rhetoric (or Politics), Thucydides, Herodotus, itechylua and 
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Sophodee. Whatever the precise Iht of liistorical books, the 
candidate is expected to reply to questioiis in Greek History, as &r 
as to the death of Epaminondas* and in Roman Hirtoiy to the end 
of the tiiird Punic War, and again, the period comprehended in 
the Annals and Histories of Tscitas. 

The Eiamination is partly vivd voce, hut principally on piqier. 
The four Examiners deliTer the* same printed paper to all* the 
candidates ; but no candidate is expected to answer questions 
which refer to book?^ whicli he lias not taken up. The printed 
paper contaiiiij critical and hi^^toric!ll questions, sometimes demand- 
ing of them ?hort historical essuys ; beside numerous ti-auslationa 
from Greek and Latin into English : also, translations* into Latin 
Hexameters and Greek Iambics. To write good Latin and Attic 
prose is likewise quite essential : deficienqr in either would he fiital 
to the candidate's pretensions. 

Hie most remarkable omisaion in all this, is in the names of 
DaoBoathenes and Cioero ; whose worics, and the period of Histmy 
belonging to them, seon never to find a place in the List. This is 
no doubt due to the immense time and eflbrt given to Aristode. 
Whatever be the advantages gained by the acquaintance with hja 
philosophy so inexorably demanded in the Oxford s]rstem, they are 
boii|]rht with v^nt sacrifices : and the same may be said of the 
L.itiii iiui Cireek \'ersification. 

Tiiv regulations marked with an asterisk are. I believe, the most 
important of those introduced in 1830. That Versification was 
then for the first time brought into the Examinations, is to he 
ascribed to the influence of the Universi^ Scholarships, which, 
from the year 18*25 onwards, have given a great imiu tus to Greek 
and Latin Composition at Oxford. Wlien all the ablest students 
had been led to give so much of their time to obtain this aoeom* 
plishment, it was no doubt found impossible to exclude it from the 
PQUic Examinations. Yet these Scholarships were founded by 
non-resident individuals ! So easily may a University, by accept- 
ing endowments burdened with the stipulations of die Founder, 
3rield up unwittingly the rights and responsibilities of government 
into tiie hands of private persons not alwayt; >n^'d with large and 
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penetrating views; whose enactments nevertheless impress upon 
it a spirit in perptluum, for good ur ioi evil. 

Some notice of the Mathcnuiticul Examination must now he 
added. It i.s only since 18'2o that separate Examiners have been 
appointed for this department ; at which era Mathematics appeared 
to become de facto a separate Faculty which had branched off from 
tbe Stock of "Arts." It includes all those Physical Sciences which 
are brought under the domain of the modem analytical Calculoa ; 
so that, previously to 1825, Art9 was in theory a jumble quite 
worthy of tbe Middle Ages. We may regard 1825 as tiie em 
whieh decided the triumph of the New, as opposed to the Old, 
Mathematics at Oxford ; but as it has been effected by thrusting 
the study itadf into the Faculties, a common starvation is possibly 
the only result. Indeed the Public Mathematical Professors are 
(ag'.unst their will) more inefficient than ever ; since, through the 
exertions of the Colleg:es to provide Mathematical Tutors among 
their own Fellows, the little which needs to be done in this way is 
done without the help of the Profcijaora. Vet an Oxford First 
Class in Mathematics is in itself at a very respectable elevation. 
The Examination lasts four days and a half ; and the questions are 
directed to try the knowledge of the candidates in the following 
subjects 

Pure Mathematics!, a> iiij^h as the Inteiyral Calculus. 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics and Pueumatic.-. treated analvticallv. 
Opening of Newton's Principia, with the Elements of Physical 

Astronomy, treated analytically. 
Qeometrical Optics (analytically). 
Elements of Plane Astronomy. 

A small part of the Kxannii ition is conducted by word of mouth, 
but by far the ino^t Hiijtortant part is in writing; and the chief 
stress is laid on the application of the principles of the books to 
solve problems set before the candidate. To answer the questions 
under all the heads set down above, is not absolutely requisite for 
a first dass : thus, of the four Scienoes,—* Optics, Plane Astronomy, 
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Hydrostatics and Pjieumatics, — the two first nn^^ht be sufticieut, oi 
the first, third and fourtli, or the st;cond, tliird and fourth. It is 
dithcult to dt>j*ciilH tlu* limit up to whicii tlu- skill of the cjuidldntes 
must reach ; but wc uiay say generally , that in spite of tendencies 
and lapses into an opposite system, the pitnrailing nile is to aim at 
prooewes of analysis elevated in principle, rather than tangled and 
wearisome in detail. Their Integral Calculus barely reaches to 
EUijilie Funcliona and linear Differential Equations; and their 
p rogr e ss in Analytical Geomet^ and the annexed Fhyeieal Sdeneea 
is bounded by this line, nactioal minutiB are of eonrae littie 
sought after in any of the applications, as pgofessional sidll ia not 
the object. In the actual management of Die eaamination, tfaore 
is not tiie racing of one against anotiier in mere rapidity, wlach 
(a» reported by Cambridge men) appears to strangers so Mppk^ng 
a feature of the Cambridge reu^ulations. 

The chants made in the year 1 830, though doubtless on the 
whole for the benefit of the Cias.-ical Studies. afFected the Mathe- 
matics more slightly, and pcrhajjs not tor ihe better. A fourth 
Class iu. Mathematics (as in Classics) was introduced ; whether 
with any sensible adYantsge* I am unable to say : but, beside this, 
a step backwards was taken in the amngements oODoeming 
Examiners. In 1625, aa was noticed above, sqnrate Bxaminers 
for Matbematics were appobted : but in 1830, — in order to relieve 
the Classical Examiners from a port of the drudgery which Idl 
upon tbem, — instead of granting them* assistance ficom other 
quarteiB where it might be had in abundance, the Mathematical 
Examinera were required to take part in examining the candidates 
for common degrees. The consequence is, that precisely those men, 
who, by their single devotion to Mathematics, are most competent 
to serve as Matlu rnatical Examiners, are toimd sometimes to de- 
cline the office; I tcausc it would force them to spend time and 
thouglit^ on tkr iils long since forgotten and not \'alued by them. 

About the year 1S30, (I believe.) there was also founded a 
University Mathematical Scholarship ; but it has not uniformly 
elicited candida t es at all to the satisfiwitioo of the Oxford Mathe- 
maticians. Indeed the annual average number has been only 
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three ; while the Ireland Scholarships (for C lassies) have an average 
of about thirty. The foUowing Questions however, which were 
g^iveri l i-t year, will show at what turt ui standard they expect 
their candidates to aim. I am enabled to present them, by the 
kindness of the Rev. Trofessor Powell ; and as they are fewer than 
those given for the First Class, I have pvefarred them to the 
Exammatioii Fkpen of the Pahlie Scbook. 



QKuiioma gwem «l ike Omfwd Matigmatkai ScMmr^, 1841. 

I. 

1 . Every equation has as many roots as it has dimensions, and 
no Diore. GKve a proof. 

2. \Miat is meant by a dUconttuuous function ? illustrate by 
tracing a locus of enr!i a function. 

3. Three planes at right angles to each other are tangents to an 
ellipsoid : it is required to determine the locus of their intersection. 

4. A vessel filled with wine has an orifice opened in the base ; 
and u the wine runs out, the lots is oontinually auj^plied witii 
viAiler which mixes instuitly with the wine. Find the proportione 
of wine And water after a ^ven tine. 

5. Integrate 

6. What it m«uit by genertd diffisrentiatioa ? Obtain a geneial 
eipieeiion for the nth diiierential coefficieat of *^^* 

7. A homogeneous prismatic beam rests with one eiiil on a 
stniicirculnr plate whose diameter is horizontal ; find the nature of 
a curve supporting the other eitrwni^, that it may be at rest at 
all inclinationB. 

8. It is required to determine the curve akog which a body 
deaeending by tiie force of gravity exerts a pieaaaie at any p«nt 
reeipfoeally praportionai to the radiua of cumture. 
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9. State and prove the principle of least action, and apply it to 
the law of ordiiuiry n ! i artioii of a ray of light. 

10. Tlic' HKiou's uiotiuii may he represented by f-upposing it 
to move in an elliji^e, the elements of which are coutinually chaDg« 
iog. It is required to show this. 

1 1 . DetemiQC the effect upon tlie elliptic orbits of the planets, 
if they are supposed to move in a medium in which the resistanoe 
varies as the square of the vdocity. 

13. What is meant by polarised light ? Explain the sepaialion 
Of common light by doubly reliactingcrystals* and show that both 
rays are polarized. 

II. 

1 . To transform (p''~f) = Tp and 5 into eqna- 

(/' uf^ at 
tions in which 6 shall be the independent whole. 

2. The parallax and hititude of the moon beuig respectively 

P = (j (c^ — 8)+m*cos C(2 — 2m)^2^ 

15 \ 
+ -^me cos [(2 — 2si — c) — 2/3 +a]) 

and « = A[^sin {g6 — y) -l-^'sin [(2— 2m— 

to explain the effect of the different terms. 

8. To investigate the variation in the eccentricity of a disturbed 
orbit. 

4. It is required to give a physical explanation of the pheno- 
mena of precession and nutation. 

5. To deduce the laws of the reflexion and refraction of light 
from the iindulatory hypothesis. 

C. Ol all plane curves of a <j^iven Ungtli tlrawn betvwca two 
gfiven point-?, to determine that which by ita revolution produces 
the solid of the greatest surface. 

7. It is required to determine tbe color, origin, and intea.«ity of 
a ray that results from the interference of two others having differ- 
ent onL'ins and intensities. 

8. To investigate a method of determining the longitude of a 
place by observing the distance of the moon from a star. 
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9. To enumerate the elements of a planet's orbit, and to show 
how they may be determined by obserradoQ. 

10. To determine the carve of greatest tncUnadon on the iar> 
face of an eDipaoid. 

11. To integrate Aisyjdlr+drjrtfy-l-jydlf and the partial differ- 

dz dz dz fh 

ential equations (« — — ^^^'j^^^^^^'H'^^'^^'' 

is. To find in how many trials there is an even chance of 
throwing all the &cea of a oommon die. 

IIL 

1 . If /(*+y v'— l)=P-t-Q. V — 1, then the roots of the equa- 
tiun obtained by eliminating y between PsQ and Q=0« will be 
half the sums of the roots of/(«)=sO taken two and two. 

2. Trace the curve + {*' )=a. 



8. Bq»lain how the sdntioii of a difoential equation may be 

facilitated in certam easea by difierentiating it; and integrate the 

-1 Si 

equation »=a tan --p 

4. Find tiie equation to a curve sndi that the product of per- 
pendiculars on the tangent from two fixed points is constant. 
Show the connexion between the general and singular solutioos. 

5. If a string is stretched upon a snrftce by forces at its two 

ends, show that the osculating plane the string at any point is 
perpendicular to the tangent plane to the surface, and that ihe 
pressure on the surface at any point varies inversely as the radius 
of curvature of the thread. 

6. State and prove Sturm's theorem, and apply it to find the 
number of real roots of the equation ^ — 6j — 1=:0, and the 
whole numbers between which they respectively Ue. 

7. A conical surface is circumscribed about an ellipsoid. Find 
the snrfiMse which is always touched by the plane containing the 
points of contact, supposing the vertex of the cone to describe a 
sphere concentric with the ellipsoid. 

8. If a rigid body moves about a fixed pointi and is acted on by 
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DO force, the instantaneous axis of rotation will describe a ooae of 
the second d^;iee within the body. 

9. Find the numieot of inertia of an dlifwoid about one ot its 
prindpal axes. 

10. Fbid llie kw of Ibioe in Older tlMl I)k attncli^ 

rical flhcD upon any poitide within it may be nothing. State the 
physical application of the problem. 

11. From a bag oontuning three balls, eadi of whidi la either 
white or blaek, a whitebaD has been drawn (and replaoed) m thaes 
saooesrivdy. Required the probabOity first, l^at two of Ihe balls 
are black ; secondly, that in each of the h drawings a black ball 
will be drawn. 

12. Li^'ht divertrine: from a pomt t;ill> iR-rperuiu nlarly uopn a 
screen after passing through a .sniull circular aperture in a plane 
parallel to it. Find the intensity of the %ht at the central point 
on the screen. 

NOTI (97)"' WHICH SHOULD BAVK BBBH BSmmBO TO IK PaOB 358. 

On the modem Cambridge Ejraminatiori for the B A, Degree-^ 
with remarks on Kngiish and German Philosophy, 

The best idea of the pfesent state of this afiair in Cambridge, is 
given by the Examination Papers ; for a selection of which be- 
lon^ng to the most recent time 1 am indebted to the goodness of 
Mr. Tliomas Wriglit ; of whose equally various and deeply 
grounded erudition the most delightful fruits already ajii)ear ; and 
who, if any of hi.^ countrymen, seems destined to establish a 
most fertiUzing channel of communication between the mind of 
Qermany and of En^and. I may here refer also to a little-known 
and unpretending production, from which may be gained, by 
reason of the want of design and the naivete of the perfectly wdl- 
infomcd author* periisps the best pictuie of the new condition <tf 
the UniverBity, at least in Oambridge. It is entitled* Alma Mater, 
or. Seven yean at the UmvereUy of Cambridge: London, 1837 : 

* The refercucos In pp. 354, 3d8, are mlspi-iuts ; so wro thuso in pp. 392, 

388,400. 
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2 vcds. It oontains a Tory clear rarvey of the stndies (private. 
Collegiate, or Academic) of a tolerably mdnstrioos and tolenbly 
clever atiideiit. 

For the priiM^»l featuies, tiie short Dotioe in the Uoberaity 
Calendar for 1888 anfficea ; and may here find a place, aa it gives 
only a very general view. The Studies in Natoral Fhiloaophy 
indade: 



Optics, 
Astronumy, 

Newton's Fifacipia, 



Eadfd'fl Blemmta, 

Algebra, 

Flsne and Spherical Trigonometry, 
Conlo Seetfom, 

Mechanics, 
Bydroatalics, 

Under Moral Philosophy and Theology are indoded, the New 
Testament,* [or ratiier one of the Historical books in the original 
Greek, such aa one of the Gospels, or the Acta;] Beauderc's In- 
troduction, [now no longer required;] Doddridge's Works, [not 
required ;] FeJey's Natural Theology ; Faley's Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; Butler's Analogy ; Butler*8 Hone Biblicse, [not required ;] 
Locke's Essay; aiid Duncan's Lo^c, [nut required.] 

[But Claf^sics form a very impuitant and prominent feature in 
education at Cambridge, and especially in the first yesir of the 
Undergraduate ciu-eer. In Trinity Collcfj^e, and probably in all the 
other Colleges, lectures arc reg^uliu 1 y given to the first-year men, on 
a Greek play, a book of Gh^ek pro-^e, and a book of Latin, either 
in (ntne or \'er»e, weU as on the elementary branches of Mathe- 
matics, Euclid's Elements, Algebra, and Trigonometry ; at the end 
of the first year, examinationa are usually hdd in each College, 
on these six subjects, and great attention is paid to the daseical 
department, in which many of the students, from their aoqoin- 
taons at public sdioob, naturally excel. Afterwards, College and 
Univernty Scholarships are granted to students who are distin- 
guished in Classical or Mathematical pursuits, and the subsequent 
attainment of high honors hi the Alatlicm itic.d or Classictd Tripos 

[* Tbe words and paragriipiis iu> cu|>i)^ i»erv-ilelj from old regalations; 

1 -t d ill brackets, have been added by as if to jualiiy our Aadior'a remark, 

Mr. James Heywon l ; iv? our Author's that, " even upon tbe spot, nothing is 

notices are in part auli((UiUed and in so ditficult as to oscortaiu uxbting 

part defective. Tile Univerri^ Cs. fiict''] 
leadur for 1838 appesn to bsve been 
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is almost certain to be followed, if required, by the substaotial re- 
ward of a College Fellowship, 

The Classical books actually eeleeted for the main subjects of 
the annual College Biaminations are few m number* but the exa^ 
minations are aearching and laborioua'to all tlie ambitunis students, 
uid tbe ezaminatioQs for College Scholanhipe, Univmly Class!* 
cal Honors, and CoU^ FeUowshtps generally indude a wider 
range of ClassicBl learning. 

In tbe second year of College residence, tiie sulgects of the first 

or previous University Examinations, familiarly termed the " Lattle 

Go," are usually adopted in the CoUet^s for lectures, luid for tlte 

annual examination.^ ; tliose subjects may include a Greek play, 

an historical book of the Greek Testament, Pale\ Evidences of 

• 

C'lirih'tianity, and a Latin I)ook. In addition to the examination in 
the Idttle Go subjects, Ma^ematical Papers are given in the 
second year, in the Colleges, on Mechanics, Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, the first three sections of Newton's Frindpia, and 
the higher parts of- Algebm. 

. The tlurd year supposes gveater advancement in learning, and 
Mathematical studies are tfaenparticularlyenoouniged: they indude 
Optics, Hydrostatics, Astronomy, tite higher {larts of Newton's 
FHndpia, and Geometry of three dimensions ; and the examina- 
tions also contain Classical subjects, a little Moral Philosophy, and 
a paper on one of the historical books of the Greek Te.staniiiit, in 
wliich some TheoU)<rical and Controversial Questions have been 
set, probably for tlie ^akc of the students who may intend to enter 
the clerical jirofession, and who constitute more than lialf of the 
Undergraduates of the third year, in tbe University. To answer 
these questions is not compulsory. 

. Residence for the Degree ai Bacheknr of Arts is stiU protracted, 
at Cambridge, imtfl tiie end of tiie first quarter of the fourth year, 
after entrance, and the candidates for this Degree are »»gwiitM»il 
either for graduation with Mathematical honors, or for the ordi- 
naxy Degree : lAer the examination, they ajre dassed and indivi- 
dually arranged, according to tiieir profideney, and all who obtain 
any Mathematical honor are allowed, if they desu^ it, to compete 
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fox ClBBsical honors in the Tripos, which is set tipwt for that pur- 
pose. It is to he regretted^ that tibose students, who aie not of 
noble birth, and who have hut little taste for the pursuits of 
abstract Sdenoe, whilst tbqr are well skilled in Classics, and who 
are eager to distinguish Hiemsdves in their own fields, are, never* 
tlidess, not allowed to be examined in the Classics] Tripos, onless 
they have first passed the examination for Mathematical honors. 
Noblemen, however, are permitted to compete for Classical honors, 
after having merely passed the ordinary (or Poi.) examination fur 
the Defj^ree of Baciu l r i f Arts, in which Classical subjects form a 
considerable portion ot tlie Works required in the examination. 
Such a privUege mit^ht however he admuitageously extended to 
Commoners, and the litenoy reputation of Cambridge would be 
therebf materially increased. 

Bjr a Grace ol the Senate, of the 11th May, 1842, the following 
additional sutjects in Tlieology will ^ter the eiamination for die 
B. A. at Cambridge in a few years' time. 

1. Hie first fourteen or the last fourteen chapters of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and one of the longer, or not less than two of tiie 
shorter. Epistles of the New Testament in the ori^ial Greek. 

2. The History of the Christian Church from its oriu^n to the 
assembling of the Council of Nice, and the History of the English 
Reformation. 

At the previous examination, some actpiaintance with the Old 
Testament History is to be required from the students in the Lent 

term of 1844. 

The new Ecdesiastical subjects for the B. A. Degree are not 
to be enforced before the Lent term of 1846, and the questions on 
the Epbtles are linuted to Orsmmar, History, and Geography.] 

The list of " Standard " Works, [stated above, on the authority 
of the Oxford Calendar,] of course does not exclude a great 
number of others. Berides, the noble trade of Cmm-teoil-making 
is hardly anywhere else so thriving, as in Oxford and Cam* 
bridge : a fact, which is suMcieiitly evinced by the Advertise- 
ments annexed to the University Calendars and to other books 
of the sort. One may confidently believe, that no considerable 
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philosophical author has axiaen or will ariae in England* without 
tnding, moie or lew, a ^here of influenoe at the Univeratfties. 
If the daiatical adiool of the laat oentuiy waa legarded aa lbr« 
hidden fruit; I need not remind llie reader that it waa nibhied 
at ao mtush the man eagerly. 

Bven the IdeaUata* like Berlcdey, and tlie Sootdi, like Dngald 
Stewart» were (to say tiieleaat) not recommended ; hot lAet ianot 
the reason why they were leta read : tiie feet is pretty weffl ex- 
plained however by their inferior oflinity for the predominating 
spirit and needs. About the history of Philosophy, and the histo- 
ricfil importance of every critical period in the unfolding of the 
human mind, people in Eng^land think yet less without thtm within 
the academic precincte ; and whatever goes on of this kind, — as 
by translations or compilations from the Grerman, — proceeda 
chiefly from the Universities. The public desires such a philoso- 
phical ayatem, aa aufficee for practical neoeaaitiea; and by thia 
etandard, no eaaenttal defect would be fdt even in the school of 
Foley and Locke ; (tiiouj^, aa we Imve aaid, thia ia no longer the 
only school now atudied.) At leaat we are entitkd to look lirat 
for a proof that the acliool of Home or of tiie Scotch haa opened 
not merely a new, but also a higher and more fraitfnl patii. 

Finally, what singular notions are held at the English Uni- 
versities concerning the plnlosophical work that goes ou ui 
(Jermany, is t*hewu tjuite recently in Whewell, on I'niversiii/ Edu- 
cation. He rugai'ds us as, all and every one, in \i like miserable 
plight with tlie poor souls in the second region of Dante's Hell ; 
driven in dense masses tliia way and that by irresistible philoso- 
phical whirlwinds. He compare the leaden of our philosophipal 
achoola, from Kant to Hegel, with ao many Tmaat^ or J^igis- 
kfaana. whoae hoata pour diemadvea over tlie ]and» deaolating, 
tobju^dingt hurrying away every thing ; so that no faoneat tran- 
quil spirit can leat under ita own vine and fig-tree in peace and 
safety. Our atudenta especially have ahadntely nothing in their 
head but these philosophical gusts : as to positive and useful 
cience, tliei f is rc;dly nothing to be said ut all ! ! The prood man 
appears not to have a conception of those magic words, Kxamina' 
iion, State-Service, Bread-Studies. 
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[It is perhnpft dwirable that the reader should tee what Mr. 
Wbfiwell (now Mntar ol Trinity CoUege) mid. tD occaaon tiieae 
icmvlti. It IB bdiev«d tlittt Hm following two poiigin are tlioae 
intanded by our Author; at least inunodiatdy and principallj.] 

IVom Wbewdl'a Boglish Unmnily Bducatum, pages 24—27. 
** Bat we bave not yet done with the aurvey oC this great eiperi- 
ment. In one oountry of Europe the Umtertities give up their 
habits of practical teaching, and return to the speculative method. 
They make Philosophy their main subject. Their Profes-Drs deliver 
from their chuir^ ^^ystem after system to admiring audienccij. The 
listener may a^seut or criticise ; but he is not disturbed by nny 
demands on his mind, such aa the teacliing of Mathematics gives 
rise to. And what is the dass of men thus produced, in their 
bearing upon the progress of sore and indestructible knowledge i 
Tbtf are such men as to be utterly incapable even of oon^ve* 
handing and appredating the most oonsplcuaus examples of tiie 
advance of scienoe. llioae who are nnlvermlly allowed to be the 
greatest philosophers of oor own day in the German Univetaitiea, 
Hqpdand SebdliQg, cannot understsnd tfast Newton went further 
than Kepler had gone in physical astionomy, and despise Newton's 
optical doctrines in comparison with the vague Aristotelian dogmas 
oi Gothe respecting colors.* 

"Thus, the cxi criment on education, which has been goinc^ on 
from tlie ijctruitiiug of Greek civilization to the j)] es^nt day, ajiptars 
to be quite distinct and consistent in its result. And the lesson 
we learn from it is this ; — that so far as civihsation is connected 
with the advance and diffusion of human knowledge, civilizati(m 
flourishes when the picvalent education is mathematical, and fieidea 
when phBotepkjf is the sntject most p rsfa n ed. We And abundant 
confinnation of the beliel, that education baa a strong inflnsace . 
upon the progress of dviliiation; and we find that the inflnenoe 
folbws a setded rule: when the education is practieal tsaehing, it 
la a gemnnecaltnre, tending to incraaaed fertility and when 
it is speculative teaching, it appears tiia^ however tiie effect is 
produced, men's minds do, in some way or other, lose tiiat force 
and cleame&s ou which intellectual progression depends. 

• Sm II«g»l's £iio]rolopBdis» and Schalling's Loctorat. 
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I cannot go on to the next point of my nrgiiment without an 
observation founded on the view which has been presented. It is 
impossible, after the survey we ham just made, not to reflect, of 
what immense importance the qaestion of the two kinds of educa- 
tum ia. The refonn of the Buropean Univeraities, a su1]!iect which 
U now exciting ao much intereat in England, France, and Germany, 
ia, in troth, what it haa been tenned, the Vital Qneation of Ginli- 
zation. Upon the decision of that question may dqiend, whetiier 
Emtope, and America, which must foUow the intellectaal Ibrtunea 
of Burope. shall, for the next thousand years, be in the condition 
of the later" Greeks and Romans, having for their mental aristoc- 
racy, a clnss of pliilosophical systom-buildcrs, commentators, and 
mere mcLapliybiciims ; or shall go on to exhibit that healthy vigor 
and constant effort at real progress and improvement, which has 
characterized tliis quarter of the globe for the hi.st three hnndred 
years. I'his is no slight matter. And let no one attempt to make 
it less momentous, by persuading himself that civilization must 
advance;* — that we cannot run back into an inferior condition of 
culture and thought. Tbs hiatory of the world ahows diat wa 
have no such security. Civilization, in ita best aenae, may too 
soreLy decline. Greece and Rome had wasted by their own lolly 
almost all that was most valuable in their inteUectual inheritance, 
before the foreign spoiler came. The civilization of the eastern 
and southern shores of the Mediterranean, once the foirest spots 
in the world of literature and art, — where is it, and how is it 
vanished ? It is not enough to say that tlie barbarizing storm of 
Mahommedau conquest has swept over and destroyed it. The 
Mahommcdans did not barbarize Spain or Persia. And tn wlmt- 
ever violent external causes we may ascribe this deplorable chimge, 
it shows, at least, that in some countries civilization takes deeper 
root than in oUiers ; and waina ua to use our best endeavor, that, 
so for as we are concerned, our country and the world may lose 
nothing of that real civilization which, combined with morality and 
religion, constitatea the brightest gloiy and moat precioQa treasore 
of the human race." 
Again: pages 46 — 53. "In philoaophtcal doctrinea, on the 
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contraiy, a constant change la going on. The commentator 
aupefiedes the original author, or at least becomes equally im- 
portant: the syitematizer ii preferred to him who fint Uuew tmt 
the aame tfaonghts in a leas regular form. Or dae a revduticm 
takes place; the old system is refoted; a new one is erected, to 
kst its little hour, snd wait its certain doom, like its predecessor. 
Hiere is noHung oild> nothing stable, nolUng certain, in this kind 
of study. Change is constantly taking place; change is ccmstantly 
looked for. Novelty is essential, in order to command attention 
or approbation. The car rolls on ; old objects glidu back ; the 
point of view changes. The student knows, or at least cauiiot 
but suspect, that his teacher and his leaciier's creed are but for a 
day ; an(] that what is demonstrated to be true, will be found 
hereafter to be u truth so imperfect, that it is best put out of sight. 

" Now I conceive it cannot be doubted that the mind of a young 
man employed mainly in fitti*ndinc to teachers of this latter kind, 
must fiul to acq^mre any steady and unhesitating oonvietioa of the 
immutsble and foced nature of troth, such as the stndy of Mathe- 
matics gives, Thm constsnt change in the system of received 
doctrines must unsetde snd enfeeUe his appvehenrion of all troths. 
He has no tune, no eacooragement, to take up the doctrines that 
are placed before him, and to study them ^ he is firmly possessed 
of them, secure that their certainty and vjdue can never alter. 
He lives among change?, and has not the heart to labor patiently 
for treasures that may be ravished from him by the next revolu- 
tion. The state of Germany, for instance, has of late years been 
as unfavorable to the intellectual welfiure of its students, as the 
condition of the most unstable government of the East is, to the 
material prosperity of its subjects. A great philoeophical conquest 
is made by Kant, and a universal empure is supposed to be on the 
point of being estsUisbed. But flehte, who began with bemg a 
follower of Kant, ends by deposmg him. Sclielling carries away 
the allegianoe of Gennany from Fichte; and then Hegel becomes 
more powerful tiian any of his predecesson ; and ayounger Fldite 
ruses the standard against all tiiese rulers. And thus, with dire 
shedding of ink, revolution after revolution succeeds. 
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" Now amid all this chungc aiitl fear of chanf;e, how cam any man 
cat tTunquilly of the fruit uf \m own field, under his own vine and 
fig-tree ? How can be cultivate his own thought?, and possess in 
a tnaiquil and even spirit the knowledge and the habits of mind 
wkidilie wsquired? He coiuiot fisd or idiih old and iuuliBr 
tnidtt. meh ai matfaematical ackooes deal with. He cannot lie 
oontoit with lodi eondnaons aa caa. be obtaiDed by ihe way of 
demonatiation* He beeo me a almoet ineritaUj bunadf a wide and 
leatieea epeenlator: criticizing what baa akcadjr been dooo in 
Philosophy ; attempting to guesa what w91 be the next step; and 
destitute, not only of those clear ideas, and those habits of exact 
thought, through whicii iUone any real advances in knowledgre can 
be appropriated by the student, but devoid also of that steady 
bchef in the j)ermanent nature aud value of speculative truth, 
which is an eiieeutiul virtue of the understanduig. 

" Again ; another mode in which this speculative feeling operatea 
unfevorably, as I conceive, upon students, is this ; — it jdaces them 
in tbe poaition of critics instead of pupila. In mathematiGaL and 
other practical teaching, the teacber ia nsuaUjr and abnoat necea- 
aarily, mudi the auperior of his acfaolar in the knowledge which 
they coUhate togedier; and the acfaolar cannot but feel tfaia» and 
muat oonaequently be led to enteitain a docQe and confiding dia- 
podlion towards his instructor. On the otter band, when a 
system h proposed which oifers its claims to him, and a:«ks hig 
assent, which he uuiy ( ither give or refuse, he feels himself placed 
in the situation of im cquid and a jud«re. with respect to hi.- Pro- 
feiisor. And if, as is very likely to be the case with active-minded 
young speculators, he goes through scTcnd pbaaea of philosophical 
opinion, and gives his allegiance to a succession of teachers, ha 
can hardly fail to look upon tiiem with a sdf-complaoent knty, 
which involTea little of icapect He will probaUy thbk of his 
nasteri modi aa the poet speaka of the olgects of hia tianaient 
admintion whom he duonidea : 

The gmda Henrfsllate^ 
And a tUM Mary next dM reign, 
AnA Josa» and Jaiis^ and Andria; 
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And then n pretty Tbomasine, 
And than auother Katbarioe, 
And tlien a long et cetera. 

** Now this want of docility, confidence, and retpect, when it 
prevailB in tlie Btodent towards his teacher, cannot, I think, be 
looked upon otfaqmriae tiian as a higUy prqudScial fedmg, and 
one whioh mnsl destroy much of the value and naefolnen of the 
ednoation fhns oommunicated. 

*'Tbe diilerenoe of llie sobiects which are recommended by dif- 
ferent persons as ioitable for Univeraity teaching, does in fiust 
depend upon an entire difference in the views and tempers of the 
authors of the recommendations. In the teaching of Universities, 
a spirit i t rcsjiect, or ii spirit of criticism, may be appealed to. 
Accordmg to the tirst j^ystem. we must select subjects wbich 
consist of undoubted truths, and works of unquestioned excelieuce, 
and must require the student to familiarize himself with these. 
Sudi Butagects are Mathematical atodies, and the best Glaaaical 
atttboTB. According to the other system, we take subjects in 
which we endeavor to draw the stodenfs attention by our mode ol 
treating diem, and to cany his conviction with us by our aigu- 
ments. In this system, we invite him to inquire for himeeilf ; to 
accept or rgect according to his best judgment; to examine aU 
' doctrinea bokUy and thoroughly. This erUkal system it is which 
rejoices to have pJ^Uosophy for ita subject, and baa shown alike its 
vigor and its tendency by the rapid succession aS prevalent systems. 

** I do not at all licaitatc to t-ay, that the respectful system ajjpears 
to me the proper line of education. I conceive that tiie student 
ought to have placed before him, sometliiiig which is of a stable 
and permanent kind ; — in which it is a good mental exercise to 
struggle with the apparent olgectUma, becanae it is certain that by 
effort and practice they may be overcome ; — and in which it has 
been aBoertained that admiration is not the result of novelty, or of 
some traunent bearing i^on the Minga of die age. The crUktU 
eyslem aeema to me to be propeily addreased, not to students who 
are undeigoing education, but to philosophers who have abeady 
been oompletdy educated. Nor can I believe, that to put young 
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men in such a i)i>-itnni, at a period of their live?) when they ought 
to be quietly forming their minds for future action, can have any 
other result than to fill them with a shallow conceit of their own 
importanoe; to accustom them to deliver superficial and hastf 
jttdgmenta ; and to lead them to take up new systems, with no due 
appreciatiaii of the knowledge* thought, and gravity of mind, 
which are leqoirite for audi a puipoae. l£ this oourae educate a 
man for anytliing, it educates him to be a judge ol philosophical 
systems; — an office which few Englishmen will ever have to fiU. 

** I believe tiiat this opinion of the effect of the two modes of 
Univerrity education has been confirmed by the actual result. Hie 
. practical education of the English Universities has produced men 
• fitted for practical Hfe. I need not dwell uj)on this. I have 
already noticed how well the training of the College appears to 
prepare men to hccoine good lawyers. I will add, that I conceive 
our physicians to be the first in the world, and that I ascribe their 
excellence mainly to the practical course of general culture whidi 
they receive in the Universities ; which does what no merely pro* 
fessional education can do; and of which the efiects a» seen, when 
tlie profeawoaal employments bring into play the intdleetual habits. 
Our clergy derive inestimable advantages from the cast of their 
Univemty education ; and if clerical education among us be capa- 
ble of improvement, this certainly will not be brought about by 
the substitution of the Philosophy of ScfaeQtng and H^gd for the 
Mathematics of Budid and Newton. That our Universities edu- 
cate mcu to be legislators, statesmen, and magistrates of some 
practical power and skill, no one can doubt, except he who thinks 
that this little inland has, for the last three hundred years, run an 
unj)rosperous course, and held an undistinguished place m Europe. 
For the fortunes of nations are determined, under Providence, by 
their practical leaders, and men are formed by their education. 

'* In Germany and France, we are told that there prevails among 
the young men of the Universities a vehement and general hoa- 
tifit^ to the existing institutions of thdr country. 1 know not how 
truly this is said ; but I conceive that such a consequence may 
natuially flow from an education which mvokes the critical spirit, 
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and invites it to employ itself on the oomperiaon between tbe 
icalities of society and the dreams of system-makers. 

" I ahaH not here prosecute this subject further, nnoe my dlject 
is to hasten on to some principles which apply more intimately to 
that process of instruction which has hitherto eiisted in the 
Enj^h Umveisities. But I hope 1 have made it appear that, 
^^stinguishing the two systems of education as I have done, we 
luu) , with nearly equal i)ropriety, treat of tliein as practical and 
speculative teaching" ; — or t>n tlie one hand Mathematics combined 
with Classics, and on the other Philosophy ; — or College lectures 
and Professorial lectures ; — and may look uj)on them as exem- 
pliiyiug a respectful and critical spirit. And I hope I have satis- 
fied the reader that (allowing fully the vrIuc and use of Philosophy 
and of Professorial lectures in their due place* of which I may 
afterwards apeak) we could not abandon the practical teaching, 
tiie Mathematical and Classical Studies, and the Coll^ Leetoiea 
of our UnlTersities, without great loss to the intellectual tndiUDg 
of our yonfli, without destroying highly beneficial feelings which 
cadst between them and their teachers, and witiiout putting in 
serious and extenwre jeopardy tiie interests of the civilization of 
Enghnd and of the worid." 

Note {i)ti) wuich should have been bbperked to in Paqb 392. 

Dtfenee the Uidveniiiei fmm the ckmrge tf ImmonUtf, 

Luxury and display have very much increased at the Univeni* 
ties, as well as among the higher and middling daases in general 
in England ; but the Universilies have not become really mora 
immoral on that account. On tiie contrary, many of tiie darkest 
spots of foimer days— as drunkenness and other debauchery — have 
greatly diminished, more particularly in Oxford. Gambling, how- 
ever, i^ipean in later times to have become more general and more 
desperste than before. In all these mattera, the Univernties follow 
pretty closely the varying faghions of the higher classes. Upon the 
whole, I Rtn of opinion tiuit things have rather improved than 
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otherwiee ; the greater part of the evil which remains, is. as I have 
already insisted, inevitable, under the free devekqpement of chancier 
ao indiapenaabte to a UniverBtty. Thoae who more wiponiaMy urge 
these points againat the Bn^sh Unlveraities, lunre genenUf no 
idea of the actual state of the case, and nefer raised tbemsdves 
beyond the level of the most trite and often scarcely sound mo- 
rafism. Edinbuij^p for instance,, haa been pointed out as a prac- 
tical eiample of soperior morality in llie academte population. 
But, besides that in Scotland " Cant " in morality is carried to a 
higher j)itch than even in England, and the mondity of the aca- 
demic youth of Edinburgh is by no means such as is pretended to 
be, (of which my own eyes and ears afford ample testimony ;) the 
comparison is inadmissible, inasmuch as the pecuniary and social 
oiraomstances of the Edinburgh students, of themselves exclude a 
great part of the follies and excesses committed among tlie En^^ish. 
We must also take into oonaidenition the general differaice of 
natifmal habits, good or evfll, between Bngjand and Seotiand; and 
there is no denying, that tlie Scotch hsve a mnd& more quiet, sober, 
and sparing way of living; yes, and also of fMiHii^. 

Anotlier reproach commonly cast against the Uni?erntieak is 
dieir illibendity in the most general sense, especially ui case of any 
contact or approach of an unacademic nature. There is certainly 
much that IS true in this. The Oxford mcu especudly aie far from 
liberal towards strangers, when not supplied with very pressing 
recommendation-^ : and even then, the stranger must not ex{HX!t 
to Ic admitted beneath the mere surface of society. Cambridge is 
much more accessible, and hberal in the best sense of the word* 
. Fedaatry, rudeness, and waut of kindly lioeling may certainly have 
more or lees to do with all this : but we must not forget, at the 
same time, that this land of repulsive eiduahreness is a Teiy 
essential trait in theBnglish character itsdf, especially vrith regard 
to the interior d domestic life ; so that the UniversitieB do not 
mean or claim to behave otherwise towards the world vrithoot, 
than every proprietor of house or lands would do. To this we 
may add, that they have only too mudi cause for feelings of 
irritability and mistrust towardb i»trangers, (I speak not so much 
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of foragoen, m of EngUah not bdonging tt» tbe Univenities,) in 
conacqueace the liittenieflt sad of the attadcsi to 

which tJiey have been on eo many aides exposed. 

NoTB (99) BtrasABD TO IN Paok 892. 

/atl^jCcalim ^ not repeoKmg and yet not enforcing or obtervmg 
StaiuUf that wejudgt to be untuiuMo, 

Another point, whicli may be touolied iijiou here, relates to the 
real or supposed incompatibility, the intolerable contradictiona 
between the old Statutes and the present practice, or between the 
older and newer Statutes. There are some people who regularly 
set out htmting after these things. Milter may be considered as 
the diief of this school of "creators of difEculties his woik, 
"Hie piesent slate of the UniTenity of Cambridge*" &c.« 1771 :) 
and Walsh in later times has endeavored to follow in his fbotetepe. 
Hiese good gentlemen complain of and condemn, in one breatb» 
first the perverse tendency of the old Statutes, and then tiie. 
abomination of thdr not being observed, and their beiog allowed 
to fall into disuse ; in the vary instances, when the whole aim and 
result of their being set tiside, is precisely to get rid of this very 
perverse and unsuitable tendency. Tender consciences are sought 
to be alarmed by reference to the academic oaths', which they are 
told, prevent all such innovations : and thus the Universities, in 
the very same breath, are reproached again with disinclination to 
undertake any requisite innovations, and informed that they have 
no r^t to make such innovations, [A] : conseqiianllj» tliat those 
leaUy mtzodooed, aie nunraUy to be condemned. People put for- 
ward also die nndmageaUeaeas of the Royal Stutnioi, stthongfa 
dm Grown is itself alone antfaoriaed to anunadvert upon any real 
violadoii of them, and that has never yet been done. Aaumg 
tiwse aecusatioiis, may be dassed the oomplaiat, timt the Statute 
Oath is a grievous weight upon the tender consciences of Hie 
youth, as in taking the oath, they do not know precisely what 
the Statutes are, and when they know them, cannot observe them 
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all. We \vi11iiil:1v admit that some few timorous l i ii i-t lence?* may 
have been embarra'ft'ed in this manner : l)ut the s^uuie may be 
found in all other complicated matters : cousequently such con- 
sciences should be advised to retire from the world altogether. 
But in fact, men of real delicacy of feeling do not judge in this 
petty and uncharitable way. In all these matteis, " dona /det" is 
the main point, [B] ; and with l^iat, life passes smoothly over all 
these kinds of difficulties, not only in sll honor and passiTe inno- 
cence, hut generally in ignaranoe even of the existence of the 
difficulties by which it may have been surrounded. Under such 
complicated cireumstances as tiiese, instances certainly may be 
found of real abuses, and unjustifiable dnialions from the Statutes, 
but then these liave never been proved to be more than mere 
exceptions. Here, as in numy other cases, these ho calkd abusica 
are more or less correctives of unsuitable hnv8 or regniatiuns : and 
it is really to be feared, that this hunting out of abuses, about 
which people employ themselves m diligently, may destroy life 
itself at last. The University-life of modem times needs, generally 
speaking, no justification for deviating from the old Statutes : and 
the utmost that could be done, would be to ask, why the old 
Statutes were not made to spply throughout to the (oesent state 
of things* Any one, however, who is aUe to Judge impaitially 
and witii any knowledge of the feets, such matters as these, which 
have continued to develppe themsdves for oentuiies In an histori- 
cal manner, out of a certain fixed fiiundatkm, and have airived at 
a most complicated state. vriU earily perceive how extremely diffi- 
cult and dangerous it would be, even in a legal point of view, to 
attempt any foriuiil change in this fixed and endowed foundation — 
especially, at a time when overy innovation of the kind is sooner 
or later brought into the precipitous course of iiiysiemt where there 
is no stopping; — and is moulded according to an Idsa. But 
why run this lisk? when people can get on in other ways, and 
have got on very wdl until now, " bond Jide," by sufferance, inter- 
pretation, or alteration in detail. Certainly, those who bring for- 
ward these complsints only to obtain a total change, cannot 
reasonably be set up to judge of the greater or lesser changes 
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leqoiied. Bendes* in the whole aiEur, we find lo much utatraiy 
obstinacy, adf-oontnidiction, partiality, ignoianoe, and often dis- 
faoneaty, that I should not be inclined to enter into any longer 
detailed aoconnt of the whole matter, even had I time and space 
to do so. 

(A) [1 know no passage in our Author's whole work, which 
secni^ to me h worthy of his truthfulness, than this. Can he 
really uudeibtuad tlie caf«e ? Is he justified in callings it iimorous- 
ness of conscience, not to make light of solemn engagements in 
the name of the Holy IVinity ? Or what must be the tendency of 
a qrstem, whicli dares not stir up too much academic conscien- 
tioDsnese } What inconsistency there is in Mr. Walsh and others, 
who eooqilain of "both maiten in the same Iweatfa," I cannot 
conceive. At Oxford, .for instance, (far I bdieve there is no 
change, since the time of my persona] knowledge,) a yonng man 
is made to tske the most solemn of all oaHhs, that he will oibeerve 
the Statutes, a sdection from which is put into his hand, and a 
part of which he is made to read aloud. And yet, on quitting the 
Vice-chancellor's presence, he is told th;it many of these things 
he is not to k(H?j) ; for, they are inconvenient — and ob.solete ! 
(Observe ; — not, repealed by authority ; but, the violation of them 
ill' :;5iily winked at ; — things which our Author most unwarrantably 
confounds.) Of these matters, those which strike the mind of the 
freshman most, are trivial observances ; such as, among others, the 
duty of taking oif his hat to every one who holds a higher Univer- 
slty>mnk than himself. This would oblige almost everybody to 
walk bareheaded in the Higb Street at certain times, since civility 
enforces that the Senior return the salutation. When the young 
man inquires, how he can violate with a safe conscience this and 
other rules which he has solemnly sworn to observe, an Appendix 
called Efimowdn Is read to him, in whidi it is dedared, that if 
any one shall neglect [wilfully ? ! !] any of the Statutes, he shall 
nevertheless be regiiriltd as luiving kept hi? oath, if he reve- 
rently stibmits to such punisliment as shall be iawfiiUy iuipOi&civl on 
him for the violation. Hence it i& inferred, that as long as the 
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AuthorilieB wink attheviolatioiir his coiuciaice may be aafe. — But 
in whatpontum does tfaiB put the Attdionties»who solemn^ sww 
that tlicy will enforce aU the Btetutee, and moi siiflfer them to be 
neglected? (I have not the words of their oath beibre nie. but I 
believe this is almoet tiie letter of it, and oertainljr the qniit.)— 
I cannot but fed that aU tiiis shuffling teadies men to tamper with 
solemn engagements ; and is connected with tlie s^candalous fact, 
tlint lueii of the most opj)osite creeds continue to s^ign the same 
'i'hirty-nine Articles, and to rtiad the «amc Baptismal Service. It 
1^ li owever a blot, not upon University Lolw in jmrticular, but upon 
English Law in general. Witness the persevering defence of 
making a poor criminal commit one sin more, by saying that he is 
Not GvUty, when his conaoienoe tells him that this is to make bad 
woraeO 

(B) [IVue : but it is not " bona fides," — when the living make 
oath to obey the ordinances of the dead, and step into power by so 
doing, — then to make a secret compact ael to observe some of 
them ; as though it were an agreement in which the living alone 
are concerned. According to this, a body of IVustees may by 
Mcret agreement pervert a TVust. and caU it '* bona fides/* because 
they are agreed with one another: and may decline to g^et the 
Lord Chancellor to autiiori/.c an alteration, alledging that they are 
afraid, if they do, of his making more chfmges than they like, or of 
his adthng other Tru.slees whom tliey would rather keep out. 
Such is the dishonorable defence of our Universities which 1 grieve 
to read. It would be the more aggravated iniquity, if ever the 
Universities were really to plead thus ; for they are aoeuatomed to 
profess the most sensitive conscientiou.sncss as to the du^ of 
obaerving Statates, m all points which impede the admiasiim of 
Dissenters, &c. When the Author says, "Hiey have got on 
hitherto very well, hmtd fiie, by soffefanoe," &e. &c.; mig^t we 
not as justly alter ftoatf to maid } Tliere are certaudy many viohu 
tions of truth, which conveniently assist men and oorporatians to 
gtt on well. Besides, independently of bona fid$9 among men, is 
there not something very irreverent, in swearing before God to do 
certain thmgs, and then living to one another, " That means, we 
have uo thought at all of doing them ?" 
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As £or the empHeaiumt &c., why did it ever eziit } No bono* 
iftble leaeon can be given. Hie preeent generstiim ought not to 
be bbmed for it, if they showed eagerness to get rid of it : but 
our Author seems to defend them in gointr on contentedly under it. 
The defence which lie makes — (dread of the spirit of tlie Age) — 
is at once iTisuflicient to justify and inadequate to nccount for the 
facts. Before that ^])int awoke, th^ were not more active than 
now to remove these blots.] 

NOTK (100) AIFBBBBD TO IV PaOB 392. 

On tkt right ^ Se^*irfmief ^ tk$ Umvertiiks agmnti escrooeA- 

'i1i;it species of absurdity,* or insincerity, which under the name 
of tolerance deinaiuiji of any element positively founded in feeling, 
conviction, rij^ht and material ])os8ession, that it should give up 
without defence, its privileges, its possessions, its nature, and its 
existence, to the first* vagne ncigatlre opinion or desire that might 
arise, may also be found freqamtly enough in England, especially 
in modem times. This however is, properly speakbg, a plant of 
German growtii, and may be oonaiderad as a fruit of tiiat soft- 
hearted, weU-mtentionednesa and tameneaa which proceed from 
our bound and fettered condition. Modem Phibsophy, it is true, 
has sought to deck out the evil with glittsring figures of speech. 
Any one desirous of seeing the stale of things in England repre- 
sented with all that want of character by which the German juste 
milieu" is distinguished, should read Herr Von Raumer's work. 
Meanwhile it is well known, that the only persecutions to which 
liberalism is exposed in Oxford and Cambridge, are cnntined to 
the Tories hv'msr selected " ccrteris paribus," in pn tVieiu e to the 
Liberals, for livings, benefices, or official posts ; or, in other words. 

• [Our worthy Author ar i e u s so an ignorant, or a mosi fantastical and 
excited againrt the despotic teuil«ucies unreasonable Uuiversitjr.Rerormer, as 
of Gennan CenirallMtion, as qalie to a nrt of mmw $tnw to knock down. 

misconeoivr ^vliat iiro the needs the It does not MSOI tO HM WQItb Wbilo lo 
rights and the claioas of Freedom in set him up Sgtin.] 
EnglMid. Ho Mtt ttp a brawling, 
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that no one Is anzicnu to open the gate to the enemy. And then 
again, we aie tolil of the iinheaxd*af crndty of a ttempt in g to 
remove pieacben, whose doctrines are* oontraiy to the dogma of 
the Anglican Chnrch — as vm the case lately in Oxford witii 
Hampden, (otherinse certainly a most meritorious man,) on ac> 
count of his Bompton Lectures. Doubtless, the same line of 
conduct is observed agninjst the other members of the Universities, 
who make themselves cuiisjncuous by their ho!*tiHty to the spirit, 
the priiic and the rights of tlic Universities. The criterion, 

the ^^timdard by which to decide what appertains to self-defence, 
ifl probably to be found nowhere but in the instinct of each putyv 
This instinct seldom or never ors. On the contrary, in the strug- 
gles of the different rdigious and spiritual tendencies, it is my 
remarkable how soon the positive Ghrislaan dements recognized 
what was the danger that threatened them from the sot dSioal 
most harmless and apparently most beneficial tendencies of the 
genezal cultivation of man. 

There is but one way of giving a just historical view of political 
contests ; viz. — to grant to every IWty/even if it be not in itsdf 
absolutely and clearly Ju^tl^ied. a right of self-preservation; and 
leave it to every individual to find out to which he belongs. But 
it is the height of coutuaion of ideas, to suppose, that if a ten- 
dency does but want all positive foundation, it therehy at once 
gains the right of destroying all others, without defence, under 
the pretext of freedom. Every one, who is not quite a condemned 
miserable sinner, should at least be permitted to defend his own 
life; equally then the Church and the UnivenBtiea. To thoae 
who are feazful about the higher unity of historical devdoponent, 
I must reply briefly m the words of the Spanish proveifo, " Coda 
vae fwr ri y Dios tobre lodo*.*** and the worid at all events would 
do better with this maidm, than nnder tlie shoddng presumption 

• rrbia, if uncoutradicted, ma; be possibilitjr for bim to make a repljr. 

mlstdcen for admitted fact Tha He may be guilty, bat be was sot 

friends of Dr. Hiunixlcn complain, treiUcil with commun justire. He was 

that he wa» condemneiil (nrtaally) for appointed hj valid aulboritj, and hi* 

h»roi»j, by a tribanal wtiieh bad no ranetiona were impaired bj a demo* 

right 'to try n cause nf iiorcny ; without eratte interlbraoee.] 
any etaletueut of hia offence, or any 
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which, fiavored aa it is by pitiable cowardice and h3rpocri8y, so 
easily anooeeds in giving the tendency predominating for the time 
a naoiped part to play» beatowing upon it ffaat abaolnte noial 
ng^ whicb bdooga only to the Lonn of Heaven and Earth. 

Non (101) uvnaaBD to iw Paok 298. 

Pkt>fe8flor Huber insistiJ, first, that the Colleges, and therefore, 

that the Universities, iirc by inherent luid |)crj>etual right an 
Ecclesiastical organ and possession : and therefore, that the Stutc 
may not interfere to alter their 8ubscn])tion8. The first assertion 
appears to me e^'ery way qiiestionalile. and the two deductions to 
be most undoubtedly illogical and untrue. This 1 will endeavor 
to show. 

(1) First, he says that the Colleges ever were and are organs of 
*' the Chnich." But of wkai Church? He cannot mean of the 
Chmdi of Ghziat, aa each; of the Churdi in all plaoea and nnder 
all ocganixatioDS ; for this would admit the very Disaentera whom 
he exdndes. Hie moat valuable CcUcgea were founded for the 
Charch ^ Jtomt, yet thia ia Ihe community moat pointedly ahut 
out hy the cadating regulations. The system now in force ia a 
flagrant and tmdeniable Tiolation of Founders' Wids : and for those 
who uphold things as they are, to plead a conscientious regard for 
the sanctit} <.A i estaraents and Foundations, as a reason Jun^inst 
admitting Dis-iutris or LiLvmcn to participate in tlie Fellov -hips, 
is straining-out a gnat and swallowing a camel. It has been argued 
with much apparent force, that the Acts of Parhament which 
enforce an abjuration of the Romish Creed, and of ordination 
according to that ])lan which the Founders contemplated, do vir- 
tually abolish thoae Foundation Statates, which enjoin the entering 
into Holy Orders. If it be aUedged that the Founders would 
/moM/y have approved the present syatem* if they could have 
for esee n the present timea^^thia ia but a aurmise» and justifies 
the retort : — Psri^M they would have preforred to have the whole 
diverted to lay -purposes, rather than to the establishment of a 
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rival creed. Indeed it raust be n in« inhered that in early times the 
wicerdotal order containeH all t\ic litrrar}' men of the nation ; so 
that a clerk (or clergyman) became identical with one who could 
read and write. Even until a recent time no one could keep a 
Bchod without a license fix>m the Bishi^. It is certain that the 
Founders desired their Fellows to become men of letters* not 
pukh priests : ought m not then to interpret *' sseerdotal'* pur- 
suits to mean ''liteniy" pursuits, since (if we will not admit 
Romanists) we can no longer adhere to the strict and undoubted 
meaning of the foundations ? IVue : the Founders looked to the 
pramotian of rtSffkn, as the end of the titenture; but we repeat, 
this must not be i n te rpr eted to mean, the esdusive advantage of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which they certainly did not 
design to favor. In fact, to enforce on Fellows the ordination of 
the English Church, really thwarts the literary objects of many of 
the Founders ; for, so strongly does that form consecrate men to 
the work of pastors and preachers, that many conscientious persons 
are afterwards unaUe happily to devote themselves to a literary or 
scientific life. 

(2) But even waiving these arguments, our Author is wholly 
widiout justification, in infenii^, that, if the CoUeges bean 
Bcdeaiaitical (by which he means a CUHaii) mgan, tktnf<om the 
Umverrities are. The Umvenities have a llieoiogioal Fsenlty: 
tike fret itaelf prodaima liiat the other Fsenltiee are not clerical ; 
and such is notorioui^ the caae : nor does mere admisBon into 
the University impose on the hdty tiie obligations of the dergy. 
Now the Laity outside of the Universities do not subscribe the 
Thirty -nine Articles ; yet they arc not the le?8 in the Church : 
our Author however throughout speaks a.^ it the Clerg^^ alone con- 
stituted the Church. But once more : the Universities receive 
civ3 privileges of various kinds from the State, because it is for 
the pubhc good to liave the higher classes well educated. It is 
the duty of the State to secure especially to all public men, (what- 
ever their religion,) access to the best education which the Age 
can afford: otherwise the public interests will assuredly sufler. 
The Univerrities exist for the ^ood 9/ Ike naihn ; not for the 
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convenience of thc^ who frt»quent thoni ; jukI Piiriuiment watch^ 
over them as Tnutee for this end. For the State to influt on the 
beaflficud management of the Universities, is one thing: to desire 
ft new appropiiatiop of College funds, is another. It wpuld be 
better to tliiDW into tiie sea all the CoUegt Ftopcrty, than aDow it 
to do nuadiief to the UmvenHieB, The private penon»> who 
(dofaig as they would witii tbeir own) charitably left money to be 
paid to poor eM9» under conditions imposed by tlieniselm, did 
not intend to beoome* what tliey had no r^t to be, Umversit) - 
Legislatora: and if ever the Crown and Fkzliament ahoold be of 
opinion that the University System needs enlargement and im- 
provement, it is absurd to reply, that this must not be dune, 
because of the vnWs of such and sncli College Founders. 

The historical fact is, that the College-Fellows have stept into 
a place of Universit)'-j)ower never intended for them. To re- 
estabUsh the University in absolute independence of the Colleges* 
^uld be legally just : but it would be rending the whole system 
to piecea ; — a measure of violence which I hardly think any well- 
informed penon could desire or approve. On tiie other hand, if 
Hie Stste kavea the CoUq^es in possession cf Umversity-power, 
this at once constitntes in the State both a right and a doty, to 
enfiace audi an alteiation in the CoiUege-Statates as will secure 
tiiat tlie ablest and best men shall be in power over the Universi- 
lies ; and lliat no veamtious impediment idudl exist to thdr benefi- 
cial legislation, impartial administration, extended utility, and to 
the successful pursuit of all those sciences, which it is for the good 
of the Nation to have taught at the Universities. If ever it should 
be proved, that the supremacy of the Clerical order in the Colleges 
thwarts these most necessary ends; then, I think, a clear case 
would he made out fax the interference of Parliament to abolish 
that supremacy. 

(3) But finally, I contend : 1/ we allow that the Colleges are an 
Rcdesiastical possession; and allow forther, that ikertfore the 
Univerailaes are so likewise ; it stiU does not follow that tkertfwe 
the State ought not to interfere with them: and for tiiis plain 
reason, that the Church of England, so for as it is an EttoMkkti 
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Church iit all, — so fur as it enjoys any territorial rights, j)rivile^cs 
or possessions. — is the mere Creature of the State. As a worldly 
Corporation, it exists by State-sufferance, " durante bene-pbdto/' 
and under conditions impoaed by the will of the State. Its very 
fonnulariea, fwdimoon and c reed , — ito only peimane&t spiritual 
eaaenoe, — were dictated in recent times by an arbitzaiy and vkdeot 
act of King and F^liament ; which gected from the Univenities 
and iiom the Ghuieh from 1500 to 2000 respectable and oideriy 
clergy' men, free from all personal ofience ; whose leaders moreover 
had adavely co-operated m bringing-back the dynasty and the 
statesmen by whom they were so perfidiously betrayed. If now, 
after the injustice of 180 years, the State should come to a belief 
that this deed of guilt is still bearing bitter li uii in ILugland ; and 
that as long as the Act of Uniformity remains on the Statute 
Book, the Statesmen who upliold it are perpetuating the original 
mischief and becoming partakers of the original guilt ; — it seems, 
(according to our Author,) Parliament is yet not morally competent 
to repeal an Act of Parliament: and this, even though such a 
repeal wotdd undoubtedly be so regulated, as to inflict no injoiy 
whatever on the petaon or property of a single individual. Bui 
£uriher ; in a woildly, corporate and l^gal sense, wety BngStkmam 
is a member of the Ghuieh of Enf^d, at least as long as he does 
not by any legal act chum some privilege as a Diasenter, such as 
various recent laws permit. Because an Knglishman happens to 
think many things vmnig in the Church of England, that is no 
reason why he shoiild be deprived of a voice for alterint^ them. 
There is on the /ace of the mutter no mora] projiriety, and (except 
in the case of Roman Catholics) there is no legal one, why a Dis- 
senting Member of Parliament should not vote for opening either 
the Universities, or the Church, to such views of religion as he 
thinks more true. To claim a disproportionate preponderance to 
his own particular views, would be unrighteous : but tliat the bare 
fret of his thinking the Church deeply to need reform, disenfran* 
chises and disqualifies him for votii^ in &vor of that reform, is a 
most inordinate assumption of tiiose, who imagine national institu- 
tions to be constructed for the convemence, advantage or pride, of 
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tho9c who happen to be adimnistering them. Nothing but the 
nnwholeBbme centralization of power in Oermany, and his disgnst 
at the despotic uae of it, will aeoonnt to me for lo etcong-minded a 
man as oor excellent Author maintaining this crooked phantaay. 

NOTK (1U2) REFEBaED TO IN PaGE 4U0. 
(Comniniiicatcd hf the Rnr. H. Loagueville Jooa.] 

An aeewiU the (Jmuernijf of Durham. 

This University wa? fountkd by Act ol rarliuincnt in 1832. at 
the instance and by tlie iniimiicence of the Bishop, the Dean, unci 
the Chapter of tlie cathedral church of that city. We extract the 
following abridged statement of the circumstnnce which led to 
this event and of the constitution of the Uoiversi^ from the Dur- 
ham University Calendar for 1842. 

*i The great and increasing popuhition of the North of England, 
and its remoteness from tiie Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
hddge, had long pointed ont the expediency of establishing in that 
part of the Ictngdom an Institutaoa which should secure to its ta- 
hahitants the advantages of a sound yet not esq^ensive acade m ica l 
education. It wis perceived hy the late Bishop Van Mildert, and 
by tiie Dean and Chapter of Durham, that the raeana of supplying 
this acknowledged deficiency might be provided from ihB reeooree s 
of tliut, body, not only witliout contravening, but in exact confor- 
mity with the juiiiciples on which it was incorporated : the educa- 
tion of youth being enumerated ainontr the objects of the estabhsh- 
ment» both in its Charter of Foundation and in its Statutes."^ 



• Tt is r hn a fact worlhv of notice, 
Uiat the Dean and Chapter were »u- 
doired by Henry VIII., not only with 
therorenne^ of the Benedictine Priory 
at Durham, but ako with those uf 
the College connected with it in the 
Univoraity of Oxford. This College, 
though in existence at an earlier 
period) e e eiB * to hare owed much of 
itn prosperity to Bishops Richard do 
Bury and Hatfield, and, at tlie death 
of the latter prelate In 1381, is stated 
tn hnyr- enjnyed a provision for eight 
i'uliuwk (one of whom was Warden or 



Prlrr), ritiJ eight secular Scholars. 
It WHS dissolved at the Reformation 
on account of its oonnexion with the 
Priory of Durham ; and its advoir-^nns 
and other endowments were granted 
by Henry Tin. to the new Dean and 
Chapter. This body, thr-rcr ra, is the 
representative of the ancteni Collego, 
ns well as of the ancient Priory : utA 
thus th?*re i^ n ppculinr fitness in their 
endeavor to replucu the suppressed 
estabiishinont for education in Qxfoid 
by the foundation of n n«\v ons of a 
similar uatore at Durham. 
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It WM at the same tune felt, that any institutioii eataUiBhed on 
these grounds must necessarily be placed in dote ooonexkn with 
the Cathedral Church ; and also that, to ensure the attunmeot 
of itM olgectB, it most be planned and endowed on a laige and 
liberal scale. 

'* In acoofdanoe with tiiese viewe, a echene was anenged behraen 
tbe Bidiop and the Dean and Chqifeer, after mudi delibention, 
for the foundatuMi oS a Unimaitj in coanedioB with tibe Galhe- 
drsl Chuieh ; the Chapter undertaking: to assign inunediately to 

this purpose, property producing £3000 per annum: and the 
Bishop promising to provide eventually for the Wiirdeu, the Pro- 
fessor of Di\ iiiity, and the Professor of Greek, by attaching Pre- 
bendal stell- to the several Offices. As some time would elapse 
before the intended provision would be available, the Bishop 
engaged in the mean while to make a large annual contribution. 
ThisoQntiibution. wliich was at first £1000 and afterwards £2000 
per aaniun, oeased at the Biahop'a death. 

" In pniBuance of this airangcment, a Bill was introdnoed into 
Furlianunt in 1883, to enable the Dean end Cluster to appto- 
priate an estate at South Shidda for the eatabUshment of a Uni- 
ymltj* The general piindples on whidi the prq|ected inslitulion 
was to be conducted were dearly stated by Bishop Van Mildert 
during the progress of the Bil through the House of Lords. ' I 
have already noticed to your Lordships,' he observed, 'one ex- 
press provisiou in the printed :et;itciiient of the plan, which iiilowe 
persons to be admitted to public h ctures in science or literature, 
of whatever description, without bemg subject, as other Students 
will be, to the discij)lmc of the Universit}-. By this regulation, 
many may avail themselves of very considerable advantages from 
the institution, suligect to no previous enquiiy or restriction as to 
theur religious persuasions. With respect also to those Students 
who are to be actually members of the University, 1 have to state 
that it is intended to adopt the rqfulation of the University of 
Cambridge, which does not require tests or subscriptians at the 
admisBion of members, nor until they take degrees or other acade- 
mical privileges. Such persons, however, mil necessarily become 
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■abiiect to the discipline of the University, and, consequently, 
as a part of that difclpllne, will be required to attend the daily 
lemee o£ the Ghuich/ The Bill, after this expknatum, beiiig 
aufypofted by thia Fteakx (Earl Grey) in the House of Lofds, and 
by Lord Altboip In the Hoiue of Commons, passed the two 
Honaea ; and on the 4th of July, 1883, leoeiTed the Royal aasent. 

«• By HiM Act, the Dean and Chapter of Duzham were empoivered 
to appropriate 1^ above-mentioned estate lor the establishment of 
a University In connexion with the Cathedral Church ; such Uni- 
versity to consist of such Warden or Principal, of such Professors 
uiid lieaders in such branche;^ oi learning and sciences, of such 
Tutors, Students, and other officers and persons, and to be estab- 
lished according^ to such regul itions, as tlic Dean and Chapter 
shall, from time to time, ynth tlie consent of the Bishop prescribe. 
And it was further enacted, that the government of the University, 
and the discipline to be observed therein, shdl be N ested in the 
Deaa and Chapter; and that the University shall be under tilie 
jurisdictum of the Bishop as Visitor. 

" In 1884, Bishop Van MUdert introduced a Bill into the House 
of Loids for annwring stalls in the Cathednl to the offioea of 
Warden, Firalessor of DIvintty, and Ftofeasor of Qieek, in llie 
Umvevsity, tiie patronage of those offices being* in oonsequenoe. 
Tested hi tiie ffishop for the thne being. Circumstanoea caased 
that Bill to be withdrawn : and in the meantime, the Dean and 
Chapter being un AiUiuir to withhold froui the public the iiclvaii- 
tages of tlie new inslitution, until the plans for endowing it miprht 
be fully carried into execution, had ojiened the Univensity in Of- 
tober, The Bishop of Durham, exercising the power pro- 

posed to be vested in him in consequence of his annexation of 
Prebendal stalls to the offices of Warden, Profassor of IKvini^, 
and IVofessor of Greekv appointed persons to fill those offices : 
the IVafessar of Mathematics and the other officers of the Univer- 
sity were appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 

" In 1885, a Btetute was passed by the Dean_and Chapter, and 
approved by the Bishop, entrusting the ordinary management of 
the University, under the Bishop as Visitor, and the Dean and 
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Chapter as Govi'rnoib, to the AVnnlen, a Senate, and a Convoca- 
tion. The 8enatc i< composjod of tlio chief officer? of the Univer- 
sity : t^e Convocafeion coni^istetl originally of the Warden, and of 
a certain number of Doctors and Masters in the Faculties of 
Divinity, I^aw, Medicine, and Axt8» from tiie Universities of Ox- 
ford and Oamlnidge ; and -consists at present, besides tbe onginal 
members, of all such persons as haye been regularly admitted to 
ih^, 3ike degrees in tiie Univenity of Durham, and have conlbnned 
to the regulations thcseof . 

Hie Slenate, in tbe exerdse of the powers vested in them by the 
Stattttej loot no time in preparing a body of Regulations for 
oondocting the studies and the general business of the Univetaity* 
These Regulations were submitted to Couvocatiou and approved 
by it, on the 4th of March. 1836. 

*' The constitution and studies of the University having thus been 
satisfactorily armnu;ed in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament, a Royal Charter was granted undtf the Great 
Seal on the 1st of June, 1837, incorporating the persons therein 
described by the name of ' The Warden, Masters, and Scholars 
of tte University of Durham,' recognizing and confirming the 
uuiislittttibn of the Unxverstty as established by the Dean and 
Chapter, and audiorizing the body ooiporate. to have perpetual 
sucoetsion and a common seal, and to enjoy all the rights and 
pnraleges which are assured to the UniTersity by the Act of Par- 
liament,' or are incident to a University established by Royal 
Charter.' The first Degrew were conferred under the sanction of 
this Charter, on the 8th of June, 1837. 

"By an Act of 1 Victoria, c. 56, § 1, entitled 'An Act for 
amending the several Acts for the regulations of Attoraies and 
Solicitors," the provisions of fonner Act?, relating to tlie admis- 
sion and enrolment as Attoniies of Bachelors of Arts or Law of 
the Universities of Oxford, Camhridge, and Dublin, are extended 
to Bachelors of Arts or Law of the University of Durham. 

" A further provision was made for the University by an Order 
of Her -Majesty in Council, June 4th, 1841, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for-Enf^d. 
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"By that Order it vnm provided that the offioe of Wardea ahall 
in fatnre be pennanenfly aniifKftd to the Deanery of Durham : a 
Canmuy in tiie Cathedral Church was annexed to each of thelVo- 
feeeocBhipe of Divinitf and Greek : the Pkofeaaor ol Mathematics 
was appointed Pkulessor ol M sth e matic s and Astronomy, with an 
Increased, salary. It was also provided tiiat, when tiie offioe of 
Warden shall be annexed to the Deanery, a Professorship of 
Hebrew and the other Oriental languages shall be founded ; ami, 
in addition to the six Fellowships which liad previously been 
estabUshed by the Dean and Chapter, eighteen other Fellowsliips 
were founded, two of which are to be filled up crery year, until 
the whole number of twenty-four Fellows, i<hall be complete. 
* The Founders of the University further formed within the Uni- 
versity, a College, to which, or to some other College, Hall, or . 
House, established on similar prindplea, every matriculated stu- 
dent is required to belong. Hiey fitted up buildings for the 
reception of Students, and appointed Censors and Tutors to watch 
over their conduct and direct their studies, under the superinten- 
dence of the Warden. These accommodations for Students have 
subsequently been much enlarged, espc cuJly by the addition of the 
Castle of Durham with its preciucts ; which is now held in trust 
by the Bishop for the benefit of the University. This acquisition 
has provided tlie College with an exceUent Chnpel and Hall, 
besides allbrding a number of convenient rooms for the reception 
of Students and for general academical purposes, 

" Provision has thus been made for a regular course of general 
academic education, similar to that which is given at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Tlie qualifications of the Students to enter on tiliis 
course are ascertained by ezaminatioa before admission, Hieir 
proficiency during its oontmnance is ascertained by public exami- 
nations hdd annually, particulariy by one at the end of the third 
year, for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and anoidier at the end of 
the fourth year, for the degree of Master of Arts. Hie standing 
for the degree of B.A., as for all other degrees, is the same as that 
which is required at Oxford. 

" Besides this general academical education, provision has abo 
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been made for a course of 'i'lioologicjil study. Those who have 
passed the examinution for the dcLTce of Bachelor of Arts at Dur- 
ham, Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, are admitted as Students in 
Theology, on producing satisfactoiy testimonials of character. 
Other penons also between the ages of 21 and 26 are admissible 
to tfaiB daas; but tbey miut prevknuly paw aaegaaninaticm in the 
Oreek and Latm langaagea, and in the Ekmenta ol Theology 
At the end of the oourae, the Stvdenta ol this etaaa, if they paaa 
the requisite examination, and pfodnee the neoeaaaiy teatitnwiiala, 
leoeive under the comnum seal of the University a oerlifioetfe of 
competency and character, which is called a License in Theology. 
I'hose who have been admitted to the degree of B.A., at least, at 
Durham, Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, obtain a license at the 
end of one year. 

" In 18.37, an iini)ortiint extension of the benerits of the University 
was made by the Establishtnent of a course of instruction for Stu- 
dents in Civil Engineering and Mining. The extensive public 
woiks of this countiy, and the vast national interests involved in 
them, seemed to require that the Civil Engineer should have an 
education expressly adapted to his profession *, and the Univern^ 
of Durham was considered, from its local position, to have peenfiar 
lacilities for comUning, witii the requisite instruction in science, a 
practical insight into all the ordinary operations of Civil En- 
gineering and Mining. It was also conceived that, if an education 
of this nature were carried on in the same place and in the same 
spirit, with a more general course of academic rcaduiLj, gixat 
benefit might be anticipated from the association of young men 
intended for the higher departments of civil enpneerintr with those 
who aie ciestiiifcd for the learned professions, or for other stations 
in the higher or middle ranks of life. With this view it seemed 
desirable that the class of Civil Engineers should be admitted in 
tiie University on the same footing as other Students, should be 
subject to the same discipline^ and engaged m a course €^ study 
which should be assimilated, as fiir as was practicable, to the 
general systsm of the University. 

"B^ktions (or admittmg Students in Civil Engineering and 
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MiDuig woe aocofdiiigly paaaed by the Senate and CooTooation» 
November 22. 1837 ; and the daaa was opened Jannaiy, 1888. 

" The Studenta* at tiie tSma of tihrir adnuanon. an cnmiiied in 
the Itftin language, m arithmetic, and the dtanenta of mathematica* 
The Ml ooone of study extendi over time yean. But the Regu- 
ktioos provide fiw ahortening the period for etndenfei who, on 
admission, or in their second, or third term, pass with credit the 
examination ai'i minted for Engineer Students at the end of their 
first year. TIr c(jin])eteucy of the Students is te.^t^^d by a public 
examination at the end of every year. At the close of the three 
years' course, honors are given to those who distinguish them- 
selves : and those who have passed all the requisite examinationa 
are admitted to the 'academical rank* of Civil Engineer. Cer* 
tificatea of competency in any particiilar branch of study may be 
received at an earlier period. 

"Hie following are the rcgulationa for the etections to FeUow- 
ahipa and Sdwihunhipa i — 

'< Tliat no person shall be eligible unleaB be has been admitted to 
the degree of B.A., in the University. That no person shall be 
eligible oftenerthan three times, nor at any other than conaeculife 
fciections of Fellows. U liat, when the number of twenty-four 
Fellows is complete, not more than eight of those Fellows wlio 
have attained the age of twenty-five years shall be laymen. That 
the annual value of each Fellowship shall be £120; and that a 
further annual sum of £m30 shall be paid to each of the ISenior 
Clerical Fellows to the number of ten. Tliat a Fellowship shall 
be tenable for eight years* from the time of election, and for the 
forther time of two yeara, by a Fellow who has taken holy ofders 
within a specified tune. Hiat a Fellowship shall be vacated by 
marriage, or by adnuasioo to any cathedral preferment) or to any 
benefice. That Hie Warden shall have power to require any Fd* 
low to take part in the public ezaminatioos, and to call blm into 
residence, when he shall deem it expedient to do so. And that 
the University shall have authority to make Regulations, from 
time to time, for securing the election of the most meritorious 
candidate, r^;ard being had to morid ciiaracter, aa well as to 
learning. 
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" UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

" There are tweuty University SchoUr^ps of the annual value 
of £30 each. The Dean nominates to two of these Scholarshipe, 
and each Fkvibendaiy to one. One is filled ap fipom the Dniluun 
Gianunar School, and the lemainder are given to the students who 
jii^ngMtA themsdves at the first and Second Year Biaminatkm 
" m Alts. 

'* BAHUNGTOir SCHOLAlSBirS. 

" Bi?hop Barrington's Trustees are accustomed to fijnnt annual 
cxlubiiiuns for tlie support of s^tudents being the sons or orphans 
of clergymen in the Dioce^^c ut Uurham. 

"van MiLDEHi .SCHOi.AaSUir.S. 

"Soon after the death of Bishop Van Mildert, in Febmaiy, 
1836* a subscription was made for the purpose of endowing one 
or more Schdarships in the Univern^, to be called the Van Mil- 
dert Scholarships. One Scfadarahip was foonded in 1837 : and 
in 1841, a fiirther sum having been giveii by the Subscriben to a 
Monmnent in memoiy of the late Bishop* two Scholarships were 
founded, of the annual value of £50 eadi. Hie first eledion on 
this foundation is to take place in June, 1842,- and no fordier 
elections are to be made on the old foundation. 

'* OISBOBNB SCHOLABSHIP. 

"The Rev. Thomas Gisbome. M. A., Canon of Durham, having 
placed at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter, in the year 1841, 
£500 for the benefit of the University, and the Dean and Chapter 
having determined that the sum should be applied to the founda- 
tion of a Scholarship; a Grace was passed in Convocation, Dee. 
22, 1841, for adding to this sum £100, to be called the Gtsborae 
Scholarship. 

*' We have seen the drcumalanoes and the manner of the founda- 
tion of the University of Durham : it is not without interest to 
know that it was the intention of Oliver CromweU to have estab- 
lished a Ct>]lege in the place of the Dean and Chapter of Doiham, 
which he had dissolved. Great progress hud bet^ti made by the 
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Qovernment of the Protector, and afterwards l)y that of liis son, 
towards this object ; bot the UmTenitiee of Oxford and Cambridge, 
afiaul of tJue influenoe of this new Institudon, petitioned ajg^init it, 
and the foundation never took pboe. Hie original decree of the 
IVolector to thia effect, dated May 16, 1657, is printed at fall length 
in the appendix No. VIII. of Buxton's Diary, vol. ii, p. 531. It 
states that the Protector was petitioned to found a College by the 
Justices, Grrand Jury, Gentlemen, and Inhabitants of the city and 
county of Durham, the county of Nurtluimberland, and the town 
of Ncwcastle-on-Tyne : and that therefore, of ' our especial grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion,' m the decree in imitation of 
the abstird !nnguap;e of Royal orders used in that and the i)reced5ng' 
century, goes on to state, ' we do erect and found a College of our 
said city of Duriuun, in our county of Durhfun, within the site of 
the College bouses. Cathedral Church, and Castle in our said city 
of Durham, or some of them : to be and continue a CoU^ from 
time to time hereafter, forever.' This College was to conrist of one 
Pirovost or Master, two Preachers or Senior FcUowa, and twelve 
other Fellows; fofur of the twelve Fellows to be Fkofesson, four 
to be TNitors, and four to be Schoolmasters ; and also twenty^fimr 
Scholars, twelve Exhibitioners, and eighteen Scholars in the FVee 
School belongrint; to the College. All the usual privileges of a 
Collegiate or Corpurcite body were srranted to this institution, and 
rentals amountinu- to £900 a-ycar were granted to the College out 
of property belonging to the dissolved Cimpter. The valuable 
libraries belonging to the Bishop and the Chapter were also given 
to this Institution; and {)ermis8ion was given for the holding of 
any additional property not exceeding £6tXK} a-year, notwith- 
standing the Statute of Mortmain. No mention of conferring 
degrees is made in this document, nor is the word Umv^rsUy 
applied to this Institatkm, which seems to have been intended 
merely asn College. The Ptoctor appointed an unusual number 
of Visitofs to •*«wiiiiw into the progress of the Institution fivm 
time to time, and to alter and amend its Statutes. Hioae first 
appointed to this office included Sir ITiomas Widdrington, Speaker 
of the Parliament, Maj. Oen. Lambert. Walter Strickland, Algernon 

vol.. u. o o 
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Earl of Northumberland, Lord Fairfax, Lord Grey of ^^ erkc , G t .rgc 
Lord Eure, Philip Lord Wliarton, Thomas Bella>is, \'i-count 
Fawconberge, Maj. Gen. Howard, bir H. Vane, Alaj. Gen. Lil- 
bume, Frideaux the Attorney Genend, Ellis the Solicitor Genmd, 
and teventy-one other gentlemen and burgesses of Durham, New- 
cast]^ London, and the countiea of Yoik, Durham, and Newcastle, 
ai «dl as various Miusten of the Gospel, inchiding Bkbaid 
Gi^in of Giaystock in Westmordand, making in all eighty-one 
In Visiton. Oat of them only twdve mn to be constant Visitofs 
of the CoUege, the others were to be Visitofa for only two yean. 
An appeal lay from the deoisintis of tiie Visiton to tlie Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and to tiie Lords 
Commissioners for holding the same. The Ucense to have a 
printiner press was also granted to the ( ullcgc, and various civil 
immuuiLies were conceded by the sainc doc iiment. 

"The petition of the University of Caiiibrid2-e against this in- 
tended Institution was i)resented to Richard (Jromwell when Pro- 
tector, and was approved of by a Grace of the University-Senate, 
dated April 1 8, 1 659. It nn as follows : — 

«" To his highneas Richard, Lord Ftotector of the GommonwealUi 
of fin^^oid, Scotland, Iidand, &c. 

*' ' The hnmUe petition of t^e Umversity of Cambridge sheweth : 
that your Fetitionen haw nolioe of a gnntready for the seal fiom 
yoor Highness to a College at Dmham, in the Bishcprie of Dor- 
ham, imparting the said CoU^ge to beeome a Univenity, and 
bestow Degrees of all sorts :^ Now the said grant being not only 
prejudicial to but also destructive of the charters aiid fuadHmtntid 
privileges of this University, which your Petitioners are jointly and 
severally obhged by oath to maintain and as^eri:, as being estab- 
lished by Act of Parhament, and likewise from tune to time con- 
finned to us and our successors by divers of the Kings and Queens 
of this naticm: May it please your Highness to inhibit the sealing 
of tiie said giant until such time as your Petitioner are heard in 
what they have to alledge in the maintenance of their cfaaiten and 
andsBt rights* And your Fttitianen shaU ever pny,' &c. 
• TMs rtslwnsBt «a« perl!BOllj irroiMous^ 
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"The eminent name of Dr. Bciijainin Whichcote, Provost of 
King's College, one of the most eoiightcued men of his times, 
appears among those of the penaoa delegated to preaent this 
FetitkA to tiie Fkotector." 

NoTs 103 ASFSnasfi to in Paos 418. 

On the UiuversUjf of London. 

Hie Univenity of London may be said to owe ita origin to an 
Adcfaness from tiie House of Commons to Grown, on the 26th 
March, 1835. praying the thcu Kinj; (William lY) to confer upon 
the London University College (thta eaiied the Luatloii L iuversity) 
a Charter of Incorporation as a University, by which it might be 
enabled to grant Degrees to ita Students in all the Faculties except 
Divmity and Medicine. To this addxcsa the following reply wa« 
retained, on the Ist April of the same year: — 

"His Mi^ty acquaints his fidth^ulCoaunons, that having been 
derirons of gi?ing to this important mkgeet ihs fuUeat and nuist 
mature oonaideraluin. His Majesty refeired i^ in the coune of last 
year, for eanmination by the Privy Council, who entered upon an 
enquiry, the final result of which has not yet been oommunicated 
to Hie Majesty. 

"His Majesty assures his fidthM Commons that he will call 

upon the Privy Council, without delay, for a report of the proceed- 
ings adopted in this matter, in order that His Majesty may be 
enabled to ju(lii;c what may be the best mode of carrying into 
effect the wisiies of his faithful Commons in re«pect of a grant of 
a Charter to the University of London, and what may be the con« 
ditions with which such a grant ought to be accompanied." 

In ptusuance of the intentions eq»re8sed in this message. His 
Majesty accordingly, by charter, dated 28th November, 1836, was 
pleased to inooipocate a oertmn number of noblemen and genlie* 
men as the Senate of anew University, to be entitled tlie " Univer- 
sity of London:" "for tte advancement,'* aays die Charter, "of 
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religion and morality, and the promotion of aaeful knowledge**^ 
to hold forth to aU dnws and denominatioDS .... without any 
distinction whatever, an enoonragemcnt for ponaing a regular and 
fibend ooune of education." Hie Sdiate, tlie appointment of 
which was atited to be "for the pmpoae of aaoertaining by meana 
of ffiaminationa the perBons who have acquired proSdency in lite- 
rature acienee and art by the pursuit of saeh oourae of» education* 
and of rewarffiog them by acactemical degrees, as evklence of their 
respective attainmentu, and marks of honor proportionate there- 
unto," was compo^'cd of a ( liancellor, Vicc-chaiicellor. aiid thirty- 
six FeUows naim-d in the Charter, beside? such jxTsons as the 
Crown miglit Utuik tit to add at any subsequi iit time. The office 
of the Chancellor was for life, the Crown rctaming the right of 
nomination in case of a vacancy : tliat of the "\'"ice-chancellor an- 
nual, the vacancy to be filled up by the Senate. The Earl of Bur- 
lington was nominated in the Charter as the first Chanodior, and 
J. W« Lubbock, Eaq., (now Sir J. W. Lubbock. Bait.,) as Vice- 
chanoellor. The genend management and superintendence of tlie 
afiaiis, conoeroB, and property of the Umvenity waa vested in 
the Ch anc e llo r , Vice-chanceUor, and Fellows for the time being; 
and they were empowered to make and alter bye-laws and regu- 
lations touching tlie granting of Degrees, and odier matters, sub- 
ject to the approbation of one of the Secretaries of State. ITie 
Charter empowered the University to grant the six lollovviiig 
Degrees only. Divinity bemg vlioUy excluded, viz; Bachelor and 
MR.«»ter of Arts, Bachelor and Dec t or of Laws, Bachelor and 
Doctor of Medicine. To the four hrst of these Degrees, such 
candidates only were to be admitted as had prosecuted theur 
studies at University College, London ; King's College, London, 
or such institutions, either in the metropdUs or elsewhere, as 
the Crown under sign manual shall subsequently aiitimize.* For 

* A Lbt of Instituiiuiu frum which the Unirersity is uow authorized 
to iMeive enlilkMlM for MMb Digtssi, lolmo ml^oinod : 

University' ( < ll<%c>, r.ondon. Manchester New College. 

King's Colkge, London. St. Mary's College, Ocoott. 

St. Cuthhert's College, Usbaw. Carlow College. 

Stonyhurst College. St Edmund's College, noor Wanw 

Royal Belfast Acad«mie«l Inttitation. Homerton Old Collego. 

Brittul College. Highbury College. 



« 
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the Medical Degrees, the Senate were required to report from 
time to time to the Secretary of State what should appear to them 
to be the Medical Inatitutions and Schools from which it might 
iqipear to tiiem ea^edient to admit candidates, and on such report 
being approved by the said Secretary of State, it was to be a 
sufficient authority for adnussion** Hie Senate assembled for the 
first time at Somerset House, (where the Government had piveu 
them apartments.) on the 4th March, 1837, and ;)roce€ded at 
various siiLscijucnt meetintr?^ to consider a Code of Regulations 
touching the Examinations for tlic respective Deg^TCs. Before 
however this task was completed, tiie death of the Sovereign 
occurred, when it was discovered that in the appointment of the 
Senate, the words, " during our Royal will and pleasure/' having 
been introduced, the Qiarter had in &Gt become ^pra /ode annul* 
led by the death of the Sovereign. La oo n aequ cn ce, on the 5ih. 
December, 1837, a Second Charter was granted to the University 
by Queen Victoria, differing in no in^ortsst particuhir from the 
first, but not oontainuig the words just quoted. It is by virtue of 
iSbrn Second Charter that the Univenity is now incorporated, and 
in the exercise of its functions. The Senate having purt^ucd its 
labors, completed in the first instance a Code of Regu.lation8 
reg:ardiTiir cic LTces in Arts and Laws ; and, at a later epoch, a Code 
of lUi;iilations in Medicine ; all of which were approved in due 
form by Lord John Hussell, then Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. The principal provisions of these regdatians, which 
have from time to time received various modifications, may shortly 
be stated as follows : — Candidates for Degrees in Arte and Medi- 
cine are required, previous to Matriculation m the University, to 

Collin of St Peter and St. Paul, at Baptist CoUe^, at Uri«toL 



CoU«9* of St Oreffory the Oraal, Rotherham. 

Dnwn<:id(*, near nath'. fWbjrterlan Colkge, at CaemarUten. 

Countess of Huntingdon's College, at 
Chaalinnt. 

• The fjlatof Sohoolt (hnm whtoh the Univenity now rea-ivrs Caadldailet 
for ^Tl^]^cnl Degrees, compn^' s every Medtcal.Sdioolof nolo in England, and 
niott of those in Scotland auU Ireland. 



Prior Park, near Bath. 
Spring Hill, College, Blmingham. 
Slepnej College. 



Aire<ia]o College, Underallib, near 

Bradford. 

Protestant Disseuten*' College, at 
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pmt ah EzasdDatioQ in-QaMiiis, the English Language, ike Ont* 
Mnekaf Hiatoty and Geogmphy, the dements et KMieBiafiev, a 
popiikriknowtodge of Natufal FlukMophy, the moei ellsmentafj 
portiooa of CHiiinvtiy, and the leading 'dmsiona in Botany and 
Zoology. A competent knowledge in Gbumu, Malfaeamtids and 
Natonl PhikMophy ia requked from all ; of the time iteiaining. 
jpib)ect8 Candidates may select one. 

The Kxiimiiiution for the Degjce of Buclielor of Arts takes place 
two years after Matiidulation. These t^vo years must be passed 
in Stutly at one of the Colleges in connexiuu with the University. 
.I'he Examination is much tlie same in it? fjenenU character with 
Chat for Matriculation, but a more exteaaive knowledge in the 
Tespcctivc subjects is required, and Hone of them are optionaL 

'ilie Examination for the Degree of Master of Arts takes one 
year*jfter that of* Baohelor. Gandidatea may adect for EaEamine^ 
tiim one of'th^ three fbUawfng brandMSs:^!. OaaHiea: — II. - 
Matiieniatioa and Ntohl Phtkieophy s -^III. Logic ; Mdial, Men* 
tal;aiid PdiiflMal Philhao^y, WiUi BoKtical Eoonomy. To obitttt 
Ihs Pegree requuta the e^bitkm of odbaidttable proidtincy ui 
tlite knbjeeta teleeted. 

The Medical Student is re(]uire(l. two years after Matriculation, 
to pass an l'^x;iiiuimtion in Anatumy iiud Physiology, in Com]>ara- 
tive Anatomy aiid riiysiolo£n\ in Struct\iral and Physiological 
Botany, and in Chemistn*. Two years after tliis T'irst Examina- 
tion he IS rcquir^ to pass a Second in. Medicine, Surgery, Mid> 
wifpry, Forensic Medicine, and other Practical Subjects, upon 
ndueh be obtains the Degree of Bachebr of Medicine. After one 
or moifeyean (aceording todwomataDoee) of attendance on Qmi- 
c«l and nraetiGal. Medicine, the Bachdor is admitted tQ the Degree 
of Doctor of Medidne; for which he is examined again in Medi- 
cine, Soigevy, and Midwifery, witii'the addition of the Elements 
of Intelkctiial FhUosophy, Logic, end Moral Philosophy. 

All the Siaminatio&s required for obtaining a Degree (with the 
exception of those of Mai^ter of Arts and Doctor of Laws) are fol 
lowed by voluntary Examinations for I lonors, at the close of which 
the respective candidates arc placed in the order of merit, and 
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rewards of different kinds, as Scholarships, Medals, &c., granted 
to the most distinguished. 

Vaiknia «Kemptioiu with regard to the preliminaiy coiinea of 
study and other condittoiu were made in fsvat of tiioee c andidatiea 
whose studies had commenoed at the epoch of the first pobficatioa 
of the r^guhtioiis. 

The first Ezamination that took place was that for Matricuh* 
lion in Nomher, 1838, and smce that time Degrees hm heen 
granted annually in all the Faculties. The whole number of 
Graduates at this moment (June, 1842) amounts to 145 :* of 
Uuderpraduates to '201 ; a nuiulxr w hich will probably receive a 
con^uierable increase when the Examinations for the current year 
have taken i)lace. 

The Senate grants nearly one thousand pounds annually in 
Scholarships and other rewards to deserving Students; and as 
this sum absorbs the whole amount of the fees received for the 
Bxanunations, (which have been purposely filed yery low,) the 
Univeisity is supported at present by a Faaliamentary grant, the 
principal part of which is expended in the remiineration of the 
EKannners, Registrar, Clerk, &c. The duties discharged hy the 
Senate are gratuitous. 

♦ No Honorary or "ad uundem" Degrees are conferred in lUis Uui^reniity, 
die Cluvisr esquiring in sU esMS a pfovioos Essnlnslioii. 
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Thb foUowing is extracted* from a paper entitled " Statistical 
Illustrations of tlie Principal Universities of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland : by H. Ixjngnevnlle Jones, 
M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene Collet^e, Cambridge. Read before 
the StatisticsU Section of the fihtish Associatioa at Newcastle, 
Augiut 21, 1838." 

" The sources from wliich the infonnalioii ooatahned in the ac- 
companying Tables has been deriTed are partly public and partly 
pimte. Of tbe fbnner land are the Oxford Uniyeraity Calendar 
for 1838, the Cambridge Univenity Calendar for 1888, tbe Dub- 
lin Unrvenity Calendar for 1838, and the Faxliamentary Report 
on the Soottiab Univenitiea, drawn up by tiie Comnuaaion 
pdnted in 1826 and 1830, and publiahed in vol. xii., 1831, p. 115, 
&c. of the general collection of Parliamentary Papers of the Com- 
mons. Besides these works mucli private information has been 
used in determining the value of Professoisljips, FeUowshijis, &c., 
points on which the above works are mostly .silent. In determin- 
ing the revenues of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as 
distinct from those of the Colleges, local information is almost all 
that can be obtained for arriving at an appnudniate estimate of 
their amount. There are no puUiafaed returns on the subject, or 
none Ibat give suffieienlly detailed infbrmatiQn. 

• [Mr. LongnevUleJonM bat kindly thonght better to praeent lh« esfnwl 

ma le thp r\rn\( t l.iuiwlf, aiul correcU'd in this form, than in the more conolw 

the Tables so ati to be accurate at the one chosen by Professor Huber.j 
presmt date (Jam, 18^. It was 
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" The CoUeg^mte Hcvcuues consiist priucipally of liuidcd estates, 
of tithe impropriatious, of the rent of rooms leased out to students, 
of iieeapaid by all members of the Ck>Ui^, generally of trifling 
anKrant, and of profits upon various minor ehaiges for artidea of 
oonaumption» auch aa ale, &c. used by the atudents. Hiese sources 
of mcome vary in difierent societies ; some eziat in one whidi do 
not in another. They by no means bear the same reladve pfopO!r> 
tions in all GoDegea ; and they are very difficult to be calculated 
witb anything like accuracy. Hie accounts are, however, strictly 
ancBted by the bursar and tiie governing portion of Hne collegiate 
body every year ; but they are open to the inspection only of the 
persons auditing ; and, witli the excoplioa of the viUuc of some 
Fellows' and Scholars' stipends, the University Calendars are to- 
tally silent on the subject of the colleg-iate accounts. No pubUshcd 
returns upon the actual revenues of any CoU^ are known to 
exist. 

" It is obvioua from this that the results collected in the accom- 
panymg Ilables must, aa fiv aa these three Universities are con- 
cenied, be considered as only approadmative; they affect variable 
quantitiea, and cannot, therefore be taken in themselves as con- 
stant. In all cases, however, where a doubt existed, the minimum 
value haa been taken, it being the safer error to underrate rather 
than exaggerate the amount of income belonging to any puUie 
body, efipecially when so much room is left for calculative con> 
jecturc. 'The averages, where averriges occur, have been taken 
rather at low than at high estimates, when pecuniary matters are 
concerned. In the point of nunilicrs of students, &.C., very little 
room has been left for conjecture, the information of the Univer- 
9ity Calendars being positive on this part of the subject, and the 
Tables in this respect may be considered as neariy exact. 

"Desceiptiok op tqb Tablxs. 

"Tablb I. — Cotteffe Reveimtt — exhibits a summary of the 
revenues of tiie Colleges in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, subdivided under the following heads : let, Number 
and Income of the Heads of Houses ; 3nd, Number and Income 
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of Fellows ; .3rd, Number and Income of Scholars. In the cases 
of New College, Oxford, and King's College, Cambiidge, it is not 
tuy to determine the actual niimher of scholars, on account of 
these institutioiui bong so connected with the Colkg^ of Win* 
Chester tnd Eton, timt the line of sepsonlioii can hardly be dntwn ; 
no adiblan thetefoce have been put down in the Table. At 
DoUin theie is an uncertainly connected with tite nmnber of 
Erasmus Smith'a Exhibitions; whether they are to be CQottdefed 
as belonging to the University* or to the College* or to sehlier; 
but to the schools eetabUshed by that Founder. 4th, Hie head 
College Officers includes not only the tutors, but fdso the lecturers, 
deans, stewards, &c. ; and though they do nut ali derive their 
emoluments of office from the tuition-money, yet in general the 
sums they receive from other sources are so small, tliat they may 
be considered as merged either in the tuition -money or in the 
general article of College Revenue. 5th, Number and Value of 
Prizes. No definite information is given on this point by tiie 
Oxford Calendar, nor are the Cambridge and Dublin Calendars so 
explicit as tiiey might be. In the case of Cambridge, the amoimt 
of GoUege Prises is much greater tiian what ia stated at page 65» 
(vtf £600 ;) probably on account of the valne of books not having 
been taken into the estimate. 6lii, Number of Incumbents and 
Benefices, with tiieir Average Value. In tiiis AvisioQ, aU be n e i eea 
lu-e counted as single distinct benefices, when they are separately 
entered in the King's Books , and their average amiuid vAiie is in 
aU cai-cy assumed to be £.'300. This sum is too large perhaps in 
the case of some Colleges, such as Trinity CoDege, Cambridge, 
where the benefices are mostly vicarages ; and is too small in 
others, such as Magdalen College, Oxford, where the value of the 
benefices is proverbial ; but as a general average it is believed to 
be far beneath the real value. 'I'he number of oases of pluralitiea 
win be observed to be remarkably small, in proportion to tiie total 
number of benefices. 7th, Tlie Rent of Rooms is assumed to vary 
firom £10 to £15 per annums and is believed to be very nearly 
correct. In certain cases, such as All Souls' College, Oxford, and 
King's College, Cambridge, where the members of the foundation 
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axe the only members in resideooe, and either pay no rent, or elae 
pay it to tbemadlvea in their oofpomte capacity, no rent is put 
dowD. 8tlk, The GcU^ Revenues are formed by the addition of 
the forgoing nima, witii the exception of tnition-money— an 
item with whidi tlie CoUege has no concern, it hang understood 
to be a private aSm between the coUcgc -tutor and tbe pupil — 
and with the exception also of a few fees not taken into aooount 
under the head of tiution-money, and of the Talue of benefices. 
The revenues of the Scotch and other Colleges are inserted in the 
general 'I'.lIiU'. 

" 'Iahle II. — Degrees — contains an account of sdl the mem- 
bers on the books or boards of each Collep^e of the three Universi- 
ties above mentioned, classed as they stand in the calendars ; the 
members of foundations being however ranged among the Gra- 
duates, &c. Thus those cmly are inserted as noblemen who are 
chased under that head in the calendan, and that too without any 
distinction of degree. The usage of the three Univertitiea in 
arranging their members is by no means uniform ; and particularly 
with regard to noblemen and gentlemen-commoners, or feUow- 
eommoners. Hus hut-named dass is enumerated without any 
distinction of Bachelor of Arts or Undercrradnate ; and in all Col- 
leges, except Church-Church, the distinction ceases as soon as the 
gentleman-commoner or fellow-commoner Ims taken a degree su- 
perior to, or different from, that of H.A. Among^ the titles at 
Oxford, connected with the Graduation, is one not yet adopted at 
Cambridge or Dubhn, ' Student of Medicine,* S.M. ; and in the 
same way the class at Cambridge called ' Ten- Year Men,' T.Y.G., 
does not exist in any other University. The academic titles of 
licentiate and Student in Thedogy axe peculiar to the Univesnty 
of Durham. The title of Civil Engineer is used ooly in tiiis Uni* 
versity and that of London. In the Oxford Calendar several 
Oraduates are counted twice over, and in one instance f Am Hmtt ; 
so that the numbers of Oxford are rather smaller than they aie 
stated to be. In tiie Cambridge Calendar, a mistske exists in 
the enumeration of the members of St. John's College, which are 
greater by nine than they are statetl to be; while, therefore, it 
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appears by that book* that the total number of the Uuiversity (not 
ci the Colleges only) is 5566, the real number is 5575. In one 
corioas inatance at Oxford, the Prafeaaor of Mumc, Dr. Crotch, is 
not ledEOoed in the calendar among the members ol the UnlTersi^. 
The class of eomwummttt >a viild is onknown at Oxford. 

** Tablb. III. contains the members of the thrse Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, arranged aooofding to their ranks. 
Tilers is also a subsidiary division, in which an attempt is made 
to find tiie * stimtdating fotce* of each CoU^. Assuming that 
the practical pecuniary influence of the TariouB revenues, possessed 
or disposed of by each College, is to apply a certain stimulus to 
the j>crson8 either in possession of tlicfic revenues or in expectation 
of them, or Imvin^ the faculty of competui^ for them, we may find 
the pecuniary stimulating force exercised by these revenues, by 
dividing in each case their sum by the number of persons influ- 
enced by them. The quotient will ^ve the proportion of a certain 
sum money apfdicable to a single individual, and nmy be taken 
as an index of the average pecuniary stimulating force acting on 
esdi member of tiie College. Since the meumbendes of the 
beneficss are at the dispoaal 'of the Colleges, their value and the 
number of tiieir incumbents come into the composition of this 
force; and the other members iRdio are affiacted by it may be 
assumed as composed, on the av«tige, Ist, of all the members v/t 
the Foundations ; 2nd, of all the members of each College who are 
not members of the Senate or Convocation ; elections to College 
Oflices or preferment being ver^- rarely made from Members of the 
Senate or Convocation, who are not prexiously on the Foundation. 
The result, after all, is to be considered as a mere speculation, for 
the pecuniary stimulating force is so mixed up with the moral force 
of these institutions, that their effects can hardly be estimated se- 
parately. The Universities, too, connected as they are with the 
firame-work of the upper ranks of society, exerdse a riknt and 
almost imperoeptiUe, but eonstsnt influence upon the education of 
the country and the results of that education, which it is very 
difficult rightly to i^nedate. 

"Tablb IV. presents a comparative view of the stimulating 
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, ftnoe of each College at Cambcidge, with the literary and adentifie 
honors gained by each society, acoordii^ to the intereatiiig and 
mcAil Table puUiahed in the Cambridge Calendar, which is want- 
ing in the odier two wotks. This proportion of eflfects to fefoe, 
which, in the caae of King's College lor cxan^le, is as one to 
three, will he obaerved in tfaoae of 6t. John's and IVinity to be 
about five to one and ten to one respecttvdy. But here again it is 
evident that the mond Ibroe of the respective institiitions nrast 
be taken larg-ely into account, in order to obtain the true doty 
of such, vast Uitellectual machiuer}'. 

" In the Table No V. i.> a statement of the average incomes 
of the vanous functionaries of the Universities of Great Britain. 
These are accurate for Scotland only up to the date ol the reiX)rt 
above ^dluded to» 1827 - 1S30 ; and it may be reasonably sup- 
pc^d, ft-om the increasing proeperily of the Scotch Universities, 
that these incomes have shice been considerably angoMnted, on 
aoooont ci the increase of students. 

" Under the division of eipenditure, Tablb No. VI., the aver- 
age annual sum spent at Oifotd, is assumed for each individual at 
£S00 per annum; at Cambridge, at £250; at Dublin, £200; at 
Durham, £150; at Edinburgh, rather under £100; at Glasgow, 
about £70 ; at Aberdeen, about £50 ; and at St. Andrew's, at 
about the same sum, or rather more. 

"TAhLK \'IJ. ^ves a complete Ust of all the Professors-hips and 
Lectureships in each of the Universities classed according to sub- 
jects. 

"Table Vill. contains most of the results of tiie a})ovp Tablra, 
and others not comprised in them, giving a general statistical view 
of the peri09Mtl and materiel of each University. 

" In the cases of the Scotch Universities and Colleges there is a 
difficulty in distingnishing between the University and the CoUege 
officers ; the distinctian between the Univerrity and die Cfdkge 
not bemg ao precise as in En^and; the numbers, therefine, under 
these heads are somewhat mdeterminate. The same annual aver* 
age value is adopted for the Univenlty benefices as for College 
' benefices, much bdow what n supposed to be thefar real value. 
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" la Cfttimatiiig the incomes of the Universities, as distinct from 
those of the Colleges, the same difficulty of distinction exists in 
the Scotch Universities, and in that of Dublin, as is the case with 
regard to the officers. For Cambiidge sod Ox£aid the souxoes of 
the income may be indicated^ thou^ ti>e amoMnt cannot be so esaly 
estimated. Urns the revenues held in trust for particular par- 
poses, such Bs museums, botanical gaidena, &c., are not taken 
into account; tlie only land partsking of tliia nature, ivlucli is 
taken notice of, is that which oonstlbitea the principal wesidi of 
the Uuive is iti es — the profits from the printing-offioes. Tliese 
establishments, having peculiar privileges of monopoly, in the cases 
ol all iiiblc6, lestament*, and ri-;i\ rr-liutiks jiiililished without 
not^s, and liavincr attained con-nit ihIjIc celebrity as classical and 
rnathi laatical presses, are in the enjoyment of a vast printing 
trade. 

" It appears by Parliamentary Papers (Commons, 1815, Jvij 6, 
Nos. 461 and 462,) that— 

" Tbe drawback on paperprinled at the Cambridge 1 £. s. d. 

University I'ress, during seven years ending 6lb > 13,067 7 6 

April, 1815, was ) 

Tbe drawback on paper printed at the Oxford? lar'Hi o r 

UniTenityPraM,dariiig th«Mme period, was.. { ^^'^ * ^ 

The value of Bibles, Testaments, and Phijor-) 

Books pniitcd ut Cambridge, during the f^nme > 149,060 4 % 
period, was ) 

The value of other books pifnled at (kmbridgD? 16093 15 0 
daring tbe ssnte period, wis ••••••••■■••..«•( 

mjm 19 3 

* ' 

The value of Bibles &c.,priBlod St 0«foid,doriBg? oioqiy 1 a 

the same period, wa» f 1 11 

The value of other books prinled at Oxford, during ? nAn-,^ . ^ 

the i«M period, was ......J ^'^^ ^ ^ 

297^ 6 8 

Yearly avenga ea/u«, Cambridge. . 23,72U 8 6 

Yearly avenge eolNe, Oxford 33^66 3 9 

<< If the peeiiliar ciremnstanoes imder whidi tiie Umfeisities era 
duet their bnsinesa be taken mto aoooont. and oompaied witli tlie 
geoeial c on di t io n ol tlie book trade, it maj be ^^kwlattd that 
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nearly .iU per cent, upon the above sums ia clear profit, bince 
1815. however, the book trade of the Universities has at least 
doubled ; and their profits mint bare kept pace with their extent 
of business, firom tbe circumstances <tf moDopoty attending it. In 
catonlating the revenues of the Umvenities in the table, tbe profits 
of tbe prmtbg-prese at Oxford are assunied to be 10,0001. per 
annum ; at Cambridge, 6000/. ; botb sums being greatly bdow 
tbe reputed amounts. Hie otber mcome ol tbe Univernties ariees 
from degree-fees and estates, &e. ; which for Oiford is awmimfd at 
5000/. per annum, and for Cambridge at 4000/. ; tbe scbolaidups 
of the Univermties, the professorships, and the prizes, make up the 
other income. lu ail ca^es, the commou rej)Uted viUuc and the 
probable value tire both mvich above the sums given in the Table. 

" In the ease of the Scotch Universiticf*, there is no doubt but 
that their revenues must have been much augmented since the 
time of the report above quoted, which, however, ia the only 
authentic document published on the sulject. 

" There is very little chance of error in estimating the total in- 
comes of the Umveisities and Colleges mentioned in tins table at 
500,000/., and if to tins be added tbe tuition-money, and tbe value 
of the benefices, the total amount disposable by tbe Umverstties is 
about 800,000/. per annum; which is in reality only a small sum 
when compared eitiier with tbe annual budget and revenues of the 
country, or witii tbe paramount importance of superior edncatUm 
to a great and intelligent nation. 
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TABLE No. III. — Ranks and Stimulating Forces. 
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IJO 
7-J 

7>* 

&r<* 

18S 
164 

Kll 

ISO 
1114 

1^7 

4,'-i 

17 



I StimuU- 
Cijllq;!' IiIdr Tonx 



(H>00 
lO'JfH) 

10ei:^0 
10i6i 
iJ715 
iCjii 

701.S 

I04(iO 
14710 

leiio 
1 1 k:,9 

50210 

19900 

UOiO 
Hl65 

450 
1D40 
4M 
SM 
(Oft 



49- 6 

50- 2 

108-3 
M- 
53M 

113-1 

1979 
73- 
Titi'6 

W»-4 

iM-g 
WS-7 
36-1 

isr;- 

80*8 
48*1' 

7r7 

ars 

Iti-H 

IS-2 

IT 

18*1 

I8-0 



RANKS. 



CAMURIUfiK. 



Petcrhnimc ...... 

Clare Hall 

PemhinVo 

CaiiiN 

Trinity Hail .. 
Corpn.s Clniltt 

Kliijr's 

Queen's ....... 

Catharine Hall . . 
Ji«tis 

CbrlKt'M 

St. Jolin'fi 

Magdaleoe ...... 

Trinity.. 
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Siducv 

Downing' 

Commflnntm i 
Id vniA .... / 

Total . . 



MrtiilN r> I N<'lik'irn'ii, 
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I 



I -J I 
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no 
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IO(><l* 

im 
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SW 

101 
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i 
I 

■2 
i 
1 

a 

.1 
(i 
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IS 

140 
3 
S 
6 



( l. r^y 



iiirn 



>1 1 lU luTk 



sag 



ir,C! 

100 

'ii 

I Mi 
101 

lOJ 
l.M 
tig 
506 
101 
4(J 
14 



9181 



120 

Kr, 

S'.i 
121 
104 
127 

"!) 
1<»7 

102 
121 

117 
612 
09 

n9s 

11<J 

.'>2 

Mi 



8394 



HO 
4.^ 
124 
4 j 
90 
79 

i:«o 
75 

7H 

99 
5t54 

84 
864 

114 

55 

28 



ol lb. 



107 
79 

94 

l:*7 

31 

22-4 

lis 

101 

la.l 

533 
104 
(W4 
!06 
40 
22 



11 — 



366S 



991S 



STIM ■ l.A riNG 



M< ni 



140 

134 
100 

U>7 
110 

l.^H 

101 
240 
144 

l2^( 

154 

61- 
121 
9*7 
139 

61 
'26 



3517 
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£. 


9946 


639 


11002 


syTi 


774« 


77-5 


l»i;<44 


9:1*1 


.'■44f5 


495 


91.15 


514 


;i227l 


:^l9..^ 


' 80?}2 


36- 


4771 


33-1 


P79S 


759 


12071 


;8'3 


■11S20 


51-5 


1 6398 




40309 
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6088 


98*8 


4880 


lB»-4« 
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Peterbo lis 


Clare Hall 


Pembroke 


Calos. 


I rlolty Hi 


Corpus Cb 


in 

to 


. 

s 

o 
9 

or 


Catharine 


•» 

0 

& 
"» 


Christ's. 




« 

•< 


Trinity. 


"3 

3 

e 


Sidney. 


.9 

o 


Total. 


BtlntQlatlm \ 


f' 




jS. 


£. 


dS. 








£. 














£. 


A". 


i:. 


0sg 




77 -h 












iil 














08 8 
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18 


65 


&3 


9 


33 


lOS 


30 


18 


ai 




«79 


33 


523 


16 


89 
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Table No. V, — Average Incomes. 





Heads. 


Fellows. 


UolTenity 


College 


ProfoMon. 


Lecturers, 






a. 


:e. 








Oxford 


7646 


21 1 


42.1 


IS 


1873 


150 


Cambridge .... 


744 


a09'6 


50 


i.'i 


I8I-3 


477 




9000 


1100 




SO 


153-8 




Edlnburfb .... 


151 






l«l 


«2rt 




(pla'imiw 


SO 






18 


hW.V% 




AtHTilren 


SSO 






13-3 


204 & 




St, AiMlrcw'i .. 


272-5 






12-9 


3141 






292-7 








292-7 




London 


















SO 




500 
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Tabls No. VI. — £jgi»ndUure, S(C, 



tini 

VOIM of 



Oxford 



• * * > 

Dnbllo .... 
£dlDbiU|{ll 

Glasgow • 

Aberdcn ...... 

It. AiMlivw'i •■ 
DuniMfli 

London 

Darbam 

t 



Number 
of Members 
osoally 



IflOO* 



800* 
2900* 
ISOO* 



All [HI a) 

Members 



£. 
480000* 



160000* 
200000* 
90000* 



of Increaae. 



In lH:t6 . 
In 18:<7.. 

Diff 

Id 1836.. 
In 1837.. 
Diff. • • I • 

IfM 



.'.15 4 
52f)4 
1 U) 

5467 
5576 
108 



Number of 

coDferietl in 
18I7' 



434 



} 



870 
IMI* 



sot 



106-tf 

80 

28-7 
lO** 
99 
ia*4 

14*8 
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9 


9 


1 


1 
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VfuJa IJcCVarfn , , 




1 
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— 


i 
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Moral Phi iiv.iphy 




I 




1 


1 




9 


1 


1 


1 


— 




PhiIo«o]ili y lA'c-lnrrrs 




— 


1 


— 




— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


1 








— 


— 


■ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


t 


— 


(» 


I>itTo Ixctnrrrv . , 




— 




— 




— 










— 


1 


R>H-t.>rio 









1 


1 














• » 


1 >itto Lecturers . . 




— 


1 


— 




— 


— 


_ 


_ 


- — 


.-, 


) 


(Jn-ik 




t 


1 


1 


i 


; 




t 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


I.ntiii, IIiiniAiiit > . . 




— 




— 




I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


— 


6 


C.'l;i«.M>ial l.iUT.iturc 




— 






. - 


— 


. — 


— 


_ . 


1 





1 






1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


— 


1 


I 


ti 


Uriciital I.aiBgtaagM 




— 





— 


. — 











1 


- 


4 








— 


— 




— 


— 


— 




— - 


— 


1 






— 





— 




- 


— 





— 


1 


— 


1 






1 




— 


— 


— 




— 


. — 


— 


— 


3 


L'itto l.fL-1 u: I'fs . . 




1 


. — . 







— 








— 


— 


I 


M'liik rii LuutKUOgc^i 









— 




- 




. 


1 




I 


■f 


Iri'iicti 








1 

















— 


J 


It^^ltan , 


V. 





_ 


1 


— 


— 


— 






■ 1 


— 


:\ 




ft • 








I 


— 


. — 











— 


i 


En;.-li-li , 






. 


— 


_ 


— 









J 





1 






I 


_ 


— 




— - 








. 


— 


1 











1 





— 










•J 




s 




a a 


1 









— 









. 





1 






) 


1 





1 


— 


— 













.\ 






I 






_ 


— 













1 






1 


1 


1 
















1 


4 


lii-c'r-iiiM i<-;il HUtory.. 




I 








1 





1 


1 






4 


Uuiver»ai tlistoiT' 






, 




_ 


— 




1 




1 


... 


■ » 


PoUtic&l Bcoonny 




I 


1 


1 




— 


^ 


_ 











Civil Law 


• • 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




. 





— 


6 


Public I^w. J urisprudeoce . 





_ 




) 


— 








__ 


9 


1 


1 


EDEllBb and Commuo Lair . 




1 


1 


1 


— 


J . 






t 


— 


u 


ConTeyandae 


• • 










1 


— 





_ 






— 


1 


Ditto tecturers . 




— 







_ 


— 


i 






^ 


- - 


1 






1 


a 


I 


t 


1 














ft 


Ditto Ob«etvcr6. . 




1 


1 

















— 




Mathematics 






1 


1 


i 


1 


9 


1 






1 


1 1 






i- 


1 


s« 
















fi 


Al^t Nr* Lectorer*. . -. 




1 _ 


»7 


















17 


lieunict r >• 













— 








_ 


_ _ 





I 


X:iti:rril I'lii y 




t 


1 


1 


X 


1 




1 




•J 


1 


12 


U;tt.j I.ccdii cr . .'. , . 




I 




















1 


(a'()l')i,-y 







1 





. —. 


— 




._ 


- 


I 


— 


2 


Ditto Lt clur'T* . . 




j ! 









— 













— 


1 


^^ilu'rnll•lt:v 






1 


_ 




_ 


- 








1 


. _ 


•X 


PiTtii J.i-rtiiriT- 




I 




— 


— 


— 




-- 





■ 


— 


\ 


Miiurii; \ CiviJ KuMtULCiUt.t; 







— 


- 












•2 


— 








1 


J 


I 


1 


1 


I 






*j 


I 


() 


Hoti\i;y .. ., .. 




1 


1 


1 


1 


J 










1 


— 


7 


/ooK>j:y. \aMir;i: HIitQiy.. 




— 





1 


t 


I 







9 


— 




l>itti> Lictuicia . . •« 


• 







1 





— 


1 












•> 


A^,'^lL■ll]r uro 






_ 





1 


_ 









— , 





1 


C(>::itiict(;c . , . , 






















1 


— 


1 


Aii^it^'iny 




1 


1 


I 


1 


) 










4 


- 


9 


Dlrtu l.cfturors.. 




■i 










. 


1 








> 


— 




SurL'iry 













1 


1 






■1 


— 


4 


Ditty Lcdarcrs.. .. 








. — . 


_ 





1 


1 





. 


— 


2 






,_ 







I 


_ 











— 


I 


CUnlcRl SorgeiT • ♦ • • 











1 


— . 







. 


. 


— 


I 


Medicine 




1 




1 


I 


1 


9 




— 


2 


1 


13 


Ditto Lectaren. 


♦ * 










1 












I 


Practice of Medicine. , 


• 


1 


— 




1 








— 




— 


S 


Materia Medlca . . . 


• 








1 


1 








2 




4 


Ditto Lectnicn . • ■ 












1 


1 










9 






1 






1 














2 












1 


1 








2 




4 


Ditto Lcctoren • ■ . 














1 
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MedlealJarltpiradcnc« . 










1 










1 




2 






















1 
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* Table No. Vm.— G^iMTs/ ^torocf. 



Profe*5<jpi]iSp« . . . No. 

Lccturesliijis , 

University Offices . . „ 

Colleftv Offices 

Ffcllowships 

University Sclinlarshlps ,, 
University i'< :i w-hips 
Collctrc 8t I.: lar-^lujo, 



;r-..ir-!ni'-. . / ' 
i r> I'll liofiks or i 
.r.I> / 

r of CuDVoca- \. 



•a 

o 



tl 



Si 



Collt'pc IJci 

Number .... No. 
iricamlMnti ... „ 
Valae 



University Beneflcet: 
KuniJ'or . . . , 
laeombenU . . . 



UDiTen^Mm: 
Nantar . . . 
ValM . . . . 



No. 



• • No. 



36 

1 w 

m 

SS64 

2fllf5 
34 



8 

H 

2400 



45S 
430 

130500 



l6o 



Rerenue: 

Professors ft Lecturers ^ 
University Officers . ,. 
College OfliccrH. . 
Heads of Houses . ,, 

FellowB 

University Schdlarshipii,, 
Cfdlpgc Scliolarshipa „ 

Total kovi iHic : 

Colleges . . , , 
Uuivcraitiea . 



'.'» 

20 
179 
431 

26 



7S8 

■j663 
1/ 



S 

600 



311 
380 
93300 



Hi 
312 



SSI 
I0S8 



:,i[io 

:m){\ 
1 ifV.o 
is;i'i(i 

1 l(t.V)<i 

I iss 
OU30 



saooo 
174670 



■J (1 00 

177511 
i-jrr.n 

i:uM/ 
13390 



153070 133308 



a 



■JO 
9 
9 
10 
35 



79 



Si 
81 
93«0 



»16 



XI 

a 

s 



30 



'10 



80 



1034 b*SS07 
*32 



*17 *IOO •lOO 



o 
to 

3 

5 



IP 



•II 



71 

19791 

•21 

1 



111(10 iNtmo 

(i.'iO 

2i;k»oii - 
I'.'i too 

liMII) 

:iioo 



SIMM 



16000 
U926S *31500 



I'll 



134: 



I i6:iO 
ISO 



1'JS7 



:i:.l 1 

•it) 1 ; 



c 
x> 

< 



21 

*7 
•8 

2 



340 
040 

*23 

3 



2 
3 

S90 



13 

1 



72 

32; 



14 
3 



£ I I 

S ~ I J3 



10 



52 



10 

1 



!>oT. 



0(10 



3479 

9496 



- I ■ 



h81 



401^7 
297 
4394 



J 220 



3220 - 



/ 

11 

at 



394 

234 
1 



217 

59 
120 
l«6 
lot; 
7'J 
4 

I7S6 

17370 

r.f>i3 
52 



10 
10 
3000 



790 
71 1 
239390 



13.'iO 



UKO 



2230 



39 
503 



*63ii 

*10JS 



*"s:tf» 
*r,:i 100 

.'V'lO i:i 
2:»ji7(> 

28230 



3)^8538 
69817 
110083 



• Travelling Bachelors. 



^ Scotcb Returns Tor I829. 



c Ibid. pp. 310, S4a. 
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THB LITUtATUBB OOimiCTBO WITB THB tUBJBOr OF THB 



Unfortunately , in every branch of leaniing and science, the 
nvunlif r of works actually wTitten is always large, in proportion to 
tho>< f rom w^iicli any thincr really profitable may be learnt ; but I 
doubt whether tliis i« anywhere more emphatically true thtui m 
tibe History of the Eng^lish Univendties. I am forced to give pro- 
mineiice to this statement, lest some officious Reviewer. — (for 
what book can be secure against tuch critics ?) — imagine that tibe 
Author has taken matters easily, and has merely referred to sosie 
half dosen books, with which he hiqipened to he acquainted: when 
by diligent andjndidoiis leoeiutK he might have leant much mon, 
&c., &c. However, I do not hesitate to assert that^ — while my 
i^aeS difficulty lay in want of matter for details,— at lSb» same 
time the materials which did exist were generally such, and so 
weighty, that, taking them for my text, they needed a very foil 
and detailed commentary. Hiey are like some scanty but import- 
ant ruins, which, in their scattered state, still show traces of a vast 
buiicliug. — a palace, a temple, a whole town, — while, if we me to 
r^tore the past, arguments must be drawn firom every remaining 
stone. AmuiiLT more than a hundred works upon the K!iy;lish 
Universities that I have either had in my own hands, or become 
acquainted with in other ways, I could scarcely name six which 
have been of real use to me. I do not here speak of those genersl 
historical works, that I have been fofrced to employ by way of sup- 
plement; and <m this head I merely observe, that 1 do not believe 
I have overlooked any thing of oonsequeDce. Should any one 
doubt this, I would suggest that he examine them well before 
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mmimmng me of ne^igoice : I have myadf been only too often uiu 
deooved in auoh ideas. It i» espedaUy ramaikable how littJe diat 
is new or good cen be gleaned from the biogiapbleal litentiire 
npon tluB flobjeet. For treating a* wortUees or ummpoitHnt, 
works wbieh I have not seen myself, I oould eaefly adduce suffi- 
cient grounds : but, I bdieve, judicious men will tiiank me for 
not wastiiii^r time mid room about it. Why so pleasing and rich a 
field hais (ir;L\\ ri to it so few able laborers, I cannot say : except 
that the l'ni\ er.-ities themselves, not only by their ajiathv. but also 
by their mistrust t nncl liliberality, have done ven,' much indeed to 
throw difficulties in the way of the few willing and able tiUeiB of 
this soil. By way of sample, I need only refer to Heame and 
Wood, fixnnerly ; and in later times, to Dyer's caution and timidity : 
thoa^ oertamly Dyer's ability for the task wee but veiy modeiatie* 
Among the lew pieliniinairy worki of value, then ie one ao pie- 
eminent; that it ie ecaroely poenUe to place it in the enae daai 
with tbe rat Of oooiae I refer to the [Letin] WtHory tmi AhH* 
fmtUt Um VmmnUf ^ Otsfori, by the csoeUent Amthovt 
Wood, who akme has done ten times more for the canee, than all 
Ae othere put together ; and without idioae labore, it would be 
impossible now to entertain even a thought of writing a History 
of the English Universities. Yet from lu.& a,ulobiog'raphy, (v. ed. 
Heame,) and from other kno\\ li incidents of his life, it is very clear 
that even he was excet^dinirly hampt red by various considerations, 
and by tiie interference of the Academic Autiiorities ; and that 
every striking historical truth to be found in his works was attacked 
as a malevolent slander. His adversaries periu^ might plead, 
that if a historian lay under the duty of Truth, so had they, aa a 
Gotporation, rights and duties to defend : but be that as it may, 
it is aaid that the Vtce-ehanoeUor of the day. Dr* Pell, (other, 
wiee a moet raepectable man.) uaed lue influenee, when Wood'a 
work waa coining out, to mjure the mdependenoe of the hiatorian. 
By hie advice and will, the work, which waa opginaUy writfeen 
in KngKBh, appeared in Latin, and thereby got tainted with the 
florae of Usiweraity BkHarks a atyle auffident in iCadf to wqie 
out all tiie hraader leaturea of loeal troth. Hie Bngliah oiiginal. 
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it is true, wa? afterwards published with additioitt and remarks by 
the editor, (Oatch,) nnder the title of *' Hktmry mmd AtUiqmiUt of 
th9 UmoenUjf of O^ord" &c.; by A. Wood. 5 vols. 4tD.; 1786- 
90; but I could not get it» and I do not bdieve it it to be Ibund 
in any Qermaa lifawy, unleas perhi^ at Vienna. Yet« from att 
that I have heard, it seems I need not regret this ; eqwdally oon- 
mdering how extremely little that is new, af^peara in the mcomI* 
part of the NSatory. (with whidi I am aoquainted,) published in 
the EngUsh by Gutch, and how very little the English oriy-inal 
differs from the Latin in this part of the work. Bliss, in juib- 
lishing the "Fasti Oxonienses," und the Athena Oxon. (1819, 
4 vols. 4to.) lias at least clone us tlie senice of continuing them to 
his time. But these works, however meritorious in themselves, 
are bat little to the purpose of my History. Indi8pen.«Hhle as they 
are for a history of University Literature, (i.e. two-thirds of English 
Literature.) they yield but few materials for the histcuy of the 
Univeruty itself. As to Wood's most iaqxartant work, as fiur as it 
goes. (t.«. up to the beginning of the Republican Usoipation.) it 
may be called a collect ion of materials in the form of annals; 
entirdly devoid of comprdiensife views, and almoat entirely of all 
judgment, combination, and talent; but tme, systematic, and 
even in a certain sense, critical, and comprising all the matter 
there to be found. Wood's sound criticism finis him indeed at 
the beginning', where he suflFers himself to be led (against his own 
will perhaps, or ;u: a ]>oint of honor) into aU the absurdities H])out 
the GnecO'Briion origin of the Universities. Except in this in- 
stance, he almost alway.'f adheres eitlicr to contemporaneous and 
for the most part documeutnn,' evidence, (his sources being enu- 
merated at the end of the work,) or to such histories as were to 
be found at the time. If he leaves us in the dark on several im- 
portant points,^ we may probably conclude, that even in his time 
little certain could be learned about them. It is only in his lus* 
toiy of the academic constitntaon and laws that we might charge 
him with confiirion, and scantinees of e^plsnation; faults whidi 
might have been greatly avoided, by citing the documents before 

• Thb coDtahM tht BlMoiy of Uw ColkgM ind pf olh«r ImtltBlfant. 

I 
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him, had he not been quite wanting in compnbe&sive fiews, and 
in a right undentenduig of what would be most important for 
pooterity to know. How iar the firalt beSoog* to him penoiuJfy, 
and how fiur to his times, is a nice point to decide. 

Hie only anthor upon Oxibfd after Wood, worthy to oome 
onder oar noCioe, is Aylilfe, (" Ancient and Fireeent State of the 
Universities of Oxford," 1714, S vols. Svo.) For although his 
history, except a few scanty detail concerning the end of the 
seventeenth centun*. i» u metigre cxti;ict frtMii Wood; he has 
communicated iiutny entire documents, lioin winch Wood g;ives 
only sepanite quotations. With Aylilfe, however, termmate all 
the works upon Oxford which have the leaet value. 

Only the " Oxoniana" (1812, 4 vols. ISmo.) contains a few 
passages, not borrowed from Wood, and yet of service. Chalmers, 
in his " History of tlie Universities of Oxford, &c., wUh a Jurist 
of BngrammgM, &c.; 1820» 2 vols., 8vo. gives only a few very 
superficial notices of the diffieient Colleges op to his time. I am 
not acquainted with tiie " (U^ktdamtat* pablished by Oongh ; yet 
. I have no great curiosity about them: Ingram, who has used 
ihem, has at all events gathered notiung new from them* As to 
" Ingram's own woric, it must be greatiy recommended, on account 
Uf its iUnstiations ; moreover it completes Wood, aa regards seve* 
rsl of the Colleges and Institutions. But his history of the Uni- 
versity proper, shows at best that no new material:* are tu be 
found in Oxford, that were not usetl nnd ( uiniiuiiiicated by Wood. 
As for the controversial wdiIv^, »u highly pnzcd in their dav. of 
Th. Caius {Assertio Antiquit . Oxon. cum fragmento Ox. Hi^to- 
riolte i 15G8, 4to.,) and Brj'an Twin, ( Antiq. AcsA, Oxon. 
Apolog. 1608, 4to.) I name them only to state, that I owe 
nothing whatever to tliem. They communicate nothing of ^ nlue, 
even incidentally, that is not to be found in Wood. I have had 
little access to the histories of the separate CoUcges ;,nor have I 
much needed it. I give bdow a list of tiiose with whidi I am 
acquainted. The Statutes of 1636 were printed. (1766, 2 vols. 
4to.,) but never published. Some scanty extracts from them have 
been occasionally put forth, '* ad mnm JwKKhtH$** 
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With nqwct to Cambuoob, we have only Caitw, FiiUer» FBrkar, 
and Dyer. 

In J. GBiiifl (" Hiatork Uoiver8itati« CantfOMig. 1574, 4to.) 1 
hsve foond nothing of flerrioe, which hw not been bodv and more 
Ibllf treated in later works ; and on tliat aoooimt I lay no sizeaa 
upon him. He too waatea time, room, jand leaning, oa tmpco- 

FUler'a " Hiatory of the Unhnity of Cambridge'* firrt appeared 
limply as an Appendix to lits Ghiiroh History, (1655, folio.)* 
Fulier ^vee a continnons InstOTical narration down to Ids own 
time, in which he avaiL iiimself of the various docuiaeuUirv , traiii- 
tional, written and oral accounts : but these are in some respects 
too pithy and short. He himself ev inces a want of talent for the 
work. He sliows continually a kind of satirical humor, which 
certainly has an e^ioellence of its own, — as a reaction of sound 
common sense agninst antiquarian pedantry and abeurdity,^ but 
which greatly impairs the value of the book as aaource of referenoe; 
ance it aUowa oonsideiafale license in the nae of hia matoriab. 
B eai des, he is wholly wanting in the ooni]KdienaTe judgmait 
needed Ibr eon^iling a bistofical work : indeed he appean to voe 
hia materials in a modem, heterogeneoiis, «nd almoak eoatemp* 
tDons alyle; while the sort of light banter whisli he labariansly 
adopts, inesudUy reminda one of a dancing bear. 

Dyer, in bis History of the Unimrity of Cambridge. (1814, 
*2 vols., 8vo.,) gives nothing of the Historj' of the University prO" 
j/er, except dry extracts from Fuller, and a few contused aud 
detached (generally merely literary - iuatoricul) iiutice& u]jun its 
later hiHt<)n\ The separate C olleges are treated of in tolernblv 
full (iet<'ui, and from his own researches ; but in a very supcrhcial 
and confused manner. They ocoiq>y by hi the greater part of 
tiie book. The faults of this author are even still more con- 
spicuous in his second work, (" The fjaml^ges of the Univeimty of 
Gambridgie; tpgether witik additional observations on its Antiqioi- 
tiea:" S vols., 1834, 8vo.) Herein we meet with notiung bat 

• I hvn anfeitanataly been aUs to tefer only to • part of the mm edidon 
liitily puMlKhed by TtuMBas W^l, Biq., with MTonl very iMmsd NoIm 

•nd uthor addiliona. 
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endlBM cwifinynn in id«M, in language, and in interpiwtation of 
hia nitfMr oopioiia matenab ; beaidea, a total want of Uatoiical 
judgment, niiied np with a lort of vague lial£>tiiBid, half-till^ 
leformatinnaiy Ubefaliam, Yet tins it by frr tlie moot naefid and 
meritoriofoa woric vpoa the Hislocy of Gambiidge, beeanae it com- 
Bunucatea for the first time and generally at luB, so many doca* 
ments, statutes, pncwtt mterpfetabonst and Royal letters. FVw 
the sake of these valuable materials, which occupy nearly two- 
tiiirds of the hist vuluiue, we might almost determine to be pleased 
with the rest of the farrae-o, could we but persuade ourselves, that 
he had not yet more in his power to communicate, which might 
have been of the greatest service. lu fact, he had access, Jirst to 
the manuscript coUections of Hare, 5 vols, folio ; next, to those of 
Baker, 42 vols. foUo, partly in the University Library, partly in 
the British Museum ; thirdly, to those of Cole, 60 vola. folio, in 
the Britiah Museum. The latter eontain, for the greater part, 
general antjqnarian matter respecting Cambridge and the aur* 
Tomiding ooimtict. Wben to the above we add, tibat probably 
evaj thing eroting in tiie way of protooola and deoiaiona of tlie 
Semie woe at hia diapoaal, we can acarody aappma indignatkm, 
limt be baa given na next to nothing from tkete aouroea. Aa for 
indeed as I have been able to aaoertain, tiiey contained very Htde 
information concerning the earlier history of tihe University, but 
so much the more re.spcctin£r tlic history of the Colleges, the 
Literature and Literati connected with the University since the 
ReformatioD. 

Some compensation in this respect has been lately supplied by 
JUimb's " Collection of Letters, Statutes, and other Documents 
from the MbS. of CO. Coll.," &c. (1838, 8vo. ;) and it is to be 
hoped, that before long still more will be done, by editing the 
" OnetB and Statnteas" a task wluch we understand the Rev. 
H. LcnguefiDe Jonea baa in band. We aie afraid, however, that 
Baiker'aiemark— *' our rqgiatenaie soimpeijeet, that it ia acarody 
poaaiUe to give a perfect account of anything," — will be found to 
be only too true. Be that aa it may, — documenta are, properly 
sijcakiug. the only servioealUe materiala wlucli it ia poauble to find 
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wiHi re^rd to tiw history of Cambridge. In this reipeet tlie 

work published under the title of the " History and Antiquities of 
the University of Cunil)ridp^, in two parts," (London, 1721.) is 
also uf \alue. It contains, tirstly, a translation of the fiimouR 
Hi^-forioffi. Secondly, the description of the present Colleges, with 
an account of their Founders, S(C. ; by I. Parker : first printed in 
Leland's Collect. Lat. in \G'22 : a very weak production. Thirdly, 

Several Charters granted to the CelUgea" Fourthly, " A Cata- 
logue of the CkMceliore, tmd a tmHmmy ef eU the privUeyee 
gnmted io ikie aemiMuy Uwnimg, 40>» frem a MS, m ike 
CeitM lAbfWTf" Only die two last puts have been et all to 
oar jnirpofle here. A wwk limflar to that of Ingiam upon Ox- 
find, was eonunenced by Wright lespecting Cambridge, bat never 
continiied ; and this is every way to be r^retted, if we may judge 
by the bq;inning; particularly, as regards the Colleges. The 
eeternal histoiy of the Univerrity. daring- the last fifty years or so. 
offers littie that deserves attention. Besides, the sources from 
which it might be Ivanit are very scanty, and not ea.«y of access. 
Beyond what may be found scattered about here and there in 
Biogjaj)hies, I can only refer to the " Annual Register" lus far as it 
goes. Perhaps much might be gjithered from the earlier numbers 
of the " Gentleman's Magazine," and such like periodicals. 

Of other works, it is enough to mention thdr titles; at the 
utmost with an occasional notice, and pointing oat those whidi 
lara* worthless by the markt* Herein we have omitted some 
hondreds of oontrovernal pamphlets. 

A,— £K»/on>« of ike Universities, proper It/ speaking. 

1. Regesta privileg. almas Universit. Oxon., 1770. (I am sorry 

not to be better acquainted with this work. As fiur as I 

know, however, it is a compilation from Wood and Ayhffe.) 

2. Pcshall. Hiutuiy of University of Oxford. 1722. (Compiled 

from Wood.) • 

t3. Langbain. Founders oi Uuiversity of Oxford, &c. 1651. 
• [The Qemvu vonls are: Bwdcbnang tier tcerthloten durcb einf."] 
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f4. Huttcn. I/ctter on the Antiq. &c. In append, textua Hoff. 
(Ed. Ueame.) 

5. Qzooiana. 4 toLb. 12mo. (This work contains little that 

is not taken firum Wood.) 
B," ComwiCTitatio renun. Olastr. Ozon. gestBnun in sdventa 

scnn ; princ^. Elmbetluie. 1566. 

7. Aooount of HIb R. Higiuiess and Guests' visit to Qzfbid. 

1814. 

8. Querd»Gantabrig. 1647. 

i9, Malii. Parker. Hist. Colleg. et anlar. aoutem. Gantabrig. 
An qjpendiz to the Antiquit. EcdesMg Britan. ed. Drake, 

1729. 

|10. Foundatioa of Uuiversity of Cambridge, with Catalogue of 

Founders, &c. 1651. 4to. 
til. Carter's Histor}- of University of Cambridge, &c. 1753. 
fX2. Auckeley. Pala?ograp}ii;i liiitamuca. Par». 11. 1736. 4to. 

Coutaiuing an account of origin of University of Cam- 

bridge« &c. 

»1 3. Wilson. Memorabilia Cant. 1808. 8to. 

B.^R9kil$i0 to ikt Hitiwjf ^ the snwro/ Cotfc^w. 

14. Kflner. Aooount of Fydiagofeaa Sebodl at Cambiidge. 

i. p. 306.) 

15. Smyth. An aooount of Unxversitjr College. 1738. 8vo. 

16. Wiffiam Faber. Annals of Univenity College. (?) 

17. Savage : Balliofergus. Hktory of Balliol CoU^ and its 

Founders. 1668, 

18. Statuta Aula; Regiae de Brasenose. 1772. 

19. Cbourton. lives of the Founders of Bra&ciKwe College. 

1S(X>. 8vo. 

20. JSkelton. Pietas Oxon : or Records of Founder?, ^c. 1828. 

Folio. (A work of illustrations and engravings, thv tt \t of 
which gives some very useful antiquarian notices ; but only 
as regards tlie foandation o[ the CoU^, and the Biognu 
pfaies of its Foonders.) 
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21 Duck. Life of Chichclc» Founder of All Souls' GoU^e. 
1699. 8vo. 

22. Spenser. Life of Chichele, Founder of All ^uls' Colleige. 

1783. Svo. 

23. Warton. Life of Sir. Th. Pope, Foamier of l^risity College. 

1780. 8vo. 

34. Lowth. Life of Biahop Wickanh«B> Founder of New Ckd- 
Icge. 1777. 8?o. 

25. Chauder. Life of Wayuflet, Fmiiider of Magdalen Goll^. 

1811. 8?o. 

26. Mutar^fl Hiatofy of Bennet CoUcge. 1758. 4to, 

27. Chartera and Statntea of Downing College. 1805. 

C^Relating to the History of the i'ntversittj Towns; wUk variauft 
Hitiorkal and AiUi^arian Researches. 

f28. Peshail. Ancient iind Present State of City of Oi^bvd j by 
Wood; with additions, &c. 1713. 4to. 

29. King. Vestiges of Oxford Castle. 1796. Folio. 

30. Swayne's Memoirs of Osney Abbey. 1759. Svo. 

31. Skeltaa. Antiq. Ozonienoa testauratae. 1823. 2 Tola. 

4to. (Aneceaxchitectnialandanttqaanan workof amnae- 
mentk) 

32. Gutch. Collectanea eurioaa, &c. 1781. dvola. 8vo. (Una 

woik coataina but litde; and atill leaa of any value aa 
v^gaida the Hiatoiy of Oxfiiid.) 
83. Bknnfield. CoUeetaneu Cantebrig. 1751. (For the greater 
part monumental mscriptions, &c., of no great value* aa 
r^ards the History of tilie Universities.) 

D. — Works ; the principal object of which it u description of the 
ttat9 of this Universities at tht tisne being, (in part with t7At»* 
trtdhnfj tmt ^ w^k howtwr mUer ipoa kiatorietd upie$. 

t34. Nicolai Ficrberti descriptip OzosL. Acad. 1602. 
t35. Alibond. Rustica Acad. Ozoa. nuper reformate in vitita- 
tione fenitioorum deaeriptio. 1548. Polio. 
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t36. Dudwclli, Sic. Disputatio de Oxou. acdificiie, &c* 1713. 

(ed. Hearne.) 

37. Loggan. Oxonia lUustTatu. I(i75. (iicmarkable aa far as 

regards the state of the ditferent buildings at the time.) 

38. Th. Nele. Collegiorum Scholanunqiie Ozoa.: typognph. 

detcriptio. (ed. Hearne (?) ) 
f39. Nnum. Notitia Oxon. Acad. 1675. 4tD. 
t40. WiUiam's Oxonia depieta. 1738. Folio. 
41. Pointer. Academla Oianiemwg, 3te. 1742. ISmo* 
. 43. UemamU of an Oxford Schalar. 1765. (Tbia work ia 
anknowii to me ; but it probably much in the atyle and 
spirit of Amherst.) 

43. Amherst. Terrae Filius, &c. 1754. 2 vols. 12mo. (See 

pp. 262, 502 above.) 

44. Salmon. The Preseut State of the Universities, &c. 1 744. 

8vo. (Only one volume of thi->^ wn k Imn ajipcared, which 
treats of Oxford — a bad compilation from Wood and 
AyMe, with a few additicmal notes respecting the events 
of 1688.) 

t45. Malton. Views of Oxford. 1810. Folio. 
46. Specim^ of Gothic Architectuie; or buildiogs of Ozfoid. 

Bjr Maokenrie and Ptagin. 4to, 
-t47. Wade. Walka in Oxford. 1831. 3 vols. 8vo. 
4B. Aekeman. Hivtocy of the Univeraity of Oxford, with ntk« 
merous natea^&c. 1814. 3vob.4to. (Tolerably executed 
engnmnga — tile text a poor compilation.) 

49. Peme. Description of Foundation and Pti^ileges of Univer- 

sity of Carabridp^e. 1571. 

50. Projecte cont'LinmLT the state, order and manners of Govern- 

ment of University of Cambridge, &c. 1GG9. 4to. 

51. Loggan. Cantabrigia illustrata. 1690. l^olio. 

52. Green. The Academie; or on the state of University of 

Cambridge. 1756. 
t53. History of Univeraity of Cambridge : illnatrated, &c. by Har- 
rad. 1813. 

54. Ackerman. Ifiatory of Unimiiily of Cambridge ; wilii au- 
merous Plates, 9k, 1814. 3 vda. 4to. 
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Descriptions of the Universities may be found al.«o (and &onK'- 
timcs mixed up with hii*torical matters) in many works, and upon 
otlier and more gener;d .«ul)jects, a**, for instance, in the Polydori 
Virgilii Historia Rer. Auq^licar. ; m Hurrifon's Dci^cription of Eng- 
land, (an introduction to Holinshed's Chronicles ;) in Camden's 
Britannia ; In the Scriptores An^ic. ; and of Pitsseus. Of the 
works of the different traveUezB, who mentioii the state of the 
Uniyefutiea in the last centuiy* Kflttner alone is, properly speaking 
of any importanoe. A great deal, espedally aa &r as rqpsrds 
statistical notices upon the present state of the Univeittties, hiay 
be gathered from " Thompson's British Annuals." 1838^ ; much 
however in this work, and more particulaily all the historical part, 
is caLtremdy superficial and incorrect. 

£. — Works upon certain points or occurrences* — (9,— of a legal 

nature.) 

55. .1. Colbatch. Jus Arademicum. 1733. 4to. 

66. An inquir}' into the Kigtit of Appeal from the Vice-chancel- 

lor*8 Court of the University of Cambridge, in matters of 

discipline. 1751. 

57. Opinion of an eminent lawyer on the Right of Appeal, &c. 

to the Senate. 1781. (?) 

58. Further Enquiry on the same. — Answer to Author of Further 

^utry, &e. 1 763. (?) 

59. Magdalen CSase, Qzibrd.— Impartial Acoonnt of Illegal Vto- 

oeedings, .&c. against Magdalen College. 1 687. 

60. Impartial Account of the late Visitation. 1688. By N. 

Johnson, at the command of the King. 

(6.— i^a the Bentiejf trameaetioni,) 

61. Account of Proceedings in the University of Cambridge, 

apiinst Dr. Bentley. 1719. 

62. Present State of Trinity College, &c. 1710. 

63. FuU view of Dr. Benti^s case; by Th. Biomer. 1710. 
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64. True and impartial account of present differences in Trinity 

College. 1711. 

65. Case of Dr. Bentley vindicated. 1719. 

66. Apothecaiy's Defence of Dr. Bentley. 1721. 

67. True eopy of articles against I^. Bentley. 1710« 

68. Bentley^s answer to a late pamphlet &c. 1710* 

F. 

With regard to the modem state of the Universities, it is gene* 
rally very difficult to separate the polemical aiitl upolo^'ctic from 
the descriptive works, although tlio (nu' subject uiay preponderate 
in one work and the other in ant)tlicr. I therefore comprise 
this mixed htcraturc all together here. Early in the preceding 
century, Miller, in his Account of the Univei^ity of Cambridge," 
&C., 1717, commenced (not to mention the ^Terree Filius") his 
polemical attacks on the Universities. He was followed up by 
VicestmoB Knox, in bis ^ Essays, moral and litenuy " 1778, in a 
more moderate ton^ and, at the same time, in a mncli vagner 
manner. These attacks were resumed about the year 1810, with 
fresh seal and more soceessful resolts, particubrly by the Edin- 
hmgh Beview. I can neither enter into any dissertation upon 
the articles relating to this snlject in that Beview, nor upon the 
replies contained in the Tory periodicals, especially the Qmurterly 
Beview and Blackwood's Magazine; nor npon the way the subject 
was afterwards taken up by the Westminster, and Foreign Quar- 
terly* and Juiuiial of Education, <Si;c., widi tlic rest of the periodical 
press. Among the more miprejudiced but not so well intormed 
foreign ohservers, we could name many touriHts: yet none of them 
deserve attention here, except Niemeier and Spieker. Modern 
travellers often seem to think it their duty, to make displays of 
wit quite uncalled for, allowinig theu: fancy to soar so high, that 
they scarcely condescend to meddle with sober truth at all. Many 
again, like Herr Von Raumer, know every thing by instinct, before 
they reach the spot The following works however deserve to he 

VOL. II. Q Q 
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noticed, as afFordinji unprejudiced and well-iiif(imicd dc^cnptions 
of the present state of things, without my polemical or apologetic 
intentions. 

1. Ahna Mater« Stc, (noticed above, p. 530.) 2. Letters from 
Cambridge, OlnstratiTe of habit*, ttndiea, &c; 18S8. a Ozfimi 
as it is; by a fei^pier of nnk; 1884: (I am aol penonally 
acqiUHnted with this work.) 4. Giadus ad Cantabzig., or a 
new UmTCiai^ Ghade; 1884; (this book mtrodacea us to the 
Qownamens slang the reveise of the meda], the *'Iow life" 
at ihe UmTernties.) There are seTeral noveis also of meiit 
ttpoQ ibe [Inivemtiee, thai ought not to be oTeilooked; one of 
them at least we must meatioo here, namely, a novel by Lock- 
liaii, (too little known with us in Germany,) called Reginald 
DuJtoii," which gives the most lively* description of Enjrlish 
University life. The University Calendars, annually published, 
are iiKlispensahly neces)«ary for a knowleil^e of tlie Euglish 
Universities, and among the different "Guides" aW, sonic will be 
found useful. Satirical descriptions of manners, &c. are deline- 
ated in such works as the " Oxford Sausage," Sec.^ of which 
new editions are continually published; "Oxford Phick Ex- 
amination Pipers," 1880 ; ^ Cambridge Jests sttd Witly Alaram," 
&e., 17€0; «The Oxford Spy." The best standard for judging 
of (he present stste of the studies at tibe UmTorsilies, is found, 
firsts in die Bzamiaation Pspers;**— (some of the Gambridge 
ones are printed and publidied: the Ozfocd enes are vesy 
difllenlt to be obtshied;)-^next, in Ae Text Books, and Books 
for ^^Cfrmnminp" &c. ; but thirdly, we must not omit the printed 
Prize Poems. In conclusion, I subjoin a list of several polemi- 
cal or apologetic writinijs published since the niuldie of the last 
century. Among the iDwd of niodera ])ampUleti, the more rc- 
remarkable only have been notic(»d. 

71. Christ. An^rehis Encomium of the two English Universities. 
Greek and EDglish. 1628. 4to. 

* rUoBtEngliih UniTersity-men will protest againrt the ides, tint that 
novel esn oonunonicate the sober tnith" of things.] 
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72. ficntlcy. University of Cambridge vindicated from chaiges 
of dlsbyalty. 1710. 

79. TlunnaB Wood. Some thoughts ooneendiig the study of 

the kwe of England hi the two UniTenities. 1718. 
74. Bigot A Delenoe of Ae Subecriptifiii of the Thirty-nbe 

AitielM. 1788. 
76, JetMw Letters to tiie gMitl«iiieD of Ozlbid and Ctebridge, 

on the Subscnption) &c. 1788. 

76. Lindley. Vindiciee Pric8tle}'an8B to the Students of Olibld 

ttiid Cambridge. 1784. 8vo. 

77. Russel. View of System of Education in Scotland ; with 

an A]iiH ndix on Caiubrultii*, &c. 1814. 8vo. 

78. Literature and Science enl'orced in Cambridge. Wainw^ght. 

1815. 

78. Bcply to Calumnies of Edinbnigh Review a^inst Oxford. 
1816. 

80. Coke. Beflections on the election of Chancellor of Unifeis 

aity. 1810. 

81. Home DninuDond. OhsefTstiosis siiggested hy the 8tric~ 

tures of Eduihiii]g^ Review^ on the Univenity of Oxfind. 
1810. 

82. Ed. Coplestoo. Hmts to Young Bevieweis, &c. 

83. Second Reply to Edmhnigh Review. 1810. 

84. Exammer exammed. 1812. 

85. An inquiry into the studies, &c. adopted in the two Univer- 

sities, ns preparatory to holy orders in the Est^iblished 
Chuich, ikCy 1824. (The coulci>biouH of a candid 
Tory !) 

86. Remarks on the actual state of the Univetsi^ of C^hridge. 

1880. 

87. W. WhewelL On the principles of English Univeinty 

Bdncation. 1887. 

88. A. Sedgwick. Disconiae on the stodies of the Univenity 

of Camhri4ge. 1888. 
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89, Daniel Waish. Hietorical Account of the UniTetnty of 
Cambridge, &c 1837. (Several times referred to 
abore.) 

TS» I haTo just reorived the first numben of a **Cbmliri^e 
Portfolio," whieh containa macb that is new, instraetiTe and 
amnsmg, hat wesy little with regurd to the earlier history of the 
Univetnty. 
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TO 

THE ENGLISH EDITION, 

JAM£S H£YWOOD, F.B.8. 



1. Hiatoricdl Douhts, fnj Thomas Wriffht^ F.ff.A., on the BuHjra- 
phjf of Alfred^ attributed to Bishop Asset ; with remarkt 
m ike antiquity the (fniverMty ^ O^ardf 
fmn otker writers* 

Since the pniblicatum of the origjiMl Qennan edition of the fingliwh 
Univenitieay in 1839 and 1840, some important critiGal lesearchea 
into the authenticity of the biography of King Alfred, which had 
been, until then, generally attributed to Bishop Asser, were commu- 
nicated to Sir Heniy Ellis, K.H, F.R.S., secretaiy of the Society of 
Antiquaries, bj Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A.,* and were read to 
- the Society in November, 1841. During the last year (1842), the 
paper by Mr. Wright on this subject was published in the Arcbie- 
ologia, and with tlic kind permiswon of the author, I am now abic 
to add its main arguiiieutb in tliis ])laee. 

It will hi' seen, by a reference to vol. i. p. 373 of tlie present 
work, that the nntiqnity of tlie Oxford schools had cn;crn«*ed mticli 
of the attention of Professor Huber; but if the origin of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, from any scholastic institutions of King Alfred, 

• Mr. Wripht ha* been recently by preparing tlis Woirraphy of the 

elected a meni]>er of the French literary cliarrii t* of the Aiiijln- 

Instiiute, and he ha« fboirn bii Saxons, as a part of tho Bi(^;rapUia 

neat Imowledgo of the Anghi- Britaaniea Ulsrsria. 
Baxon period ofEnglish litsiatun^ 
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be principally dependent on a biography of that monarcli, ctmipiled 
in the eleventh century, and professing to be a contempofaiy 
nanatiTei the UniTetBity will probably have to trace die com- 
mencement of its connezioii with royalty from a later date. 

Some ]de» of the nature of the disputed Inogivphy of Alfired 
may be fonned from die following account of it, by Lappenbeig^ 
in the inttoductioik to hit History of England (p. 48) : — A woric 
of consequence for an important epoch of English history must 
iMve be corsorily mentioned^ * The Biography of King Alfred, 
composed by Bishop Asser.' Aldiough no entire and good copy of 
this work appears to have come down to us, yet we can frequently 
restore ii tioiu the Chrouicle of Florence of Worcester, who, for 
the most pivrt, \im transferred it vor})ally into his work. In Sir R. 
Cotton's library there wns mh n\d ( .pv of the tenth century extant, 
which was not sufficiently valued, because it woi^ noticed that many 
passages were wanting in it, which were extant in otJber manu- 
scripts, although equally wanting in Florence's^ and 00 this account 
it was declared defective.* Yet most of these passages, which are 
wanting, are to be rejected for their contents, especially the much 
disputed ones reapecting the antiquity of the UniTersity of Ozford, 
first given in CSamden's edition, even if their hon-exiBtenoe had not 
made the best manuscripts suspected of party spirit These pas- 
sages were first interpolated into ^e * Biography of Alfred* at a 
hiter data^ out of a work which has erroneously been named 
'Assei^'s AnnahLt The Annals were derived from (he SazMi 
Chronicle, Dado's Norman History, various legends, Asser's Bio- 
graphy of Alfred, and some unknovTi sources, and can scarcely 
have originati'd before the eleventh century. An error of Lcland, 
or rather of GJale, has also caused it to be snppox ^1 that these 
annals of j)seudo-Asser received the title of *Clironicon St. Neotl.*"| 

Anxiety to give the University of Oxford a Britisli origin, and 
an extroordinaxy precedence over her younger sister of Cambridge^ 

• Edition, Parker, 1670. Camdcti, t Printed in Gale Collect, vol. i., 

1600 and 1603. Annales n i l, t. see page 339. 

Alfrodi anrt. AhscHo roc. F. Wise. t See Wiss's Frefrco and other 

Oxon . 1 "it^-Sf where the comparison places, 
with the Cottonian Copy Is given. 
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may have led to t)ie interpolation of the passages referred to ; 
but whetiicr tlicy were iiiterj)olatcd or not, the liistorical value 
of the biogmph)- of Alfred must be lessened, from the uncertainty 
of its authorship. 

"No pcwoTi," observes Mr. Wright, **can read Asscr's life of 
Alfired, witliout observing, that it consists of two distinct parts; of 
a chronology of eT^ts amuiged year by year, on which are nwct 
engrafted a few anecdotes of Alfred's private life and also a 
eulogy of his character. The first of these portions^ whieh u 
tlie strictly historical part, will be fbuiul, on comperisni^f to be 
noAing move ihso a tnnslatimi of tiie Saxon Chronicle.'* 

Bemerkable examples of this feet are alllided to^ by Ur. 
Wf{gbt» in the entries for the yean 807, 869, 870, 871, &c.; and 
he particularly instances the brief entiy for the year 874, wbieh 
stands, as follows, in the Chronicle, only in the An^^o-Saxon 
lnnguap:e. 

A. D. 874, ' Here went the uniiv from Lindcssc to Hreope- 
dnnt \ :u!(l there took its winter quarters, and t/uy drove over the 
s<'i' fhr King Burhred, about two and twenty years after he had the 
Iv ii!L'<lni!u and liad overcntiK ull that land. And lie went to Home, 
and there remained till his life's end, and his l>ody lieth in St. 
Mary's church, in the school of the Angles. And the same year 
they gave to Ceolwolf, an imwise thane of tite kingy the kingdom 
of Mercia to hold, and he swore oaths to them, and gave homages, 
that it shoold be ready for them on whatever day they would 
have ity and that he wonld be ready with himself, and with all 
that would remain with him, to be at tbe serrice of the army." 

A literal tiansla^n, of Asserts Latin, in the entry for the same 
year, is as follows : 

' *(In the year of the incarnation of our Lord 874, and of the 
nativity of King Alfred 8ft, the above after-mentioned army leav- 
ing Lindissig, entered Mercia, and wintered in a place called 

Hrcopedime. It also compelled Burghrcd, king of the Mercitms, 
to leave his kingdom, and to vritlniraur over the sen nnd to go to 
Rome ajramst his will, in the 2-2nd vrur of his reiiin. Alter his 
arrival at Borne, he did not long survive, but died and was buried 
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bononmbly in the tchool of the Sbxohb in the ehnrdi of St Mary, 

iu expectation of the coming of the Lord, and of the first resur- 
rection with tlie rijrhteous. After his cxpulijiou tlie pagans brought 
under tlieir siihjectioii the \\ hol(.' kingdom of the Mercians. How- 
ever, on accctunt of iu* nii^crable condition, they entrusted it to the 
keeping of a certain nn icii((r miniftfer* of the k 'nuj^ (whose name was 
Ceoh^'ulf,) with the understanding, that on wkaieter day they would 
Aow it again be should peaceably resign it to them ; in recogni- 
zance whereof he gave them hostages, and swore, that he would 
in no wise oppose their will, but be obedi^it in all things." Pago 8. 

Mr. Wrif^t deduces from these two accounts, that one of them 
is taken Teihatim from the other. It is," he sajs, improbahle 
that Asser should be the ongina], because in his nsirative the 
yeailj entries contain maiij thkigs which are iirelenoit to the sub- 
ject, and they have there a remaikable appearance of ' patch>wwV 
while in the Saxon Chnmtcle they are perfectly in their plac^ in 
entire harmony with what goes before and what foQows. 

Now if these entries are taken from the Saxon Chronicle, it is 
impossible ilmi tliey can have been written so early as 894, be- 
cause by the most favuiitljle supposition that has been hazarded on 
tlie uiiti(|uity of this j)art of the Chronicle, il wa<i not oouiposed 
before the begiiaung of tlie tenth century, and it is more than pro* 
bable that it is a work of a later pehod.t 

With regard to the other portion of the work, the biographical 
matter interwoven with the chronological entries, Mr. Wright does 
not eonfflder that it embraces Uie kind of information to be ex* 
pected from Alfred's friend and contemporaiy. Let any one," 
aays the critic, *<iead Eginhard's Life of Charlemagne^ and com- 
pare it with the' diy chronicles of the time, he will find frets told 
by the biographer with the vigour and spirit of a man who was 

* **"VV"liat Alfred rail- tin kin^s and lip add*, that even supposing 

Thane xa in 13«de the kiug'a Min- the entries during the greater part 

ister." Turner's Anglo "Saxona, of tbe reign of Alfred to have been 

Tol. iii. p. 2.12. contemporary, it is (jiiite impro- 

+ Mr. Wright doef! not think, )>ablo tlmt euch a man a-i Asiwr 

111 it there is any substantial reason shonld bave used thcni iu the way 

for attributing a part of the Anglo- thcv are used in the Lifr of 

^axon Chronicle to Plegmund, Alfred/' 
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active and interested in them, aocompanied wiUi vivid sketches 
and clear viewa of the policy and character of that great monarcb. 
When we turn to Asaer, we seem to have a writer who would 
fain imitate lihe biographer of the Fraoldsh Emperor, bat who only 
knowv the hiatotr of his hero from one bare chronicle, and de- 
pends npon popuhir traditions for his views of his personal cha- 
racter. 

There is clearly much,* continues Mr. Wright, ** lihat is 
legendary and not historically true in Asset's account of Alfred. 

I am inclined," he observes, to doubt the truth of the al- 
leged neglect whiclu according to A^ser, lia<l bctii shown to 
Alfred's education in his infancy. We know that his father, 
Kuig Ethelwolf, wu.s an iucoinjjlislied scholar; ttiut he had been 
an ecclesiastic before he came to the throne ; that his friends and 
advisers were ecclesiastics, such as Swithuu aud Alstan, the former 
of whom at least a scholar ; that ho was a great patron of the . 
deigy and of the Church; that Alfred (his favorite child) vi-as 
twice carried to Rome before he was six years of age:—- is it 
probable that*under such circumstances the royal youth would be 
left to pick up his first scraps of leaming after he was adnnced 
beyond the common of reoeiring such instruction, by the 
caprice of accident ? or is it not much more likely that he derived 
the thirst for knowledge, which distinguished his after life^ from 
the teaehiiig and example of the learned men whom he had seen 
at his fritber's court? 

"At page 5, the \^Titer of the bio<jm])hy (juotes the oi-al anthoritv 
of Alfred, in a very ostciitatious mauacr, for the story ot Offa's 
wife, Eadburgha, wlnclv must have been familiar to tlie ears of every 
inhabitant of Alfred's dominions. Yet a little fnrtlier on, when he 
arrives at one of the most important events of Alfred's life, his 
pretended destitution in the isle of. Athelney, which one would 
suppose Asser must have had many occasions of hearing from the 
King's own mouth, oU that he has to add to the words of the Saxon 
Chronicle he professes to take from a legendary life of St Neot! 
I am aware [remarks Hr. Wright] that the passage relatbg to the 
adventure of Alfred with the neatherd's wife is ccmridered to be an 
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interpolation^ aiid that it was omitted in what appears to lia?c been 
tine oldest MS. But by giving up the passage omitted in the ma- 
nilBen^ we do not get rid of the allusion to the story, or of the 
leiiBranee to the authority of St. Neot's life, for the oldest MS. 
contamed the words, ^And, ao is lelited in the life of the holy 
Father Neot, that the JSng aoiight ahelter in the house of one of 
his neatherds; and (here is, moreover, in this boo1c» a seeond le- 
ferenoe to the same anthorify. Now it ia my opnuon that no life 
of St. Neot ezistad in the tinw of the real Asser, hnt that Ihe 
liTeaof that aidnt were fiiataompoaadhiteroD, in the tenth eentmy, 
perhaps not till his name was made ftmoos hy the violent dispute 
about tljo possession of liis relics, at the time of their felonious 
translation Irom Coniwull to Huntingdonshire, in the year 974. 

" The second reference to the authority of tlie life of St. Neot 
also relates to what is perhaps a legendary part of Alfred's history, 
^namely, the unknown disease inidcr wliich he is said to have 
laboured. At page 12, the writer, with the life of St. Neot before 
him, states that he suifered under this disease from the twentieth 
year of hia age until he had passed his fortieth year — ^ and what, 
sad to relate, is worst of all, he inceasantly sofiiBred such a daily 
recuirence of it throng^ so long a eourse of ymn, ^ iroin the 
twentieth year of his age to the fortieth and more;'— at which time^ 
when hunting in Cbmwall, he came to the shiine of St Neot, where 
he humbled himself in prayer, and was miraculously and radically 
cured — *bnt at a cortain time, by the divine will, when he had 
gone into Cornwall for the sake of hunting, and had timied aside 
to pray in a certain cluirch, in which St. Gaeiyi . und now also St. 
Neot reposes, he was relieved .... iiaving tim-licd his 
prayer he resinncil his journey, and not long after, as he wa^s en- 
gaged in ])rayer, he felt himself divinely cured of that disea^so, so 
that it was entirely eradicated,' Yet, afler so explicit a statement 
that the King had been cured of his disease, we find the writer a 
Uttlc further on, at page 17, aasertiug that he still laboured under 
it at the time the book was written, and that be had never expe- 
rienced even a short intermission of relief.*^* For irom twenty 
years of age to Ibrty-fiTe, wkuA he now Uy he has been incessantiy 
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IrauUed wikh tfaa aevBMSt bMiMDg by an onlcnown d ia aM O , so 
M htkmrn mcmUjf fir mf homy thftt he dull nol hwre an attack 
of the diaovder, or ia not diihearteiiad by the draad of ita teonr- 
lenee*' I ean with Afliciihj be broqgbt to bafiefo tbat King 
Alfied'a fiiend, Biabop Aaaar, oould bm made ao iinwh eonfiiaioii. 

^Widi tbe Unf eoBtompoTary doeumaiita pfeaervad from the 
lavagea of time, it ia impoaaible to tast in a aatiafaetovy mamier the 
historica] accoracy of the acoomit of Alfred, which we owe entirely 
to tlio writer of this book. I tfiink it would not be difficult to 
point out one or two passages wliicli are of a kind to excite sus- 
picion, but I will only mention one. Under A. D. 877, As-sor 
TOys, ' Then King Alfred commanded boats and galleys, that is, 
Im^ 9hip8y to be constnicted throughout the kingdom/ — I suspect 
that this is an allusioTi tn the lanff ships which Alfred caused to be 
oonstracted, not in 877, bat in 897, (as we kam Iroin the Saion 
Chronicle,) long aftar the book from which we are quoting is sap' 
posed to have been written. I wonld add, that I think I ean 
sometimea detect the writer ftigettuig his aatamed cbaiaeter for a 
moment, and apeaking of Uungs as though he were firing long 
after the tune at which they occurred. At the period when the 
book ia pretended to have been written, AUM mnat have been 
occnpied m the midat of all the refonna he waa introducing hito 
his kingdom, and pariienhHrlj ihoae which aflbeted the administra- 
tion of justice. I can hardly think tlmt a person writing at the 
time, and avowedly cld.sing his worl^ w ith that time, and, more- 
over, addiciysimj it to Alfred him;<''[/\ \'.< ukl have written thus : — 
* For Mo/ KtfUf was a most discreet and diligent inquirer into all 
trials at law which were carried on, as well as in all otlier affairs ; 
for he sagaciously investigated all the verdicts throughout noariy 
the whole of his kingdom which were delivered in his absence, 
as to their merits,' &c. I think it impossible that a pcr<;on would 
apeak of a King of the oonntvy in which he waa writings during 
Ua reign, and in a work addressed to diat King, as *ikat Kinjf 
(rex ille). It would be used rather by a person who was speakuig 
of a King long since dead, and who would distingaish him from 
those who came before or after him. 
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** Many of Asser's auecdotcs arc not only evidently legendary, but 
they arc extremely puerUe. When we arc expecting some remark- 
able proof of the great genius of Alfred, this ^-riter tells n«j sori- 
oosly that the pious monafch, long grieved that the candles offered 
in hie draiebes should not bom steadily, because the wind pene- 
trated through the cre^ces of the doors and windows, and caused 
a current of ur in the inteiior, at length hit upon the leoiMfar/Widea 
of making horn lanterns to put over them I — ^'He considered how 
he conld hinder such currents of wind, and with cumung and imss 
device he ordered a lantern to he very beantUuUy constrocted of 
wood and the horns of oxen. For IA0 kom$ ^anox when wMte^ 
and scrnp^ tJnn with an axe, are not /ess transparent than (flass. 
Which iaiiUTii tlierclorc beins:, as w o have s>aid before, icondfrfuUy 
made of wood and horn, nml a candle being put into it at night, 
shone as brightly cxtemalJy UiS iutenially, -without being troubled 
with curre nts of air, because he had likewise ordered a door to be 
made of horn for tlic lanteni/ 

There is another remarkable circmuKtAnce connected with As* 
ser's narrative, — he says nothing of Alfred's writings. Yet it was 
probably between 890 and 804 that the King translated the Pastorale 
ef St Gh^ry into Anglo-Saxon, and distributed it among his 
bishops, in the preface to which work he says he tiandated it 
^sometimes word for word, sometimes meaning for meaning, 
eTon as I learnt them of Plegmund my ArchbiBhop^ and of ^sssr 
my Bitkop^ and of Orimbold my Mass-priest, and of John my 
Mass-priest.' 

** It is dear from what has been jnst said, either that Alfred's 

translation of the Pastorale was made after the year 894, or that 
tiie writer of Asser'b Life of Alfred believed such to have been the 
case, for it is not possible that, if Asser's hook be authentic and 
tlic Pastorale had been translated betore tlic time in which it \^'as 
vtiitten, Asser should have been ignorant of so important a circum- 
stance. Now Asser (pp. 18, 19.) gives the story (which appears 
to have been prevalent at a later period, as it is alluded to imder 
ditTerent fonns Ijy historians of the twelfth century) of the murder 
of John the ^ Presbyter by some of his monks, after he had been 
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niatlc by Alfred Abbot of Aiheincy ; and he introduces it as a 
thing which had occurred some time before — (*• the deed also 
which was perpetr^ed at that time in the same monaster}' I shall 

consign to oblivion in mute silence in at that time^ with 

diabolical instinct, a certain priest and deacon they keep 

themaelTes foceeedingly secret so mndi tasrf ik^ embUkred ai^inst 
his abbot, the aloresaid John') — and which he was gomg out of 
his way to mention. Yet Alfred himself in die passage above 
quoted from the pre&ce to the Pastovale, qteaks of the same John 
as being not only alive then, bm as being a simple Piesbyter, and 
not an abbot (my 'mass-priest* not *my abbot'). This appean 
to me snflieientin itself to destroy our &ith in the booh, and I have 
no doubt if we hnd contemporary documents of the proper kind 
vvc should find nmnerous .similar mistakes. I aiii inclined to think 
that the slory concerning Alfred's school for the children of the 
nobles, where they were to be instnicted in the English and Latin 
languages, (Asscr, ji. 13,) had no other fomidatiou than the words 
of the king in the same preface — ' Thei^fore it appears to mo 
better, if it appear so to you, that we also have some booka^ which 
sie judged most needful for all men to understand; that we trans- 
late them into that language which we all know ; and bring to pass, 
as we very easfly may, with Ghid's help, if we have quietness, that 
all the youth that are now m the English nation of free-hozn men, 
who have the means to maintain them, may be set to learning, 
while they are capable of no other occupation, mnilU firtt tkey htm 
weB to nod EngUA writing. tSum be afterworde taught fur- 
ther in Ike LoUn U>nguey whom one will teach further, or one 
designs for a higher degree.' We have here an indirect recom- 
mendation of a certain mode of instruction, which was to be the 
result of the English translations of Latin books, but no indications 
of any schools having been established fur the purpose. 

** We are accustomed lo consider Asscr as having been made by 
Alfred, Bishop of Sherborne, (though this is not stated in Asser's 
work.) It is rather singular that the original copy of Alfred's 
translation of Gregory's Pastorale in the Public Library' of the 
Universi^ of Cambridge (apparently die one from which Mattliew 
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Parker printed the introduction) addresned to Wulfsigc, Bishop 
of Shcrbonie, although in the same introduction Ahkcf is spoken of 
as being a Bishop. Perhaps the Asncr of history was made Bishop 
of Shefbome towiidi the end of Alfred's reign, or in thftt of his 
snccessor, having preyionsly been bishop of some other see. 
liift of the Bishops of Sherborne in Gkxlwin is confused ; » better 
Bit ii foQud in the GollMMi lienimii||ty lliberiiii B» y*^ wikleii 
afcQafc4lM|«rMa,«]MBelb0Xiftmai]ii»: Edhrtu» HeeiiBiiiid, 
MkaheOtf Wm^iift, Autt^ iSAelwewd, Waeratn, iBdMl- 
beia, BigeK MM, Wvlfiige, Alfirold, IBAAa^ TfaeSezon 
Ghrauele fjenm us the ben rtrtmert ikak kamt^ Bwhep effflieiw 
bean, died m 910 (nine yent elUr Kng Alfred). 

I dunk that the irritv of die book (supposing it to be a forgery) 
did know that Asser was a bishop, although his information is not 
easily reconciled with historj'. After giving a somewhat osten- 
tatious and suspicious accoimt of the favors which he had received 
from Alfred, and telling us that tl)e King made Iiim in one day 
Abbot of the two Monasteries (if Angreshur}' and Banwell, at the 
same time promising greater gifts ut a future period, he adds, that 
the King afterwards gave him ^ Exeter, with the whole parochia 
which apperttuned to it m Saxony (Wessex) and in Cornwall.' p. 
15. I behove tfaaA among the Anglo-Saxon wnteis the word 
pmnddtk (our paritkj was need invariably (aeeording to its Greek 
root) to signify an epiaoopal diooeae;* snd that Asser, or the penon 
who teak oa hianelf to represent him, intended to say Aat the 
King made Um Bishop of Baeter. I am not awwe Aat diere was 
a Bishop of Bxeter before the rsign of Bdward the Co nfess o r, 
when (about A.D. 1049) the see of Orediton was remo^ to 



• "Thus, to quote the first ex- .... then it wa.^ dividcfl into three 

ample which cometi to iiaud. the cUoeuet ( parochia* j the churches 

list of Bishops of the end of the of Wilton, Wells and Ci^ton 

tenth century in ^^S. Cotton Tho province of Mcrcis had 

Tiber. B. v. it it id i^aid uf Wcbsox, two binhopa, Ilradda and Wilfrid, 

'It 18 divided into two diocesea after that Wilfrid elect and Hcadda 

(paroehiatj; one the church of aforesaid ruled both diocesft fpa- 

Wincherter, the otlier of Sherborne rochiag /&.c. sceReliquite Antigiuc, 

....The i hurrh of Winchester vol. ii. pp. 1()9, 170, where tldlTafat- 

was divided into two diocetes (pa- able document if printed.'* 
roehiat) in the time of Fridestan 
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£zieter by Leoiric. I at first thought that the book of which we 
ore npnoViiig might have been fabricated towaids the end of the 
tenth eentoiy j bat the mistake juBt ]K)inted out would bring it 
down SB low S8 the reign of the GonfiaoMr. At either of these 
periods, tnditioiiaiy anecdotes of Kmg Alfred (the ^dariiog of the 
Bnf^ishy* se he is eaUed in the popular poetiy efcn of the twelfth 
centoiy) most liave been rery ahondant, and in eveiybod/s mouth* 
At both periods it may have had a political use^ either as intended 
to encourage the Anglo-fiaxoDB in lesbting the l>aoes» or in sii|>> 
portii^ <lie English party, beaded by Bail Godwin, against Edward's 
Norman and French favorites. For this purpoBe, some monk 
appears to have conccivtHl tlic idea ol tonniiifr a lite out of the 
traditions, and to have taken for his ground-work a copy of the 
Saxon Chronicle (perliaps mutilated, and eiiduig witli the year 
8f>4) and the lerrendary life of St. Neot ; and, in order to give 
greater authority to his book, he pretended that it was written by 
Alfred's firiend» Asser. This would also account for the writei's 
dwelling so much on Al£red's patriotic love for the popidar poetry 
of his native land ; which must iunre been a peculiarly grading 
theme to the Anglo-Saxons In the tenth and eleventh eeniwies. 
The writer's jgnorance with regard to the see of Bzeter is not 
greater than several historical blunders in the life of 8t Neot 
There appeared another edition of the life of Alfied, witii the ad- 
dition of the translation of the entries of the Angto-Sanm Ghronide 
previous to Alfreif s birth, and a abort continuation ftem the same 
source. It was printed by GkJe, and fsf*en under the name of 
Asserii Annales ; but its more proper title is said to be the 
Chronicle of St. Neot' a, it having been written there. This cir- 
cumstance, and the use made of the life of St. Neot,* lead me to 
migpest that the "writer of the life of Alfred \va« a monk of that 
house. It does not appear, on an investigation of the subject, that 
any person has ever seen a MS. of Amst which can safely be as- 
signed to an eariier date than the eleventh oentmy. 

These are the grounds on which I have been led to suspect the 

* " Leland montiona the Chronicle alluded to and two different Livea of 
the Saint, ai bsiog in the libraiy of 6t. Naot's in HnntiagdonsldM.*' 
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Life of Alfretl uttrihuted to As^cr. It i>< a siibjtx;t which reqwiros 
further investigation ; and 1 l)av(> too much ditiideucc in my omn 
reasoning to venture to quote the book as otlicr than autheiitict 
until they be eonfirmed bj tlie opimona of better icliolara than 
myself." 

Lappenbeig states, in his history of England, p. 386, that, at 
the time when Alfred commenced his reign, yery few of the 
deigy to the south of the Humber, and none to the 8oudi of the 
Thames, cooM he found, who oould tnnsbte a Latin work ; this 
condition of ignorance, the historian traces to the effects of the 
Danish wars, when so many monasteries with their libraries and 
troaouFOB were burnL 

Alfred is very properly praisefl, by thv same \%Titcr, for his love 
of loaniing, aiid his ctForts to proiiiote 0(hicauuii, and the contested 
])a«dage, respecting Grimbold and the antifjuity of the Uuiversity 
of Oxford is referred to, after whicli T^appenht-rg adds : — 

" This account, however, is only to lie found in Camden's printed 
copy of Asser's Life of Alfred, the manuscript of which is un- 
known. The oldrar edition of Parker, the manuscript of which was 
lost by the burning of Sir R. Cotton's librar>% does not contain the 
passsge in question. As, however, both editions first appesred 
in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, while a fierce dispute was 
going on about the relative antiquity of die Umversities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, it is very doubtful whether one editor 
omitted the passage in question, or whether the other inserted 
a ibigery. The circumstance that none of the authors who are 
accustomed to follow Asser so closely, contsin a trace of this 
account^ as well as many internal grounds spesk for the latter 
Tiew.** 

A curious old manuscript dissertation on the ori<:iu of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is ])rescrvcd in volume 338 of tlic Tanner MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, of which an Enghf^h translation may 
perhaps be interi'sting to the reader, wlio is desirous to obtain 
information respecting the works in which the name of Alfred 
was formerly associated with the University. 

* Lappenbeig. Gsschiebte von England, vol. i. p. 339. 
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Tills dissertation, being found among the Tanner MSS., may 
po^ibly hare been drawn up in the time of Bihhop Tanner, and if 
so, iu date would be about the comiin m < ment of the last century, 
for the bishop wa^ Uoni in 1674, and died in 1735. It enntains 
two separate {u^sertion8 ; the first, that it is not certainly a<rreed 
upon, from the iuo.st ancient and indisputable histories, whether 
King Alfred founded the University of Oxford or not ; and tho 
second, that, on tlie authority of later historians, it is to be asserted, 
iStati Alfred did found the University of Oxford. 

Under the first assertion, and without being aware of the donbts 
of recent historical criticising die writer, Teiy naturally for his day, 
bc^pns with a reference to John Asser, Bishop of Sherborne, who^ 
he says» wrote an abridged life of Alfred, in the Annals of Britain, 
and one at greater length in the book concerning the actions of 
Alfred, but never mentions the UniTersity of Oxford in either work, 
or idludes to its foundation, althoi^ he fived in the time of 
Alfred, and was the familiar friend of that monarch. But it 
is altofjether incredible," continues the writer, "that Asser should 
have omitted to nientioa such a memorable act of Alfred, as tho 
first founding of the University, e.speciully as it is represented 
to us in tlie Chronicle of the New Monastery of Winchester, and 
also by John Ross, where so many celebratetl Professors are 
individiuUly enumerated in separate faculties. Neither is it likely 
that Alfred was himself present at the foundation, and that Asser 
purposely omitted the wliole account; although the latter was 
himself a distinguished Professor, and has recorded, at great length, 
many fiicts of much less imprntanoe^ such as the privileges which 
Alfred obtained from Pope Marinus for the school of the Anglo- 
Saxons at Bom^ and the sdmol which he founded in his own 
palace. Ethdward Patricins, sixty years after, took up the history 
of Asser. He ^vee a full and accurate account of the deeds of 
Alfred in the third chapter of the fourth book. Under the year 
885, he mentions the liberty which Pope Marintu granted, at the 
request of A]l II (1, to the English school at Rome; but he makes 
no in iitiuii uf Oxford, or of any school being either founded 
or restored there by Alfred, 
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"Etiielward was followed by Tnpilf, the abbot ; but nlthon<;)i lie 
studied ill bi^^ vontb at Oxford * and relates at consKircaMe ien'nh 
the actions of Alfred, be ncitber mentions OxforJ uor makes any 
allusion to the University being founded there or restored by 
Alfred ; and when he mentions the learned men who had been 
invited from foreign countries by Alfred^ he adds, that after the 
King had detained them for a time in bis own palace, to instnut 
him m saered UtenttuRy he promoted them to diiierant prefab 
cdea and dignitiee* Hence, he saja, St Grimhold was made 
abbot of 4ihe New Monasteiy of Winchester; John, commonly 
called the Scot, was appdnted prelate of his own Monastoy 
of Atbelmg. He next 'mentions Athdstan, Wexulph, Phleg- 
mimd, and Aner, men of profound learning, who lived on tefms 
of the closest intimacy with the King. AH these abode for a 
considerable time in the palace, and the KinjLi took m] vaiitajtro 
of their society and learning to malto himself a sound and accom- 
plisiied scholar. This is asserted on the antliority of Injmlf. 
Here, then, is a jirofound silence on either the fowndation or the 
restoration of the school at Oxford, which might very proj)erly 
have been mentioned with its first professors. Bat neither 
Marianus Scotus, nor William of Malmcsbur)% Florence of Wor- 
cester, Alfred of Beverley, Henr\' of Huntingdon, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, William and Kalred of Rievaulx, Symeon of Durham, 
Richard of Devises, Biebard [Hangulsladiensts], Roger de Hoveden, 
nor any of our historians for four hundred years and more after 
the time of Alfred menticn him either as the founder or restorer 
of the schools of Oxford; neither is he spolc^i of as such, by 
Rcger of Cirencester, a monk of Westminster, who, in his Hi*- 
torical Mhror, B. 8, p. 8, gives a foil account of the acts of Alfred, 
expressing himself, for the most part, in the very words of Asser. 

* Thu statement was urobablj on this point, Mr. Halhuu, in his 

derived from the Ghroniete of In- History of Literature, ( vol. i. p. 

gulf, wliich, accordini^ to Professor 12,) ^ays, that tTie hi'tnrv of tnc 

iiubcr, (vol. i. p. 385,) ie cuu^idcred Univensitj of Oxford before Ilenrv 

by Lappcnberg to be poHsibly itself II. is bat obeeore, and ^'depenu 

a later ooni])i1ation of multifarious chiefly on a stiiipfoious pa^-^age in 

materials, although the genuine- Ingulfus, against which we muft 

nen of the passage there referred set the abfolate silence of ether 

to, ia not eapeciulj doabted, bnt writer*.'* 
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Indeed I am not awara that my historian, previous to Ranulph of 

Chester, can be found, who mentions, ns a fact, th^X the University 
of Oxford w as founded or restored by Alfred, or that its scholars 
were siip|>orted by his raunifieencc. When this opnuou liad been 
once delivered, all who followed eonfideutly repeated the same as- 
sertion, walking, for the most })art, in the fame stejis, and using 
almost the same words, with very little regard to tlie truth or ac- 
curacy of their statement. Ranulph lived about a. d. 1363." 

Having thus discussed the first divisum of hia subject, the writer 
of the diBgertation gtvee his second assertion, " that, althoo^ we 
may say, on the authority of later historiaaa, that Alfred founded 
ihe Univendty of Oxford, yet it is to he aaserted, from the statement 
of the lame partiee, that he did not restore that Universt^, hut that 
he originally founded it." 

Banolph of Chester, who wrote about 500 years after Alfiied, 
is related to have said in the 6th Book of his Potychron., that 
** Alfred wa« the first who founded public schools at Oxford, for 
various jirts," and nearly the same aeeinint of the ibundntion of the 
Universitv is referred to, from an anonvmous writer in the Oxford 
library. John Brampton is the next author cited, who, in his 
Historia Fomalensis, says, in the Liie of Alfred;- — 

" Wherefore, with the advice of the abbot St. Neot, whom he 
was in the habit of fire^uently visiting, he [Alfred] ^rst founded 
public schools for various arts at Oxford, on which he caused 
many privileges to he conferred." 

The vrriter then quotes the Annals of the New Monastery of 
Winchester, which record that» *Mn the year 686, the second year 
alter Ihe arrival of St. Grimhold in England, the Univerrity of 
Oxford vras commenced ; the first who presided, and read divinity 
lectures in it were St Neot, an ahhot and able divine, and 
St. Grimhold, a most c«cellent professor of the incomparable 
sweetness of the sacred pages; Asser the monk, an eminent 
and accomplished scholar, was professor of grammar and rhe- 
toric ; and John the monk, colleagne of St. Grimhold, gave 
lectures in logic, music, and arithmetic, in the presence of the most 
glorious and invincible Kin^j: Alfred, whose memory will dwell, 
hke honey, in the mouths of all." 
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Tlie WTitcr ilms coDtinues; "the History of Caenobius of 
Glastonbury, on the antiquity of Glastonbury, falsely ascribed to 
GeotFrcy of Monmouth, asserts tluit ' Alfred, by the advice of 
St Neot the abbot, ^rat founded pubUc schoob for TahouB arts at 
Oxford ; he sent also Amboasadors to Rome, to request Pope 
Marinaa, that he would deign to grant to the Eoglish achool the 
■ame Ubertiea which he had granted to the one at Rome.' The 
holy Ikiher graated bia reqiieat, wiiboat any heaatation, and the 
King granted many privilegea to the UniTernty. 

««Jo]m Roaa, m hia book <0n the Kings,' eaya, «He^ [Alfred,] 
among other pnuseworthy acta of magnificoice, imtUukd^ by the 
advice of St. Neot the abbot, public schoola for Tarioua arta at 
Oxford, in the year 874;' and soon after he says, ^ At Hit fim 
■/oundaHon of the aforesaid (Iniveraiiy^ the noble King Alfred 
himself appointed within the walls of the city of Oxturd uL Lis 
own expense teachers in /^rainuiai, m arts, and . . .* Thomas Gray^ 
in his Life of Alfred, written in French, in the " Scala Chr<>iii< a,' 
snys. that * Alfred caused the University of Oxford to be estab- 
hsiied.' 

So also Polydore, Ldand, and others assert. 

"A letter of the University of Oxford to Humphrey, Duke of 
Glouoeater, states, that with the exception of Alfred, of moat 
blessed memory, the founder of this fostering University, none 
everconfoired so great a benefit. 

^'It is certain from the early books of the Bedells, that, when 
the Oxoniana were accustomed to pray for their benefoetots, they 
naed the following form : — « We pray for the sonl of King AUrad, 
the first founder of this University/ 

But it has been objected, that in the best manuscript copy of 
Asser, which William Camden used, and from which the Frank- 
fort eilition ^vtls printed, mention is made of a serious (quarrel, 
winch arose at Oxford, lietween GrinihoM and the learned men 
who had aecomjmnied him on the one side, and the old scholars 
whom he had found there on the other. Hence, tlierefore, on the 
testimony of Asser, it would follow, that Alfred did not originally 
institute schools at Oxford, but that he restored and revived them. 
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To this objection^ the writer answen: That it is Yery properly 
doubted whediei the paaeage which is quoted hy Camden in his 
BritMuiiB, when he is treating of the UniTenity of Oxford^ was 
ever written hj Awer, and, that it appeals indeed to hare been 
fraudulently tacked* to his history. 

^'For, Ist, in many of the most Ihithfiil manuscript copies, the 
whole account of die c^uoirel at Oitfbrd is wanting ; and this not 
only in the copy which Matthew of Canterbury used, but also in 
all the copies which Lcutiul saw, if indeed he iiieuiis to imply 
that Asser nieiitioiicd the ford of the Isis.t It is also wanting 
in all the coj)ics ^\ liicli were used by those historians who fix on 
Alfred its the first founder of the Univer«ity of Oxford, and wliose 
names we mentioned above in our second assertion on the anti- 
quity of Oxford. For it is not likely that they would have assigned 
the foundation of the University to Alfred, if they had found in 
Asser, his cotemporary and firiend, as well as the best and 
eariiest historian of his life, a passage which clearly proves that 
he was only the restorer of the school, and not its original 
founder. Add, too, that it is altogether improbable that the 
eariier historians who followed Asser, vis.: Ethelwaid, Ingulf 
Marianus Scotua, Florence of Worcester, and the rest, for a period 
of four hundred years or more from the time of Asser, whose 
names we mentioned abeTe in our first aoocrtion on the antiquity of 
the University of Oxford, should have been altojjetlier silent on the 
restoration of the University l>\ Altrcd and the (piarrcl hctwecn 
Grinibold and the old scholars, if they had really read tins passage 
in the copie«t of Assor. For these reasons it is probable, that 
hardly any other maniuycript cojjy exists or has existed, than the 
one which Camden mentions, and in which this passage is foimd ; 
it is therefore credible that the passage was dishonestly inserted. 

2. " Is it to be believed, that a foundation or restoration so cele- 
brated as that of the University of Oxford, such as we have de- 
scribed from the Chiomcle of Winchester, and by Boss, would 
have been passed over in silence by Asser, who undertook to write 
a particubur account of all the acts of AUred, and who, if we attach 

* MdA fide ssnitft. t Coiument in Cygu. Cantiouciu. i 
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any credit to the aforesaid Chromcle and to Boh, was hiouelf 
one of tlie chief profesBon of the UniTersity? for he niust have 
mentioned it before he mentioned the qnarrel, if he had had any 
plan of writing a correct history. 

3. *' It is scarcely credible, that the old scholars would have 
alleged, in a serious contest with Urinibold, those fuUles about 
Gildas, Mclklu, Neuuiu.s, arul Keiitisem p-row ins: old iu their studies 
at Oxford, when they could have been so plainly refuted from the 
history of the lives and actions of the same individuals. For none 
of die early writers* said that Gildas grew old at Oxford. He 
was a monk of Bangor, and afterwards tnivcllod into Ireland ; 
on hb return, he set out for Rome, and led a ht>miit*s life for 
a period in the iskmd of &ibrina. Having iefi this island, he 
went to Glastonhuiy, and abode there for some time. After this, 
he lived, as a reclose, in the ndghhourhood of Glastonbniy ; there 
he died, and was buried at Glastonbnry in the year of our Lord 
512. This aecomit of him is taken from Garadoc of Lancarvin 
and Gapgravius. Melkin also spent his old age at Ghstonbury. 
Kentij^m lived at Glasgow, in Scotland, and not at Oxford ; he was 
promoted to the bishopric of Glasgow in the 25th year of his a^'c% 
and continued the bishoj) for one hundred and sixty years, according 
to the account of John f 'ap^^ravius, who wrote a life of Kentiircm. 
Lastly, Ninniu", or as Bedc writes liis name Nynins, ( I - Mik ui. e. 
5,) or as others, Niniaiuis, was a Briton, who, according to Bede, 
was regularly educated at Rome in the faith and the mysteries of 
truth ; afterwards he preached the Go^el to the Southern I^cts ; 
he was made Bishop of Galloway, and according to the testimony 
of Bede, died, and \\ a9 bnried at Candida Cassa (or Whithome). 
How, then, could he have grown old in his studies at Oxford? 

4. With reference to the foundation or restoratiou of the schools 
at Oxford by Alfred, nothmg is found in Asser; nor would any 
thing else be hnpfied by Lcland, if the school in which Alfred 
caused his younger son, Ethelward, to be liberaUy educated, with 
alt the noble youths of nearly the whole kingdom, as well as with 
many of more humble birth, was held withiu the walls of the 
imlace, or of tlie Kiijg's coui't ; aud this is clear from the account of 
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A^er, in the year 884 ; ]). 13. edit. Franc, liu. 45, where he saysi, 
*T!m sons oi the noble?? wore brought up in the Kuig's family,' or 

Hi)<ier of ('irencester saj's, * within liis palace.' To this school he 
appropriated every year the »eveuth part ut \m annual income, or, 
■a A^r says, the seventh part of all the revenues which caniu to 
him every year from the general taxation, and which were paid iuto 
the exchequer — observe to this school, not to the one at Oxford;, 
and this I assert in accordance with the meaning of Aaaer, and of 
tihoae early hiatoiians who act as commentators on Amer. Banulph 
was the first, or, at leasl^ was one of the first, who recorded that 
this sum was appropriated to the school at Oxibtd.'* 

Perhaps, the silenoe of Domesday Book, with respect to any 
University at Oxford, at the timis of that survey, may be of some 
influence, in proving the probable non-existenoe of that Univernty, 
even in lOb'O'. Dr. Ingram states, in his Memorials of Oxford,* that 
the long-establiAed imj)ortance of Oxlurd is sufficiently proved by 
the statistical descrij)tion of tiie town, it^ walls, us mural mansions, 
its "domuH hospitatw," ike., in tlie Domesday f^urvey, bnt although 
he says, that the good King Alfred has been generally considered as 
the restorer rather than the founder of the Univcrsitv, he contents 
himself with attributing the loss of earlier records to the ravages of 
the Danes, and adds, that some of the most venerable churches of 
Oxford are incidentally noticed in Domesday Book, and that the 
hmded property of the canons of St Frideswtde is there men- 
tioned, which never belonged to any hundred." The inhabitants 
of Oxford appear, acoordii^ to Ayliffe,t to have been so much 
impoverished at the time of the Gonqnest, that many of them were 
notable to pay the tribute, although previouidy they had paid vari- 
ous duties to their former kings ; there were then 750 houses, 
besides 24 mansions on the walls in Oxford, and of these 500, 
or nearly two-thirds, were unable to pay tribute. Oxford was 
at that time anti-Nonnan, for the chieftain to whom King Wi l iMni 
granted that part of the country, was obliged by the (-onqucrur to 
build a oasUe on the west side of the city, fortified with largo 

* Hmoriala of Oxford. Schools. Vul. ii. p. 2. 
t Ancient and prcsent itats of the Univexuty of Oxford. Vol. i. p. 21 
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trenches and ramparts in order to repress the iuaolenoe of the in- 
habitants, and tlie neighbouring Tillages. 

Mr. Haliam, in the History of Literature, (yoL i. p. 16,) oon- 
denses the whole oontroversy on the origin of the Univernty of 
Oafotd Into % few words, when he says of the UmTeisity of 
Paris: — 

The oonunencement of this famous Universify, like that of Ox- 
ford» has no record. But it owes its first rqratation to the sudden 
spread of what is usually called the scholastic philosophy." 

In the same chapter, this im]rartial historian states of Paris, that 
the University crcaiLil patrons, and was not created by them, aud 
he i.s evidently disj>oj»cd to give very little credence to the founda- 
tion of the University of Oxford by what he terms the prophetic 
muiuficence" of Alfred. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, is considered by Mr. Haliam, to have 
been, about 1180, the first unequivocal witness to the resort of 
students to Oxford as an established seat of instruction, and it is 
certain, he continues, that Vacarius read lectures there on the civil 
law, in 1149, which affords a pfesumption^ that it was already as- 
snming die character of a Univmity at that time. 

In his account of UniTersitiefl^ Mr. Haliam places Oxford second 
only to Paris, in the thirteenth century, for the multitude of its 
students and the oelehrity of its scholastic disputations; he ex- 
plains the i)rineiple of the schoolmen to have been *^tiie e^^and- 
ing, developing, and, if possible, illustrating and clearing from 
objection, the doctrines of natural and revealed religion, in a 
dialectical method, aud by dint of the subtlest reasoning." Scho- 
lastic philoNOjiliy was pioltubly one of the princijial founders of 
the University of Oxford, and the arts nud subtleties ot sclioiastic 
disputation were so successfully taught there, that England, in 
the words of Mr. Haliam, '* especially through Oxford, could 
show more names of the first class in this line, than any other 
country." 

As to any real connexion of Alfred with the University of 
Oxford, modem criticism may now probably be satisfied with the 
scholastic origin of the University, eitiier at the end of the llth, or 
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at the beginning of the 12th century, and the subsequent accounts 
of an Anglo-Saacon regal foundatioii miut be cmtndered as mythical 
narrations. 

If the diflputed paaaage^ zespectiDg Grimbold and Alfired^ were 
not interpolated by Camden, it may hare formed a part of the 
flatteiuig legends of Oxford, which were eitit^ compiled or in^ 
vented long after the time of Asser;— and with this eonclnsion 
die tone of the passage*' itself will correspond, when it speaks of 
the blessed Gildas, &c., who had grown old at Oxford in letters, 
and had administered affairs there in peace and concord, and of 
the blessed German, who had come to Oxford, and h;ul resided 
there half a year, while travelling about Britain, to preacli against 
the Pelagian lieresieR, and who had admired their ordinances and 
iubtitutious beyond all measure. 

The traditionaiy account of the origin of the University of 
Cambridge^ by monks from the University of Orleans, at the 
commencement of the 12tli centur}% appears to have excited some 
doubts in the mind of Professor Huber,t on account of the text 
books menttoaed in i%, which could not have been in use at the 
supposed period of Uie foundatioii, and the Dean of Ely, in his 
observatioiis on the Statutes of the Univenilj of Gambiidge^ 
(p. 15,) farther notices^ that the course of studies (indndiqg 
Rhetoric and Logic,) which was said to have been punned at that 
time, would have more properly diaiaetemed the beginning of the 
fourteenth than of the twelfth century. Hence the origin of the 
University of Cambridge probably has uo record. 

« VoLi.p.376. t Vol.i.p.e2. 
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2, On the Foundation Statutes of Corpus Christi CoUege^ Orford^ 
and the cbUgatUm» of ike University of (hford to the 
Oommmhmn if Kiang Hmry VJII^ fhr ^ 
fnmaUm cf dtmetd Lmmit^* 

pBOranoB HtJBBB, in the first Tolmne of this work, p^ge 831» 
describes the fonndatioii of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by 
Bishop Fox, as expressly estsblished for the ptomotioii of claarieal 

learning, and it is certain, that ClasRCS did gire to this College 
its eaily rcputotioii, so that of tlie tlircc College lecturers on Greek, 
Latin, fuid TheoWw the first two only seem to liave been niaiutuiued. 

Bishop Fox gave liis statutes to his college, in 1517, and he died 
in A tew years afK^rvAnrds, prohahly in Lj-S.;, at the visita- 

tion of the University and Colleges, under Henry tiic Eighth, Dr. 
Layton, one of the visitors, thus wrote to the chief secretary, 
Cromwell, that iu Corpus Christi College, " we found two lectures 
established by the founder; one in Greek, another in Latin, public 
for aU men tbereimto to have concomse.*' He does not mentioii 
.any dirinity leetnre at that time in dut CoII^. 

Three leetoren were, however, ordained in the old statates, one 
of Latin, the second of Ghreek, and the third, whom it was said 
to be veqiiisite for the others to obey, was to be a Reader in 
Sacred Dirinity, a study which, the biriiop oontiniied, bo had erer 
held to be of such importance^ that he had constructed his Collcgo 
for its sake, either wholly or principally. 

A pleasing simile was kept up in these statutes, by conipariug 
the College to a bee garden, and the lecturers to gardeners, or 
herbaHst^i. The students were of course the bees, and, in the chapter 
on the public lecturers, the founder began with a direct reference 
to the bees themselves, and then stated his resolution to appoint 
three herbalists in his College, for thelionour of the English name, 
and the pfsise of 

The statutes of Corpus Christi College hare been recently trana- 
lated Into English, by Mr. Ward, M. A., of Trinity College^ Oxford ; 
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and firom this work, the following description of the lectaren as they 
were intoided to be institated, three hundred yean ago,' will explain 
some of the plans of the founder with respect to public instruction : 

» Chaftbb XXII. — Cfihte PMe L^duren, Thb bees malce 
not hcmey of all flowen without choice^ bot from those of all 
the sweetest and best scents and savours, which are tasted and 

distinguishable in the hoiuv itself; hcucf the kinds of honey 
in different regions are vririous, according to the diversity of the 
flowers, and neither Britain, Attica, or Hyhla can |)rochice honey, 
sri [>)]]'z as tlie honey-l>eariiig flowers nre far away. We therefore 
arc rciiulved to cons^titutc within our hee-gardeu for ever, three 
right skilful lierhalists, therein to plant and sow stocks, herbsi and 
flowers of the choicest, as well for fruit as thrift, that ingenious 
bees swarming hitherward from the whole gyninaaum of Osdbrd^ 
may thereout suck and cull matter conTertible not so much into 
food for themselves, as to the behoof, grace, and honour of the 
whole Bnglish name, and to the praise of Gk>d, tiie best and great- 
est of beings. 

** Of the above three, one is to be the sower and planter of the 
Latin tongue, and to be called the Reader or Fitofessor of the 
Arts of Humanity; who is manfully to root out barbarity from 

our garden, and east it forth, should it at any time germinate 
therein; uud he must, on all coiumou days and half-holiduys 
throughout the year, during an entire hour, or a little more, be- 
ginniuL' at about eiirht o'clock in the forenoon, publicly lecture 
in the iiall of our College, or elsewhere at some public j)laco 
in the University, if it seem good to the President and a ma- 
jority of the seven Seniors, and clearly interpret some part of the 
underwritten authors ; namely, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, Cicero's Epistles, Orations, or Offices, Sallust, Valerius 
Maximus, or Suetonius TianquilluB, at the will of the Plresideiit 
and Senims. But when his hesiers have made such progress in 
the above authors, that they wish and are able to mount to higher 
things, and it seems good to the President and Seniors, and the 
majority of the auditors also, then we permit Pliny, that luininaiy 
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in natund history, Cicero De Arte, Dc Oratorc, or Dc PartitionilniBi 
the Institutio Oratoria of Quinctilian, or The Declamationay or 
Mme musk exalted writer to be read and explained in the room 
of the ahoTe-mentkmed authots and worka* But on TueadajBy 
Thuradays, and SatmdayB, Viigil, Ovid, Lncan, Javenal, Teranee, 
or Plavtoa are to he exjdalned hy hun. And on ereiy feast day 
in ihe afternoon, at any hour to be aangned by the Ptasident and 
Seniora^ at a fiill meeting of all, he is poblicly to read and exphin 
Horace or Perrins. Nor, however, do we forbid him to change 
these lectures, with the consent of the President and Seniors, and 
to explain on cousccutivo days what \\ c have hinted at fur reading 
on alternate days ; and, besides, to interpret on the same day some 
part of a jioot, together with an omtor. Furthermore, three times 
during cvcrv week of the year, and Itmr limes oiilv at hi.s own 
election, dun it j the excepted periods of the vacations, on d&ys and 
at hours to bo limited by the President and Seniors, he is to read 
privately, in some place of our College to be appointed by ihe 
President, to all of the housohohl who vrisli to hear him, either 
the elegancies of Laurentius, Vallensis, or the Attic Lnculnntiona 
of AnloB Qellins, or the MisceUanies of Politian, or some snch 
antihor, at the pleasure of the President and tlie majority of the 
anditors. 

**Bnt the second herbalist of our apiary is to be^ and to be 
caUed, the Beader of the Ghredsts and of the Glreek Language ; 
whom we have placed in our bee-garden expressly, because tlic 
Holy Canons have establi.shed and commanded, most suitably for 
good icLtcrs, and Christian literature especially, that such an one 
should never he wanting in this University of Oxford, lu like man- 
ner as in some few other most tamous places of leaminj. Nor, 
yet, for this reason would we have tliose persons excused, who 
ought at their own charge to support a Greek Lecturer therein; 
but this Lecturer of ours is, on all common or half-holidays 
throughout <ihe year, publicly to read, and clearly to explain, be- 
ginning at ten o'clock in the forenoon, or a little earlier, some 
portbn of two of the underwritten anthon, for an entire hour, or 
somewhat longer, in the Hall of our Gollc^. He is, therefore, to 
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read on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, some part of tlic Gram- 
mar of Theodoras, or some other approved Greek grammarian, 
together with some part of the speeches of Isocrates, L\ician, 
or PhiJostratus ; but on Tuesdftyf, Thursdays, and Saturdays, he ii 
to read Aristophaaesy Tbeocritiu, Euripides, Sophodesi Pindar, or 
Hesiod, or some other of the most andflnt Greek poets, together 
with some portion of Demosthenes, Thnejdides, Aristotle^ Theo- 
phrastus, or Plntardi; but on holidays, Homer, the Epigrams^ or 
some passage from the Divine Plato, or some Greek theidoginn. 
Also, thiice OTery week, and four times only at his own option 
dming the excepted periods of the Tacationa, he shall read pri- 
Tately in some place of our College, to be assigned for the purpose 
by the President, some portion of Greek Grammar or Rhetoric, 
and also of some Greek author rich in various matter, lo all of the 
houscliold of our ( "ollege who ^\•isll to hear him ; and, moreover, 
he is ciiually often to examine the hearers of tlie public Lecturers 
of onr (.'olle^e, who are presently designated below, a little before 
eight o'clock in the afternoon, or at some other hour, the most con- 
venient in the judgment of the President and Seniors, for the space 
of half an hour ; and any person who contemptuously refuses to 
undergo examinatton, or is found guilty of neghgcncc, evidenced 
by a want of improvement, on the testimony of the Reader and 
one other Fdlow, is to be punished, according to the form givmi 
below in the chapter conceniing the withdrawal of commons. 
And we will that each of the Lecturen shall, before the Pireaident 
or Viee-Preaidait, in the presence of two of the Senior FeUows of 
our College, make his corporal oath, on touch and inspection of the 
Holy Gospeb of God, foithfnlly and diligently, so far as concerns 
himself, to fulfil vnth. all his might all the above particulars. 
Nevertheless, we allow, that on reasonable cause, to be Hrst ap- 
proved of by the President, or, in his absence, by the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the majority of the seven Senior Fellows of our College, 
the two Lecturers above-mentioned, during thirty days continnons 
or at intervals, may during the vacations without the substitution 
of any person, and for every urgent cause, first approved of by the 
above penons, even in term time be absent for the same qpaoe, or 
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rest from their public lectures, so only us they substitute others, 
competent in tlic opinion of the persons above-mentioned, who are 
either to continue the same lectures, or at least others to be 
assigned by those persons. But all the Fellows, Scholai's, and 
Students, of our College, even the Masters not being Divines, who 
are pment in the University, are to hear throughout these public 
leetareB, aa well Greek ae Latin, in the order above given. And 
whoeoefer shall be absent from any one of these lectwes, or nol 
piweiit as soon as any one of Hiem is begnn, and does not remain 
till its condnaon, ^thont a fiur reason, fitst appfoved of by the 
Prerident or Viee-Ptasideni^ and the Dean of Arte or bis depu^, 
or if the part>' be the Dean of Arts, ihen by the Dean of Divinity 
or bis deputy, or at least to be approved of on die same day, ahsU 
be punished in the same manner as if be bad been absmt on a 
feast day from the divine offices, 

Laatl y, a tliiid ^ardenerj wliom it behoves the other gardeners 
to obey, wait on, and serve, shall be called and be the Reader 
in sjicred Divinity, a btuily which we have ever holden of iiuch 
importance, as to have constructed this our apinr}'- for its sake, 
eitho* wholly, or most chiefly ; and we pmy, and in virtue of 
our authority command all the bees to stcive and endeavour, with 
all zeal and earnestness, to engage in it, aeoording to the Statutes. 
This our last and divine gardener is, on eveiy common or half 
holiday througbont the year, beginning at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, publicly to read, and profoundly to interpret in it» 
Hall of our College, dnrtng an entire hour, some portion of Holy 
Writ, to the end that those wonder>vrorking jewels vrhich lie 
remote from view and latent, may come forth to tbe Ugbt; and 
this is to be done witb the exception of e^bt weeks only, that 
iSy three about Christmas, two at Easter, one at Pentecost, and 
two in Autumn, during which we, by these presents, give to 
the President, and the majority of the seven Senior Fellows, 
tlie power of dispensing with his reading. Nevertheless, we 
do not forbid that on very ur<rent cause, first approved of by the 
persons above mentioned, he may, even in term time, be absent 
for a little while, or forbear to lecture ; provided only be substitutes 
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some other person of competence, in their judjerment, who mean- 
while is cither to carry on the same reading, or at least some 
other, to be assigned by the parties above mentioned. Bnt in 
alternate years, tliat is, every other vcar, he is to read some part 
of the Old Testament and some part ot tlie New, which the Presi- 
dent and the major part of the Seniors appoint; and he must 
always in his interpretation, as for as he can, imitate the holy and 
andcut doctors, both Latin and Greek, and e^edallj JeRniie» 
Austin, Ambrofle^ Origen, Hilaiy, GhryBOtlom, Damaacenna, and 
olihera of that BOrt^— not JAnnauy not Hugh of Viennei and tho 
rea^ who, aa m time, so In learning, are hr below diem ; ex* 
oept where the eommentaries of die Ibinner doetoia ftil. Also 
we will, that all the F^ows of onr College by ns dee^jned 
for divinity, saving the doeton, sfaoll be bound to attend these 
Theological Lectnres^ in the same manner as we bare aboTe 
bound the Bachelors of Arts, the Masters who are not Divines, 
and the others, to attendance at the other lectures. Now we will, 
that the Lecturer himself should he always hound by oath, dili- 
prently to perffjnii all tlie obove acts, with all his might, in the 
same way as the rest of the Lecturer^, 

Moreover, we will, that each of the above gardeners shall 
empower their hearers, after their lectures, to question, without 
great or unseemly debate, what either the gsrdeners have not 
sufficiently explained during iheir reading, or what has caused 
seniple or doubt to the hearers themselves; and, so lar as they 
can, shall resolve and dear up their questions and diflkultlsa. 
Bnt if odier hours should seem more eonvenient and seasonaUe 
to ihe President and Senior Fellows themselves, as well as to 
the rest of their hearers, then we will, enjoin, and, in virtne 
of their ooth, command the Lecturers to read at sueh hours, 
and contmne all the lectures so long as shall appear necessary 
to the President and Seniors; and in the country likewise, while 
the plague rages in Oxford, in some place or places appuinted 
by the same President and Seniors. But on the davs Avlien, on 
account of the jmhiic Acts of the University, no hour, at least 
no convenient one, can be allotted to any lecture, we allow it, with 
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ihe eoDsent of ibe Prerident and Seniora, to be omitted on such 

(lays, the above-mentioned Statute and the oatli notwithstanding. 
Tlie al)ove three persons arc to be Fellows of our Collejre, or at 
least Scholars in their two years' probation, each ot w honi, he-^ides 
their own commons and portion of npparel, and besides their pca- 
sioD, and the several other emolnments wbich they would otlicr- 
ynae receive from our CoU^;e, shall have a certein pension aod 
■tipend for their ieetores, uid the other duties whu-h arc charges 
on their office^ ont of the commoD goods of our College, by the 
hands of ihe Burstn each year, at the four terms of the year, by 
equal portions of that stipend; that is to say, the Lecturer in 
Humanity fiye pounds eveiy year ; the Greek Lecturer five pounds, 
or at most ten marks; hut the Lecturer in Divinity, six pounds 
thirteen shilfinj^ and eight pence, or at most ten pounds. And our 
pleasure is, that the Lecturers and each of them shal] he elected 
and assumed in the manner, orflor, and form above described, and 
ordained in the elansc, ' But if alter the devolution from the whole 
body of Fellows to the Seniors,' respecting the course of choosing 
the Scholars of two years pruliation to the office of lecinniii:, so 
often as any one of them shall he wantini:. widnn fifteen days after 
the vacancy has occurred, by the President and the seven Seniors 
of our College, sworn before him in the same manner as on the 
election of the Vice-President ; and in the absence of the Presi- 
dent sworn in the same manner, but before tlie Vice-President, 
by the Vioe-Prestdent and die other six Senior Fellows, the Vice- 
Fkesident himself also bong then sworn before the person next 
senior to himadtf. But ev^ Fellow and Schokr of our College 
shall he bound to undertske the office of any Lecturer, on his 
election to it, within three days after having had lawful notice of 
his election ; and within three days after he has in &ct taken the 
office upon himself, as aforesaid, he shall be bound to read pub- 
licly, and to perform and continue the reading, and the other 
duties to the office belonging, as in this chapter is contained, 
under the penalty of expulsion for ever from our College, which 
he shall, by virtue of the act itself, inctir, unless before that time 
he of bis own accord departs from it for ever." 
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Bishop Fox WB8 probably in adyance of general opinion, among 
the Roman Catholic clei^ of Oxford, when he ^ve these statutes, 

and he thunght it advisable to appeal to the commands of the 
Church Canons, in the est;il)li»liiiiLiit of his Greek Lccturcrship in 
tliut riiivcrsity. The Canon lo w liieh hi' alluded, had liei ii proiiml- 
gtited in l.'il 1. ou the authority of the Cunm-il of Vicnuc in Dau- 
phiny," and had cnjointd tliat Proiessorships of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, should be instituted in the Universities of Paris, 
Oxford, Bologna, Salamanca, and the Court of Rome. 

Early in the sixteenth century, the study of Greek was looked 
upon with great suspicion among the ancient English teachers of 
scholastic learning; in fact their craft was in danger, for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of classical studies at Oxford and Cambridge put 
the old scholastic system comparatively out of fashion, and the 
clasacal movement party might have been also identified, in some 
measure^ with the growing desire for religious independence, 
which soon after assisted in the Beformatbn. 

^t the enormous power of the Crown was fortunately exer- 
cised at that time for tlie improvement of learning, and classical 
studies hecame generally adopted throughout tlu- I'uiversity of 
Oxford, |)rinti])ally tlirougli the exertions of the Commissioners 
of King Henry VHl. 

An interesting account of their labours is preserved in the letter 
already mentioned,t of Dr. Layton to the Chief Secretary of State, 
Cromwell ; and it appears from the details there given, that pro- 
fessed monastic students still frequented the University, at the 
time of the visitation, (1535,) and that the works of Duns Scotus 
were especially smgled out, to be removed from the course of 
University reading. Dr. Layton wrote in the name of the Com- 
missionefB, and he thus described the state of Academic Lectures 
in different Colleges^ and the improvements and innovations of the 
Commisdoneta in the lectures. 

* Ackennsui. Hist. Oxford, Tel. i n -inn of Mona-t( nes, and has 

ii. p. 37. bccu there copied in old Englieh, 

t P, 619. This letter 18 printed from the Cotton jltS. Fausthia 

in a volmiiu of thf jnil'lications of c. Tii. fol, 205. 
the Camdeu Society, on the sup- 
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"Please it yow goodness to he advertised, that in Mngdulon 
College, we fttund established <Mie Lecture of Divinity, two of 
Philosophy, (the one of Mora! and the other of Natural Pliiloso- 
phy,) and cue of the Latin tongue, all well ke[)t, and diligently 
frequented. To these, we added a lecture in the Greek, that is, 
gnunmsr in Greek, peipetually to be read there, and all the youth 
thereunto to have confluence for their principles. In New Col- 
lege, we hftTe established two public lectures, one of Greek, the 
other in Latin, and we have made for them for eYennore sa 
honest salary and stipend. In All Sotils College, we bare in like 
maaner established two lectures, one of Gh«ek, another in Latin, 
widi a good stipend and salary thereunto assigned for otot. 

"In Corpus Chiisti College, we found two lectures established 
by the Founder, one in Greek, another in Latin, public for all 
men thereunto to hnvo eoncourse. We have further estnhlislied a 
public lecture in tin- Latin t<)ni:ue, in Marten [or petiiajis Mor- 
ton] College; and nn(»ther in Queen's Tolle^'e ; and we have 
nsfisncd nnd made a .sufiicient stipend tor eaeh of tliese for erer- 
more. Because we found all the other Colleges unable, in lands 
and revenues, to have within them public lectures, as the before- 
mentioned Colleges have, we have enjoined the said poor Col- 
leges, that they each and every one of them shall frequent and 
have daily eonconrse unto the said lectures. 

We have hnposed a punishment on every scholar, within the 
Univenity, not hearing, at least, one of these lectures. He is to 
be punished by the loss of bis commons, for that day, on which 
he shall be absent from one of the said lectures, and the said 
penalty is to be enforced, for every day, as often as he shall have 
been absent, unless when tiiere is some lawful cause which is to 
be approved of, by the head of the house or hall." 

Stich determined, nnd as \vc might now consider them, arbi- 
[ri\r\- jjfotiedings \\vt> probably rcfpiired, in tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, for tlie y)ro[)er establishment of elassical studies throughout 
the University, and, it can hardly be questioned but that an occa- 
sional interference with the foundation statutes and educational 
plans of Colleges, by an enlightened body of Commissiooeia, 
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having Uie power to ae^ is beneficial to Bach ancient bodies as 
tibe UniTenities of Oxford and Cambridge.— In the latter Uni- 

Tcreity, the power of Henry VIII. was afterwards exerted in the 
formation of a magnificent new College, entitled Trinity College, 
which he endowed with the property of three old-estnhHshcrl 
fotinda lions, King's Hall, Michael Hou>c, and Phy>^\ ick's Hostel, 
besitlo^; tlie grant of some minor Hostels, all oi whioli had been 
surrendered to him ; the king did not live to grant statutes to his 
College, but a code of laws waa given to the institution bj his 
snccessor Edward VI., and other codes of laws were subsequently 
granted by Queen Mary and Queen Elisabeth. Whenever any 
ctmsolidation of small Colleges into laige and more yigorotis 8oci> 
elies, can be effected, with dne respect and rq^ard to extsttng 
interests^ it would appear from the suceesafiil working and wide 
spread inflnence of thb' ^eat feondation at the present day, 
that the educational interests of the British nation may be mate- 
rially promoted. Indeed, greater (adlities are afforded in a laige 
CoU^ for ensuring regular and more searching ezaminatbns of 
the candidates for Fellowships ; and the actual honor of the Fellow- 
ships themselves and their estimation in ilie world are increased 
by the strictness and impartiality of the examiners, as well as by 
the extension of the subjects of examination. 
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8. Indirect injiuencea of the Jitfomiafton* From Jjr, Vaughan't 

Age of Great Ciiies. 

"If Cliristiani^ has done much to foster the spirit which dc- 
dares that every man should be a freeman, and that woman should 
be bia oompaniun, and not hia slave ; it has done much more, since 
the eia of the Befbnnatioii, to strengthen all pievioiiB impulses of 
that nature, by calling upon men, without re^>ect of persons, to 
become, in the main, their own teachers with r^gpid to all matters 
of religious opinion and religious duty. This was the great blow 
against social sellishness, as taking the form of exclusion and 
monopoly. No other movement could have given such solemn 
prominence to the broad ground occupied by men in common, as 
distinguished from the narrow gnjunds on whieh fliey differ from 
each other. It brought home the doctrine of human responsibility 
to every man's conscience and bosuui, and with u force altogether 
new- 

** It tauffht ft people, who seemed to have nothing to do in reli- 
gion, except to be observant of its fonns, to feel as though they 
had every Uiing to do in it, if their observance of forms was to be 
found of the slightest value Men who had been taught to lean 
entirely on the priesthood of others, were admonished, that as 
they hoped to be saved, it would behove them to become their 
own priests. In thin manner, it set forth a new doctrine in respect 
to human ri^t and human duty, based on new views in regard to 
human capability. It raised man from a condition of mere pas- 
siveness in the hands of the accredited miniatets of religion, and 
required him to act with the intelligence and seriousness proper to 
a being conscious of his personal accountablenesa to God. 

No lingering attachment to the old forms of authority on the 
part of the Refonuera themselves, could prevent the impulse 
which they hod brouglit upon society from takiiig tiiis direction, 
or from proceeding to this extent. Their mission Wii8, in elfect, a 

* Age of Qroat Cittcn, p. 72. See Iluber, toL i. p. 2S5. 
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proclamation of Kberty to the captive^ and of tbe openiiig of the 
priwMi to them that were bomid,— >or, as the utteianee of a wam- 
iag Toice, flaying, the night ia far apent^ the day is at hand, be 
sober, he vigilant! For this call waa not more a call to liberty 
than to labour. Its aim tvaa not merely a restoration of human 
rights, but the restorafci<m t)f a spirit in man that diould be worthy 
of them. 

** It ^\as no iJieon thing thut men should leani to rcgani ihein- 
selvos us competent to piirijue the cour&e \\hic]i had been thiui 
marked out for thorn in respect to religion, iuasumeh as it would 
prejmrc them to look with a new intclli2;cn('c ou many other 
matters, which, in common with rehgion, had been long nccomited 
as subjects greatly above their comprehension. If men, for ex* 
ample, were to conduct themselves after this manner with regard 
to religion^ was it not reasonable that they should learn to conduct 
themseWes in the same manner with r^pird to the questions of 
ciTil government? If the church eould err » and err so latally, 
might not the atate also err, and no less fiitally, and could it he 
improper that the right to judge concerning the more sacred 
should be extended to the less ? Religion and government are 
tlie great questions of society, and the prindple which conveys a 
right to toko cognizance of these, conveys a right to take cogni- 
zance of every thing else. It is the fact that the principle of the 
Reforniatiou curried wkh it these seeds of general imj)rovcmcut, 
that has given to it so nmch importuuce in the view of all minds 
interested in the proi:ress of man and society. It naus a call (o 
wakefulness on one great subject, and a cull made w ith so nuicli 
success, that it coidd not fail to induce a habit of ^\•ake^'ulness in 
respect to many other subjects. Sogacious men {terceivod that 
matters tended to tins issue, some regarding it with dismay, others 
^vith hope, and neither were disappointed. 

**The fearing class were bold in their predictions with re£^ 
to tlie ruin that must come. Nor is it to be supposed, that the 
minds of men could pass through such a transition without being 
affected by circumstances so novel, so as to call forth some of the 
infirmities of human nature in new forms. In breaking away 
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from the odiotu assuinptions of a false !iutborit>% it was to be 
feared that many would &il to discern the just claims of the trae. 
hk aome caaca, the modt^t self-relianoe which religion enjoins, 
would be oonfbunded widi the epirit of |ire§omption which it eon- 
demnib The war of aigumen^ ako^ aoon brought on the war of 
the sword. Sdhool became divided against achool, and, as the 
next step, nation l>eeame divided against nation. 

**3ut to judge wisely conoeming anj audi change, we must 
look upon it broadly and as a whole. Despotism has its seasma 
of repose, but it is not a repose \vith which wise men w ill be en- 
amoured. The errors atuitdant on the Reformation may 
been many^ but they were ncitlicr so many, nor of i\ kind so 
much to be deplored, as were tliosp ^vliiih they served in a great 
mensnre to supersede. It was, wc udnui, another consequence of 
tiiat ch:u)<:c. that the wars of £urope during more than a century 
from that time, were, for the most pai t, wars of religion. But 
when we look to the wars which preceded that intenral, and to 
those whidi followed upon it, we see little reason to doubt that, 
had the pretexts or incentives of religion been waatmg, their place 
would have been readily supplied by others not less potent or 
mischievons. But while the place of the evils in the trsin of the 
Refonnation would no doubt have been nipplied hy others of 
greater magnitude, the good which resulted irom the mental and 
spiritual revolation of the sixteenth century, vnis such as oould not 
have been realized, w itliin the same space of time, from any other 
cause." 
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4. Account of the Parliamentary Visitutions of the UnivertUiet^ 
during the (JieU Wart of the SwmUemth Centwrjf* 

The first instance in which the University of Cambridge forced 
itaelf into notice in the present contest, was when they attempted, 
in Augost, 1642, to send the University plate to the King^ to be 
coined into money to enable him to carry on the war. Cromwell 
was one of the representatives for the town of Cambridge in this 
Ptoliament, and he had just received a commission to raise a troop 
of horse against the King. One of hb first exploits was an en- 
deavour to defeat the measure now mlopted by the University. 
We are assured by the ecclcsia^jticul writers, that Cromwell wu,s 
outwitted in this, and hatred of his prize, by means of which his 
character as a subtle, active umn was somcw hat hrouglit into ques 
tion : but we find by the journals, that the House of Commons 
voted him an indemnity for what lie effected in this transaction. 
The truth probably is, that a great part of the plate was stopped; 
but that u portion of it reached its destination. Cromwell is said 
by the royalist writers to have oonducted himself with some rug- 
gedness on this occasion. 

Shortly after this, Cambridge was made a gsiriaon for the Par- 
liament, chiefly under the superintendence of Cromwell. That his 
soldiera were not debauched and licentiouii, is proved to us by the 
most indubitaUe testimony; but it must have been sufficiently 
vexatious in this seat of learning, that many of Ihem were quartered 
upon the University ; and we may be sure, from the detestation 
they had imbibed of idolatry and ceremonial observances, thai ihey 
were unwelcome guests to many oi the older memberb of that 
body. They frequently vented tlie fervour of their zeal in the de- 
molishing of iniQjrcs and painted windows; and they expressed, in 
a way sufbciently unequivocal, their dislike of the habits and cos- 
tume of more elevated members of the establishment. Add to 

* Vwtm Oedwin'a Historj of the CommonwsaKh, vol. i. p. 906, vol. lii. p. M, 
See HuhMTj vol. ii. p. 10 and p. 14. 
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which, tliofie of the Cambridge clcrjrv. who felt tlieiiiselves >uiiiu- 
Jated hy their political partialities to give vent, in an unseasoiialilc 
and offensive manner, to the lively interest they took in the royal 
cause, experienced more serious effectn from the displeasure of the 
Parliament and its adherents. Several of them were taken into 
ctutodj, and were occasionally treated with that contumelious 
seTerity which is so apt to fom one of the features of civil broils. 

At lengdi, in the beginning of the present year, (1644,) the Par- 
liament set itself seriously to introduce tiiat change into the Unirer^ 
aity of Cambridge which the eireumstances of the times demanded at 
their hands. As a first step, an order was issued by the two houses, 
declaring that, whereas doubts had been suggested, upon the ordi- 
nance for the so(|uestration of the estates of delinquents, whether 
the estatrs of tlie (litl\ i('iit bodies ia that I'liivcrsity cniuc within 
the opei-atiou of tlie ordinancf. the nieaiiiiig of Parlianicut was 
that these estates uud rt vcniu s should be in no wise seqti<*stmhlc, 
but that the sequostrationsi should fall merely upon the individual 
who had born pronounced delinquent, and that no longer than 
during the time that he would otherwise have receiTcd or enjoyed 
tho8c revenues. 

^' Having thus recognized and declared the solidity of the fabric 
of the University, the Parliament next proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the amendments they were desirous of introducing into its 
present condition. That every thmg which regarded it might be 
conducted with as much mildness and urbanity as the nature of die 
case would bear, they placed the ai!air entirely under the durection 
of the Earl of Manchester. He was a man of a gentle and gener- 
ons nature, and a true lover of his country. His temper withal 
was so excellent, that the harshness of the contest now at issue, 
and the rouLdi part he was culled iijxiu to act in it, liad scarcely 
power to ol)scure the wiurkci of liis ftriginal di>-j)osition ; insomuch 
tliiit 111' wiis nrver ffuilty of nidiucss towards those against whom 
it w as necessary for iiim to prnci rd ; and ho performed all good 
oificcs towards his old friends of the court, and others, which the 
strietnesB of the times, and the nature of the employments in which 
he was engaged, would allow him to exert. A fitter person could 
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not be found for the office ; and accident seemed to point him out 
for the buoneas, u he was local militaiy coiDtnander» or, in the 
ktiguago of the times, Serjeant major-general to the seven assoei- 
atcd counties of Norfolk, SuflTolk, Cambridge, Essex, Huntingdon, 
Hertford, and Lincob. An ordinance -was therefore made, oon- 
ferring on him an extensive authority* He was empowered to 
appoint committees, who were entitled to call before them all 
provosts, masters, fellows, v.nd itudciiis o{ the University, and to 
lu'ar i'(iiii|il:iiiits ;:!rainst such as M'ere scandalous in their lives, ill 
afTei-'ti'il to tlic rariiaiiu iit, loiiiciitcrs oi iIk- pi'oscut unnatural war, 
or who liad deserted ilu- oidinary ])]:ir< '? of tlu lr residence, and to 
examine witnesses in support oi these complaints. The com- 
mittees were to moke their report to the sergeant ni:iior-p:cncral, 
who had power to eject such as he tdiould judge unlit tor their 
offices, ond to put in their places persons whom he should nomi- 
nate, and who should be approved by the assembly of divines sitting 
at Westminster. 

Manchester, bdng invested with ^ese powers, arrived at Cam- 
bridge in the middle of February. Speedily after, he issued his 
warrants to the different Colleges and Halls in the University, forth- 
with to send him their statutes, with the names of their members, 
and to certify to him who were present, and who absent, with the 
express time of their discontinuance. Two days later, he sent to 
the olhccrs of the dilTcicut Colleges, reipiiring them to ajipcar he- 
fore him uu the teutli of IVIarch, to onswer such enquiries as should 
be mode hy himself, or commissioners appointed by him. 

"The thirteenth of March was the day destined for the first 
great alteration to be introduced into the discijdine of the Uni- 
versity. The number of the Colleges was sixteen, and of these 
the hetids of six were nllnwed, ond gave their consent, to retain 
their fbimer stations* Ten new heads of Colleges were appointed; 
and those appear to have been selected with great propriety and 
judgmenL Two of them were Benjamin Whichcote and Ralph 
Cudworth, men of unquestionable literary emmcnce, both of them, 
hut porticulorly the latter, qualified to do honour to any seminar}* 
for education in the world. Another was Thomas Young, the 
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preceptor and trmud oi Milton. The remainder, though tlieir 
names aie not so familiar to our ears, were men of great learning, 
higli retpectobility, and unblemished life. A few daya later, sixty* 
five fellows were ejected from the different Collegea, end their 
places filled by others, neminated by Manchester, and approved by 
ibe afleembly of divines. The ordinaaee of Parliament empowered 
the seijeant major-genenJ to dispose of a fifth pert of all the 
estates or revenues he should sequester, for the benefit of the xe- 
btives of the persons ejected* 

**■ Undoubtedly this revolution involved in its operation a eon- 
tiderable portion of calamity. But it seldom happens that any 
considerable rcl'unu is free from that blemish. The reformation of 
the preceding century, \\ lit-n the Popish religion wa.s tlirow n down 
in this kingdom, and Protestantism erected in its room, ^^ a.s liable 
to the same objection. Many of the ejected oiergy were deprived 
of their profession and their means of subsistence ; and a multitude 
of monks, nuns, and friars were turned out vagabonds through the 
land. It would be a sensdess iUiberality to doubt that there were 
smong these many excellent and exemplary persons; and, if it 
were otherwise, destitution and starving are not the punishments 
that equity would award against those who offended. The thing 
to be desired in all cases is, that the present holder should not 
suffer 1^ the change^ and that die revenues should be appropriated 
to other |>ur|>o8es only as lives fell in in the ordinary course of 
mortality. 

**But refoimation in certain cases seems to require^ diat the 

change which is contemplated should be executed at once. The 
revolution from Popery to Protestantism could scarcely have been 
effected by the tedious process of waitinp' for t!ie decease of the 
])rcsent holders. Nor could the al>oiition of episcopacy in England, 
especially amidst the tumultuous and urgent scenes of a civil war, 
have been operated in that way. 

Much of the calamity attendant on the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century might have been avoided, if the business had been 
undertaken in a more moderate temper. Immense revenues were 
confiscated at that time, which never returned to the Church. Out 
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of these no doubt sufficient provinoii might have been made for 
those who suffered by the change. But this mode of pioeeediiig 
had no affinity with the violent temper of Henij the Ejghth. The 
lapadoumeaB of hit own ^spoaitioD, and the aoidid mind of hit 
ooortien, acai«ely allowed that the mulleet trifle ahoold eeeB|)e 
from their grasj). 

''Theie was not the seme opportonitir for a libeml mid generoiu 
prooedore in tbe ene we are here eonndering. Tlie same lirtng 
in the Cliurch, and the some stipend to the University, cuuld not 
be appropriated entire to two jiurties, tlie person \v lio was ejected 
from the situation, uinl tlic jierson nominated in his room. The 
revenues of the cpisc-opnl wrs nii^lit Imve done something; but 
they were not adequate to all ])uq>osesi. There must Imve been 
some sutt'erers ; men who, from opulence, were reduced to a ]iar> 
row income, and men, it i^ to be feared, wiio from a narrow income 
were re(hu'ed to want. The Ecclesiastical Revolution was con- 
dncted with conaidemhle aohriety, and with much attention to the 
general welftre of the commmiity; hut there were still caaea m 
ahmidance to exdte onr deepeat sympathy, and to fill ns with 
poignant regret" 

** Oxford was sarrendered to the Parliament on tiie twentieth of 
Jane, 1649. The present rulers, howeTcr, proceeded cautiously, 
and aomewhat tardily, in the execution of the great task which 
was thus devolved on them.* In the month of Septemher, seven 
of die most pojnilar preachera of the Presbyterian denomination, 
one of M liom was Heynolds, who Uiit, r the Restoration was made 
Bisho]) ot" Nor\^■icll. a\ ere sent d(n\ n hy order of the two houses to 
preach in any of tlie ehurr!ics in Oxford, to endeavour to bring the 
University into a better temper, and dispose them to a reconciliation 
with the Parliament and its proceedings. Their exertions appear 
to have had a con<;iderable effect on the town's people, but were 
treated hy the remaining memhera of the University with all poe- 
sihle contempt 

*« Early in January in the following year, (1647,) an ordinance 
* Gcdwin » Jiiatury of ths Commonwoalth, vol. iii. p. 86. 
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was introduced into the House of CoDunons, for tlio purpose of 
appointing four-and twenty persons, onc-tliird of thcni clerg\', to 
Tint the UiUTerait^, to enquire into the difinffection of any of its 
members to the present Establishment in Gboreh and State, and t6 
exercise all the powers that had been accustomed to be exercised 
by any Timtors^ by whateTer authority appointed. The same ordi- 
nance named twenly<«x lords and fiffy-two members of die House 
of Commonsy as a committee, to whom the membera of the Uni- 
Tersity might appeal, if they deemed themselTes aggrieved by any 
decision of the visitors. This ordinance, however, was so long de- 
pending, partly by u ditt'crcnct' iK'twccn tlio two liotiscs, tin- Com- 
mons insistinjj tipon the members oi' their boust; amounting to the 
double of tboic of ilic House of Lortls, iiiid the Lonls prcs^sing for 
on i iiuality, titnt it did uot finally acquire the force of a law till the 
first of May Ibllownng. 

Fourteen days after iLe pa.s;!iing tliis ordinance, a citation was 
issued, beinjr fismed by ten (jf tlie visitors, requiring all the officers, 
fellows and scholars of the difft?rent Colleges, to apjiear before 
tliem in the ConTOcatton-house of the University on the fourth of 
(he following month, and to bring widi them a list of aU the mem- 
bers, officers, and scholars of their respective establishmenta Mean- 
while, it was precisely at this period that the misunderstanding 
broke out between die Parliament and the Army ; and the fourth 
of June, the day fixed for the visitation, was the very day on 
which the King was conveyed from H<ddenby under miEtary 
escort 

"Wlmt wotilil liave brcn the conduct of the heads of lloLlM'^ ut 
Oxford lUidcr other ciroimistauces, it is difficult to pronounce. 
They had committed tliemselves too far, to hope for forbearance 
from the present ruling powers. Countenanced by the presence of 
the King, and feeling that his cause and the cause of ejiiscopacy 
were one, there were no lengths of hostility to which they had not 
proceeded, aud no contumely with which they had not ambitiously 
loaded the innovators in the Church, and the adversaries of passive 
obedience in the State. 

Meanwhile the present state of things afforded them every 
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exeitement to proceed with the utmost effirontety and nrrogaiifie 
Bgpinflt diose who were conung amoog them to correct them. The 
vintofs hy whom thejr were rammoned were Pkesbyterian ; hut it 
waa evident enough that the power of the Pkeebjteriana was nq»idly 
on the decline. Amidst the intestine diviaons of those who had 
hitherto fought against prerogative, the officers of the Univeisity, 
like the Kiiig, anticipated the triumph of him who could no longer 
oppose his adversaries in the field, imaged to themselves both par - 
ties as lourthig the fallen Sovcrciiiii, and believed, with Charles, 
that IK itlier could da without hiiu, uud that he would be able to 
give the l:i\v to both. 

" At this very time there wn« n mutiny in the garrison of Oxford, 
in concert with the detection of the army at head quarters, they 
reiii^g to disband in obedience to the orders of Parliament, and 
sdzing upon the money which bad been sent down to &cilitate 
that operation. 

The three things the viators were specially to insist on, were 
the covenant, the negative oath, (or oath not to assist the King 
in his war against the Pkiriiammt,) and ttie directory, or finmula 
of Fhisbyterian Ghufch-govemment and worship. No person 
was hereafter to hold any office in, or he a member of the Uni- 
verrity, who neglected to subscribe the two first, or opposed the 
execution of the hst On the first of Jun^ three days before the 
visitation was to take place, Fell, the Vice-chancellor of Oxford, 
he ld a convocation, in which a paper was consented to, and ordered 
to ho pnbllslu'd, entitled ' Kcusons of the Present Judgment of the 
Univci-sity a^'uiust each of tho ubove particulars.' 

" On the day appointed, a seiTOon was preaclu'd, previmislv to 
the opening the visitation, at St. Mary's church, in Oxford ; and 
from thence the visitors ])asscd to the convocation -house, for tho 
purpose of proceeding with their commission. But the plan of the 
dignitaries of the University was already fixed. Th^ were sum- 
moned to appear befme the visitors between the honrs of nine and 
eleven in the forenoon ; and, having waited in the vestibule of the 
hall till the time was expired, they entered the building, and for- 
.mally dismissed the assembly. In their return. Fell, attended by 
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Kb beftdks tnd oflier offi4m> met dieTiriton ; and, a cry being set 
up by hia folldwers of * Room for Utte Vice-chancellor,* he passed 

on. Mcanwliilo Fell moved his cap to the visitors, and accosted 
them "With, (luod laonrow, gentlemen ; it is pnst eleven o'clock/ 
Upon this occurrence the visitors consulted for s^oiue time, and at 
length decided, under all the circumstancea, to adj^"^ ^ 
tation till the next term. 

** Not long after this period, nn ordinance was passed by the two 
houses, re<itoring the Earl of Pembroke to the office of Chancellor 
of the Univcnitjr, who had heen superseded by the King during 
the dnl ww, and the Harqius of Hertford elected Chancellor in 
hn room. This ordinuice of course put an end to the anlihorit^ of 
Fdl m Viee-chtnoellor, nod of all other offioers appointed hj the 
latter of these noblemen. A Inrtber ordinanee was also made, ex- 
plaoatoty of the ordinance of Tisitation, empowering the visitora to 
administer the corenant and negatiTe oath, to call for all the hooks 
of the Umversity, and to order into custody, and commit to prison 
all persons disobeying the authority hereby conveyed. St John 
waf^ at the same time directed to draw up a commission in the 
amplest manner, to which tlit» great seal was to be affixed, invest- 
ing the visitors in all the functions of their njjpointment. This 
commission ™ given, according to the fonns conetantly employed 
on such occasions, in the name of the King. 

** The visitation took place on the twenty-ninth of September. 
Fell and the heads of the different hoTises were ordered to appear 
before the visitors, and to bring with them their statutes, r^^sters, 
and public writings. Befiumg this latter. Fell was in the eighth 
of the fbllowiDg month formally declared to have forfeited the 
office of Vice-ehaneellor, and was ordered to he attached, and 
brought before flie lords for contempt. He was committed to 
prison, and remained in confinement till the May or June of the 
following year. The report of the visitors was referred to the 
committee of Lords and Commons for regulating the University, 
who accordingly summoned several of the heads of liouses to ap- 
pear before them at Westminster, to answer for their contumacy ; 
but none of tliese officers, except Fell, seem to have been detained 
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in custody. They were allowed counsel to plead for iliem ; and 
the main nrgtimcnt employed in their favour appears to have been 
that by their statutes they were not bound to submit to any visiton, 
but the King and the Arcbbbhop of C*anterbury : the Archbishop 
WBB dead; and though the comniisRoii had been dmwn in the 
name of lihe King, this waa a fiction only, and die instrument had 
not his real concunenoe. This aigument vonld, in ordinaiy timefl^ 
probably have been admitted as valid ; but upon occasions like the 
present, fbnns must undoubtedly give way to the demands of the 
public safety. In conclusion, it was decided that the heads of 
houses who had been summoned, had been guilty of the contempt 
allcdged against them, and they w ere uccordiii^ly voted to be re- 
moved from their respective otfiees. 

** It was not till tlio olev(>ntli of April that the Earl of Pembroke 
made liis public entry into the Thiiversity, niul the next day Rey- 
nolds, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, was vested with the office of 
Vice-chancellor. Mrs. FeU, the wife of his predecessor, refusing 
to quit the apartments she occupied, was carried in a chair by the 
soldiers into the quadrangle of Christ Church, where they were 
situated. And on the following day they put Hairis and Gheynel, 
two of the persons who in September, 1646, had been sent down 
by Fsrliament to preach to the UniTersity, into possession of die 
office of Pkmdents of Trinity College and St John's. Wifldns^ 
the celebrated Natural Philosopher, who afterwards married a nster 
of OvmweU, was at the same time installed Warden of Wadham 
College, John Palmer, Warden of All Bonis, John Wilkinson, 
President of Magilaleii, and Daniel Greenwood, i'ljiiLii al of 
Brazennose. Reynolds had, by the same authority, been made 
Dean of Christ Church." 

From the foregoing remark" of Godwin, the epi.seopuimns must 
have over estimated the disunion and weakness of their opponents, 
(see p. 637,) and they were naturally incensed by the new tests 
proposed by the parliamentary par^. 
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5. Lord Bacon on the Defects of Universities. 

LoHT) Bacon Ims the distiugiiislicd title bestowetl iip(tii Iiiin. In' Pro- 
fesior 11 ubcr,^ of being tlic tnthcr of all the modern opponents 
and tbeoretical reformers ot all tbat ibe Englisli Univer^^ities are aud 
ever were in liistorv. Tbc opinions of such a iloi p tMnldnir and 
calm judging philosopher, as Lord Bacon, are in tbcnisclves, how- 
eTer, worthy of serious attention on such a noble subject as 
UniTerdty Refoim, and they arc thus giTen by him, in his Advance- 
ment of Leammg, under the head ; Defects of UniTer8itie8.'*t 

First, therefore^ amongst so many great foundations of Col- 
leges in Europe, I find it strange that they are all dedicated to 
professions, and none lefit free to arts and sdences at laigc. For 
if men judge that learning should be referred to action, they judge 
well ; but in this they fall into the error described in the ancient 
fublc, in which the other parts of the body did suppose the 
stonmcli had been idle, bccuuse it neither pcrfoniied the office 
of motion, as tlu< limbs do, nor of sense, as the head dotli ; but 
yet, notwithstanding, it is tiie stomach that digestcth and distri- 
buteth to all the rest : so if any man think plii!o<nphy and uuiver- 
sahty to be idle studies, he doth not consider that all professions 
are from thence served and supplied. And this I take to be a 
great cause that hath hindered the progression of learning, because 
Uiese fimdamental knowledges have been studied but in passage. 
For if you will have a tree bear more fruit than it hath used to do^ 
it is not anything you can do to the boughs, but it is the stiiring 
of the earth, and putting new mould about the roots^ that must 
work it Neither is it it to be foigotten, that this dedicating of 
foundations and donations to proferaory learning hath not only bad 
a malign aspect and influence upon the growth of sciences, but 
hath also been prejudiciil to statt > aiul <:()vcniiiicnts. F<»r hence 
it procecdeth that princes tind a solitude in regard of able men to 

* Vol. ii. Pari ii. p. 429. 
f Lord Bacon'* WorkB^ edited by Hasil Montagu. Vol. ii. p. 92. 
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in cftines of state, liecftose there it no eduentaon col* 

legiate which is free ; where such as were so disposed might give 
themselves to liistories, modem huifruago.s, books of policy and 
civil discourse, aud other tho like emiblemciits unto service of 
estate. 

"And because founders of Colleiit > 1 » plant, and fonnders of 
lectures do water, it followeth well in order to speak of the defect 
which is in public lectures ; namely, in the siiiallncss and mean* 
ness of the salary or reward which in most places is assigned to 
ihem ; whether they be lectures of arts, or professions. For it is 
necesssiy to the progression of sciences that readers be of the most 
able and sufficient men; as those which are ordained for genem- 
4aig and propagiUuig of sciences, and not for tramltoiy use. This 
cannot he^ except their condition and endowment be sudi as may 
content the ablest man to appropriate his whole hibonr, and con- 
tinue his whole age in that function and attendance; and therefore 
must have a proportion answerable to that mediocrity or compe- 
tency of advancement, which may be expected from a profession, 
or the practice of a profcsbion. So as, if you will have sciences 
flourisli, you nuist c)bserN'e David's military law, which wuii, ' That 
those wliich staid with the carriage should have equal part with 
those wliich were in the action;' else will the carriages be ill at- 
tended. So readers in sciences are indeed the gunrdians of the 
Stores and provisions of sciences, whence men in active courses are 
furnished, and therefore ought to have equal entertainment with 
them ; otherA^ise if the &therB in sciences be of the weakest sort, 

4^ be ill maintained) 

' Et patram iuTslidi referent jejunia nati/ 
''Another defect I note, wherein I shall need some alchemist 
to help me^ who call upon men to sell their books, and to build 
furnaces ; quitting and fotsaking Hinerra and the Muses as barren 
▼iiguis^ and relying upon Vulcan. But certain it is, that unto tiie 
deep, firuitful, and operative study of many sciences, especi- 
ally Natural Philosophy and Physic, books he not the only 
tmtrumentals, wher^ also the beneficence of men hath not been 
altogether wanting : for we see spheres, globes, astrolabes, maps, 

VOL. II. X T 
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and the like, have been piu\ idrd as appuitciiancfs to Astronomy 
and Cosmo«rniphy, as well as bo«»ks : we see likewise that some 
places instituted for Physic have annexed tlie commodity of 
gardens for simples of all flort% and do likewise command the use 
of dead bodies for Anatomies. But these do respect but a few 
things. In general, there will hardly be any mam proficieooe in 
the diedoeing of nature^ except there be some allowanoe for ez- 
penies about expefimentB; whether they be experimenta apper- 
taining to Vnlcanna or DndalaB^ fumace or eiigbe» or any other 
kind; and therefore as aecretaiiea and apiab of prineea and atatea 
bring in bOla for intelligence^ so you must allow the spiala and in- 
telligencers of nature to bring in their bills ; or else yoa shall be 
ill adTertned. 

And if Alexander made such a liberal assignatioa to Aristotle 
ot treahuro for tlie allowance of hunters, fowlers, fishers, and the 
like, that he mi^ht compile an history of nature, much better do 
they dciicrve it that travail in arts of nature. 

Another defect which I note, is an iiitermismon or neglect in 
those which are governors in Univereities, of consultation ; and in 
princes or superior persons, of visitation : to enter into account and 
consideiation, whether the readings, exercises, and other cus- 
toms appertauiing mi to learning, anciently begun, and since con- 
tinued, be well instttnted or not; and therefore to ground an 
amendment or refcfmation in that which -shall be found inoonve- 
nient For it was one of your Majest/s own most wise and 
princely maxima* *Tbat in all usages and precedents* the times be 
considered wherein ihey first began ; which if they were weak or 
ignorant, it derogateth from the authority of the usage, and leaveth 
it for suspect* And therefore in as math as most of die nsages 
and orders of lihe Universities were derived from more obscure 
times, it is the more requisite they he re-exauiiiied. In this kmd 
I will give an instance ot tu o, lor exiuuplc sake, of things that are 
the most ohrious and familiar: the one is a matter, wliich though 
it be ancient and general, yet I hold to he an error ; which is, that 
scholars in Universities come too soon and too unripe to Logic and 
Rhetoric, arts fitter for graduates than children and noricea: for 
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these two, rightly taken, are the gravest of sciencefl^ being ^e 
arts of arts ; the one for judgment, the other for ornament : and 
they be the rules and directions how to set forth and duposo 
matter; and therefore for rninde empty end oufkmiight with matter, 
and which hate not gathered that whieh Cicero calieth * sylva' and 
^anpeUeZy' stnff and variety, to h^n with tbooe aria, (aa If one 
ahould leam to weoj^ or to meaaore, or to paint the wmd,) doth 
work bat ihia effect, that the wiadom of ihoae arte, which is great 
and muTersal, is afanoat made contemptible, and ib degenerate mto 
childish sophistiy and ridkntoua aflbotadon. And further, the 
untimely Iciirnini; of them hatli drawn on, by consequence, the 
superficial and uni ! oiiiuble teucliing and writing of them, as fitteiit 
indeed to the capacity of children. Another is u iuck I find in 
the exercises used in the Universities, which do nmke too ^cnt a 
divorce between invention and memory; for their speeches are 
either premeditate, 4n verbis conceptis,' where nothing is left to 
invention ; or merely extemporal, where little is left to memory : 
whereon 'm HtV and action there is least use of either of theae^ but 
father of intCTmiztnrea of premeditation and invention, notea and 
memoty ; ao as Uie ezerciae fitteth not the practice, nor the imi^ 
the Hfe : and it u ever a true role inexerdaea, that they be framed 
as near as may be to the life of practice; for otherwise they do 
pervert the motions and faculties of the mind, and not prqiare 
them. The truth whereof is not obscure^ when scholars come to 
the practices of profeaaions^ or other actions of civil life ; which 
when they set into, this want is soon found by themselves, and 
sooner by others. But this part, touching the amendment of the 
institutions and orders of Universities, I will conclude with Llie 
clause of Ctesar's letter to Oppius and Balhas, 'Hoc queiaadmo- 
diim fieri possit, nonnulla mihi in mentem veniunt, et multa re- 
periri poBsiint ; de iis rebus ro*ro vos ut cogitationem suscij)iatis/ 

Another defect, which I note, asceudeth a little higher than 
the preceding : for as the proficience of learning consisteth much 
in the orders and institutions of Universities in the same states 
and kingdoms, ao it would be yet more advanced, if there were 
more intelligence mntoal between the Universities of Europe than 
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there now is. We see there be many orders nnd foundations, 
wliich tliough they be divided under several sovereignties and ter- 
ritories, yet they take themselTes to have a kind of contract, fra- 
ternity, and correepondence one with the other ; In 80 much as they 
have provincials nnd generals. And surely as nature createth 
brotherhood in families^ and arts mechanical contract brotherhoods 
in oonunonalities, and the anointment of Gh>d snperinduceth a 
brotiberliood in Icings and bidiops; so in like manner there cannot 
but be a fratemity in learning and iUmniuation, relating to that 
liatetnity which is attributed to God, who is called the Father of 
iflmninatioDS or lights. 

"The last defect which I wUl note is, that there hath not been, 
or very rarely been, any public designation of writers or inquirers 
concerning .such parts of kno>\ le(l«:e as may appear not to have 
been already sufficiently laboured ov undertaken ; unto which 
point it is nn inducement to enter into u view and examination 
what parts of learninir have been jirosccuted, and what onntted ; 
for the u])iniuu uf plenty is amongst the causes of want, and the 
great quantity of books maketh a show rather of superfluity than 
la* -Iv ; which surcharge, nevertheless, is not to he remedied by 
m^uug no more books, but by making more good books, which, as 
the serpent of Moses, might derour die serpents of the enchanters.** 



V 
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6. Vuw$ on SeimU/e and Qeiteral BdueatioHy by Sir Jokn 

^8t» JM$ Co%tf, CamAri^ 4v. 

Sir John Henebel Tinted South Aftica a few years ago, to oh* 
wnre the stars of the Southern hemi^here, and when at the 
Cape, he was consulted respecting the scheme of instruction 

for a South African Collcjie. His opinions were then given in a 
letter to the Rev. Dr. Adumson, and tlicy were afte^^^■ar(ls re- 
publislied In this coimtry; they are the matured views of a phi- 
losophic uiiiid, juixious for the real imj)rovenieiit of public educa- 
tion, and niiuniii other novel }H>int£$ they eontiiin a reeoniineii(h\tioii* 
of Lord Bacon's Novum Organum for a text book at College. 
Sir John Herschcl thus explains his views: — 

^^A good practical system of public education ought, in my 
opinion, to be more real than formal ; I mean, should convey much 
of the poeitiTe knowledge with as little attention to mere systems 
and oonv^tional forms as is consistent with avoiding soledsmft 
This principle csnied into detail, would allow much less weight to 
the study of languoges, especially of dead hmguages^ than is usually 
conadered its due in our great puhlic schools^ whese, in fiw^ the 
acquisition of the hitter seems to he regarded as the one and only 
ohject of education. While, on (he other hand, it would attach 
great importance to all those branches of practical and theoretical 
knowledge, whose possession j:oes to constitute an idea of a well- 
infonued ^ontlcnian ; as, for exanij)le, a kno\\ Ied!io of the nature 
and constitutiua ot ihe world we inhabit- — its animal, vegeta})le, 
and minend pruductionH, and their upcs and jiropcrties as subser- 
vient to human wants. Its relation to the system of the universe, 
and its natural and political subdivisions ; and lost and most im- 
portant of all, the nature and propensitic8 of man himself, as de- 
veloped in the history of nations and the biography of individuals ; 



the oonstitutioiis of hunum society, including our responsibilities to 
* See Hnber, vol. ii. part 9. p. 430. 
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indiTidnals and to the social body of whicli wc arc nionibcrs. In 
a word, as extensive a knowledge as can be grasped and convcved 
in an elementary course of the actual system and laws of aature, 
both physical and moral. 

Again, in a country where free iiiatitlllMHis provBil^ and where 
public opinion is of consequence, every man is to n certain extent 
ft leipihtor; and for this hia edncatioii (e^edalij when Uie Go> 
veinment of the eoontiy lenda its aid and sanctkm to it) ought at 
kaatao far to prepare him, as to place him on hia goaid against 
tiboie ohvioiiB and popular folhdea which lie across the tfaieahold 
ol this, as well as of ercrj o4her sahject with which hnmsn reeson 
has any thing to do. Every man is called upon to obey the laws, 
and therefore it cannot be deemed superfluous that some portion of 
every man's education should consist in iutonuing him what they 
ore. On these grounds it would seem to me Uiat some knowledirc 
of the prmciples of political economy — of jurisprudence — ol trade 
and manufactures — is essentially involved in tlic notion of a sound 
education. A moderate acquaintance also with certain of the 
useful arts, such as practical mechanics or engineering — agricul- 
ture — draftsmanship is of obvious utili^ in every station of 
life ; — while in a commerdal countr}% tlie only remedy for that 
proverbial ahott^ghtednesa to their best ultimate interest which is 
the misfortune rather than the fault of every mercantile commuiity 
upon earth, seems to he, to inculcate as a part of edacatton, those 
hroad prindples of free interehange and redprocal profit and 
public justice, on which the whole edifice of permanently success- 
fhl enterprise must be based. 

'*The exercise and development of our reasoning feeuhies is 
another grand object of education, and is usually considered, and 
in a certain sense justly, as most likely to be attamed by a judici- 
ous course of mathematical instruction — while it stands if not op- 
posed to, at least in no natural connexion with, thi Irinial and 
conventional departments of knowledge (such as grammar and the 
so-called Aristotelian logic). It must be recollected, however, 
that there are minds which, though not devoid of reasoning powers, 
jet manifest a decided inaptitude for mathematical studies, — 
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wliicli aie edhnatipe not calcuiatuigy and wiiicli are more im- 
pressed by analogies, and by apparent prcpondcraiicc of general 
evideuco iu aigument than by mathematical demoastratioii, where 
all the argument is on one side, and no show of reason can be ex- 
hibited on the otlier. The mathemrtirian listens only to one aide 
of ft question, for this plain n«Mni» that no itrictly mftthenuitieal 
qnestion ha§ more than one side o^ble of being nuuntsined other- 
wise than by simple assertion ; while all the great questions which 
wise in busy life and agitate the world, are stoutly disputed, and 
often with b show of reason on both sides, which leaTes tibe 
shrewdest at ft loss for a decision. 

" This, or sometlung like it, has often been urged by thoee who 
contend against what diey conrider an nndae eztenrion of mathe- 
matical studies in our Universities. But those who have urged the 
objection Imvc stopped short of tlie remedy. It is essential, how- 
ever, to fill tins enormous blank in every course of" education which 
has liitherto been actcfl on, bv a due provision ni -mtie course of 
study and instructiou which siiull meet the ditiicnity, by showin? 
how valid propositions are to be dra^^'n, not from premises which 
virtually contain them iu their very words, as iu the caae with ab- 
stract propositions in mathematics, nor from the juxtaposition of 
other propositions assumed as true, as in the Aristotelian logic, but 
fifom the broad consideration of an assemblage of facts and circum- 
stances brought under review. This is the scope of the Inductive 
Philosophy— 'applicable, and which ought to be applied (though 
it never yet has fairly been so) to all the complex circumstances of 
human life; to politics, to morals, and legislation; to the guidance 
of individual conduct, and that of nations. I cannot too strongly 
recommend this to the consideration of those who are now to de- 
cide on the normal course of instruction to be adopted in yoiu" 
College. Let them have the glory — for glory it will really be— > 
to have given u new impulse to pubHc instructiou, by placins the 
Novum Organum for the first time in the hands ot" youuii; men 
educating for active life, as u text book, and as a rcLTular part of 
their College course. It is strong meat, I admit, but it is niauly 
nutriment; and though imperfectly comprehended, (as it must be 
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at tliat age when the College course terminates,) the glinipBes 
caught of its meaning, under a due course of collateral cxplanadon, 
will fructify in ai^er life, and, like the royal food with which the 
joung hec is fed, will dilate the frame, and transform the whole 
hahit and economy. Of course, it should be made the highest 
book for the most adTvioed dasses." 
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7. OUerwaionM on Admitmn if Dkmtm to Aeadamcal 
Degmi^ bg Cte Bi^ Meverend Ctmnop l^trheaUy DJ)^ 
BUkop o/SL BaviifSf ond^fbrmerfy FeBow and 
TnlproflVimty Co%a, Cambridge. 

"Tni: fir>t (jutstiuu is, whcilier any change in our present fivstem 
\\ ou](l in I omc nccostjurv, if a greater number of Dissenters rilunild 
be induced by the prospect of admission to degrees, shouid they 
be tlirown open, to send their aous tr> \>c i lucnted at the Univer- 
sity. To this I answer, that I know ot no change which would 
in that case be rendered necessary, and that I do not even see any 
which would be then more desirable than they appear to be now, 
and to have long been, in the judgment of at least many very 
aincflfe membera of the Church of England, on perfectly diatmct 
and independent grounds. That the Dissenters would not be 
wiUmg attendants at onr daily servioe, I can easily belieTe; it is 
difficult enough ahfeady, as my friend, Mr. Wordsworth, assures 
us» to find any persons who are. But one thing, I ihink, I may 
assert, if not without fear of contradietioo, yet wiA the eertabty 
of general and deeply felt assent, that if one half at least of our 
present daily congregations were replaced by an equal number of 
Dissenters, they would not liave come \\ kit greater reluctance, nor 
pay less attention to tlie wortLs of the service, nor be less edified, 
or more delighted, at its close.t 

* From a letter to the D«sn of wore discontinued, and if in their 
Peterborontrh, Rcguis Professor of stead, there should be establlfihed a 
Divinity in the Uiiivcn>ity of Caiu- weekly service, which ahould re- 
bridge, on the admisaion of Dis- mind the young men of that to 
sentors to Academical desTeea, by which they had most of them lieen 
Connop ThirlwalU M.Ap Fellow of accustumed at home. The learned 
Trinity CoUegn, GambfMlga, Btdg* writer thought that " ^uch a i^ervice 
way. 1834. would afford the best opportunity 

*r In a prerlons jwrt of the same of aiforduvg instruction ox a really 
letter, (p. 33,) the Bishop of St. religious kind, instruction which 
DaTid'i), then Air. TliirlwaU, had abould be something more and bet- 
stated his opinion, that H would ter than a mere exercise either of 
be a qreat benefit to religion, if the memory or the understanding, 
the daily services of fcho chapel which should ujtply itself to their 
in Trinity College, CsmWi^, situatioD and prospects, and address 
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" With regard to our ' Divinity' lectures, there would, for rea- 
sons already assigned, be stUl less need or motiTe for any cliange 
in the case I am supposing. No one, I presome, imagines that 
any Dissenter would object to the worfu of Paley or Batler or 
Doddridge (for we use his Kvidsnoes too) being pat into bis son's 
hands. As little eonld he apprehend any danger to the yonng 
nan's pfindples, whateTor they might be, from snch lecttites and 
snob ftiaminatiotis as it is our present practice to gire^ in any of 
the books of the New Testament Obn it be supposed that he 
would desire his son to be kept in ignoranee that diere an eon- 
flictinr^ opinions as to the meaning of several texts, or that he 
tluiik lias knowlo(l;;o dun;;erous, if it was communicatod by 
a clergymaii of the Cluircli of Kiifilaiul, ^vlio sliould take occasion 
to express his non-preference of the opinion adopted in his own 
Church i If there is any Dissenter who (Mitortains any such fears, 
it c«« only arise from his i'rnorance of the character of our ""Di- 
Tinity' lectures. All that the Dissenters would have to wish 
would be, that no allemtion should be made on their aoooont in 
this part of our system. I do not even think it neoessary to press 
^e fiwty that nothing is more usual than to grsnt leave of absenoe 
fimn partienlar lectures. Only let things remain as they are and 



itflelf to their feelings." He then college enactments rektiiig to pub- 
added, tihat In has opiolon "this lie wonhlp have been, to a great 

weekly service ought to be purely degree, stipcrscded l»v thf prori- 

voluntary," and he coutiuuea. that, siuns of the act of Unifoniutv, and 

in this ca«e, it might he prabahlethat that this aet has pvaeeribed tne use 

it would not bo (Hiite so numerously of the morning and eveninsr prayers 

attended n's thu liturgy is now, of the Church, without addition or 

but from wliat everv one might diminution, in the college chapels 

observe of tlu* Jittenctaiire ni tfu' f«f the Universitii-s, :ind tliat its in- 

parioh churches, as well iu tliub jmictiuus arc almost universally 

of the Univevsity, he thought that obeyed. ^ But" the Dean adds, 

there was no reason to fear that ** it may ho seriou>,ly doubted, 

such a voluntary syittem of religion whether the uac of iihurtor form& of 

would bedisafed*int0 no religion prayer, except on Sundays and Fes- 

at all. tivab, such as have been sanctioned 

I'he Dean of Ely ha^ uioro re- by the Bishop of London at the 

eently suggested an alteration in I^ast India College, Ilaylevboiy, 

the present system of college chapel and in King's College^ London, so 

worship, which deserves serious as to make those services approxi- 

consideration in oonnexion with mate in their character to family 

this subject. lie remarks, in his worship, might not be advantageous 

observations on the statutes of the to the cause of religion and good 
VaiTOTity sf Cambridge, that the 
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baTC heen in ttnt respect, and the more they know of ns, the more 
they will be convinoed irf the perfect harmlessness of our ^ Divinity 
leetaieSi It appean to me by no sieans cledr»Uei» in itself, st toy 
timo» ibot ihese lectures ihovUi be made to anome a more theo* 
logical character: at this time I mnst earnestly deprecate any 
attempt at each a change. The IMssenters would say to us (and 
who eoold gainsay ?) : you have Icept yoor theology locked up, as 
long as it could only be of use to your pupils ; yon bring it out as 
soon as it may be made a weapon for dcyterrmg or annoying us. 
They would doubt the sincerity of our sudden display of zeal for 
religion : and who could believe in it ? They x\ ould think (and 
with every appearance [of truth) that they saw, not the workm^ 
of Christian piety, hut the bn«e nets of a iniscrahlc pricstcnift. 

" The evils, sir, which you and others apprehend from the inHux 
of a greater number of Dissenters into this University (Cambridge) 
and from their introduction into Oxford, may be reduced to two 
heads. You fear that the tranquillity of our young men will be 
disturbed, and their religious principlee unsettled, by theological 
diqiutes. You point to Daventiy for an example of the latter evil: 
of the foimer I do not perceiTo the slightest trace even there; un- 
ices theolo^ is (he only subject on which it is impossible there 
should ever be an amicable debate. I am almost afraid that the 
reader will he angry with me, if I suppose that he is not by this 
time sufficiently conTinoed how inapplicable the case of the Daven- 
try Seminary is to our own. But I rau^t just remind him tliat the 
miliki iiess does not stop with that great tuuuunantal difference 
\\liit li I have already examined. It extends to all ovir habits and 
iji iilrs of life. At every College, ^reat and small, each young man 
lias associates of his choice. The rest, if he even know» them by 
sight and name, have no more funihar intercoiuse with him than 
if they were absolute strangers. The degree of intimacy which 
would he necessaiy to enable conTersation to foil on theological 
subf ecta^ is of course still more rare. But the occasions whidi the 
ordinaxy occupations of the place aifovd for the mtrodnction of such 
topics are the rarest things of aO, unless it be the interest in the 
suliject which might sustain it five minutes if any accident should 
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sUirt it. Religious circles indeed there are ; but they are formed, 
I believe, ou very strict principles of union, and meet for better 
purj)0i>es than theological disputtuiun. Into tliem a Dissenter, m 
such, could never Hnd entrance: iruo all others lir miijMt be ad- 
mitted ; but I believe if he could ever succeed iii turuiug the con- 
▼enation on a point of doctrine, he would seldom, be aeen again in 
the same company. The poesibility of the oonaeqnences yoa ap* 
prehcud, in oue or two extraordinary cases, depends upon a 
combination of drcomstanees which can so rsidiy concur, that the 
business of life would come to a total stand, if we allowed oui^ 
selTOB to stop till we eonld calculate or proTide agpinst snch remote 
and improbable contingencies. The most anzions parents do not 
scruple to send their sons to a place, where it is not imposnble 
that they may meet with associates who may ezetcise a pernidoiis 
influence oyer them, in things still more important ihan th«r theo- 
logical speculations 

"The whole aiLiuiueut of your paiiiphk L, sir, profes^^es to be 
founded on experience : and it is a little surprising that you should 
not only have sought this at Davcntri% where it cannot possibly be 
found, but shouid have overlooked that which presents itself at 
Cambridge constantly before your eyes. You augur the approach 
of an ominous bird, at whose arrival our halcyon days will be for 
ever at an end: but you seem to foiget — possibly you do not 
Imow—- that we have already in times past had such visitors, who 
have, nevertheless, not proved the harbingers of any storm ; yon 
foiget that we are no more secure against them now, than we shall 
be if the measure yon deprecate should pass into a law. You 
think that in that case * it is by no means improbable that persona 
trained in controverrics would be entered at the Univeraties for 
the very purpose of producmg the results we deprecate.* If so, 
why are they not here now? Why have tbey not been here 
always ? Or, if they ever have been here, what has averted the 
caUunities you now anticipate? According to our common Pro- 
testant notion of tiic llouiisli faith, which we are accustomed to 
treat as i'uuic, there is notiung, even at Oxford, to prevent 
a Jesuit in disguise from entering there, aud insiQuating his 
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principles llTl(^e^ the most (Iuii^mtous of all forms — the mnsk of 
a friend. Aniong us these is no need of so much as an absolution 
from Rome for thin purpose. Here a Roman Catholic may enter 
without affecting to disguise liis sentiments. He may attend our 
daily aervice ; he cannot, indeed, exhibit greater indiffinence and 
amsion to it than be aeea manifeated by members aroand lum; 
but wbile hia own dislike of it is fostered and atrsngtbened by the 
eonstant view of it ondcr its most lepolstre form, he may take ad- 
vantage of the disgust it produces m thoae on whom it is forced 
till they are weary of it, to reoonmiend the solemn and majeatie 
ceremonies, the ])ictiireaqiie q>ectaele^ the poetical asaoctations, the 
intense and nmshing devotion, of his own worship, the worship of 
those ages of faith, of diose dark ages^ the pnuse of which is heard 
even in our own churches. This, sir, is not an imnypnory case : 
we have hatl such persons amou}; ns ; the most ioiiui(hililc of nil 
missionaries, young enthusiasts not untrained in the ?nts ot < omro- 
Tcrsy, hut furnished with still more powerful arms, excrtmg the 
influence of a lofty and chivalrous spirit over kindred natures, win- 
ning all affections by the gentleness of their manners, by the purity 
of thmr live^ by the glowing fervour of their zeal. They have 
been with us ; they are gone ; they have lefi behind than a re- 
membrance full of loTO and esteem ; but I am not aware that they 
haye made a ungle proselyte. Bnt where they Med, who ahall 
hope to auisoeed? Is thme anything so seducing to yirathfo] 
imaginationa in the creed of the Unitarian ? I am atrangely mia- 
taken indeed if tiiia is the bent of that part of our yontha, who 
think much, and fod earnestly, about religion. 

^Bnt, sir, there are other leasons which experience may teach 
ns, if we are content to obsenrc it at home, and not to wander in 
search of it into regions, where we can only he deceived hy an ima- 
^narv- rt.->tiublaiice to our own case, which vanishes as wc bring 
it closer to our eye. You rejoice in the * aspect of tminimllity' 
which * every thing wears' under our pre!*ent system, and you fear 
lest we should ho hurried into a vortex of unsanctilied speculation 
and debate. Others complain that ' our Universities arc to be 
made an arena of reljgioua eontention others * that the quietnear 
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of Qor CbUiig^ is to be ^MtuilMd, ibeir itadiesliilaTapted, ihm 
ifibelioiit embitterad, tlioir fruiidthips torn and koented bj the 
reetkaB pMnoos, the itrife Mid batred mkI TindictiTe prejudice of 

religious hostility/ One would t<iip|)ose, from these descriptions, 
that the CLui rli liad hitherto enjoyed a perpetual imnifflod calm, 
stirred by ii'> l i t ath oi eoniroversy ; or at all events that, wliatever 
anery winds nu<rlit rnge without, here we were in n liar^our se- 
cure irom ever\^ Ithuwt, But is it indeed true, that tlie C iiurch is 
at present agitated hy no contentions, which to the parties which 
embarked in tlieni ny^i^ear to involve principles of vital importance ? 
Is it true, that the old controverufle between tbe followers of Calvin 
and Arminius are now hushed among us, or that they can no 
longer inapire any feelii^ of snimoaity? fiaTe we in our own 
time never beard n FtafesBor of Ditinity ftdminnting from the pul- 
pit and Ibe press, agiBinsfc the errors of « person wbom a part of bis 
young bearers revered aa a teacher of ibe purest faitbl No^ sir, 
we bsve not been strangers to socb ^nnsanctified speculation and 
debate:' we are not tmosed to the ^jargon of controversy but yet 
Ibey bave never seriously disturbed oat tranquillity. Our young 
men have looked on and listened : some perhaps have been scan- 
dalized, and otliers amused by the wuriatli of tlie combat; but they 
have returiu d to their ordinary pursuits, not iiuU ed the Miser or 
the better for vvhat tliey have seen and heard, V)nt thev have not 
allowed their studies to be interniptod, tlieir aifectiuiis embittered, 
their friendships to be torn and lacerated: the restless passions, 
the strife and hatred and vindictive prejudice of religious hostUilyy 
they have led for tlieir elders to indulge in» There is good hope 
ibst Uiey will do so in future. 

**I am afraid, sir, tbai we are too apt to attribute to Ibe young 
vibat seems to onrselTes natnnl and necesmry. We are used to 
bear ef tbe peculiar malignity of Hbeelo^cal hatred : but aurely it 
is not tiie exclusive property of theological differences to engender 
evil pssaions. Are not poKtieal disputes, at all timee, but mere 
especially m our own, capable of kindling personal animosity f 
Have we succeeded as well in ijuarding our young men from this 
danger, as wc are supposed to iiave done in securing tlioir concord 
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OB religious subjects ? We have, sir, it is well knowTi, an arena of 
political contention constantly open for them : a place resounding 
continually with the voice of unsaactified spe^ilaUon and debate. 
I have heard and known of many aeqnaintances, of some friead* 
ahqp«» fonned or cemented there : I never heard of any bwing horn 
torn or lacented by thoae oonflicts. But does it not ooenr to yon, 
nr, that eren if tuoh comeqnenees bad aiiaen from tbis catue^ it 
mnit at least, as ftr as its operation eztenda, ezdnde diat of 
wlueh yma dread the sflectsf This liigUj ezdted polilifial mr 
teresty nowisfaed by oonatant opporlnnities and habits of veadiag 
the advene jonmab* is searcely consistent with a itroQg nlish for 
theological oontroveny. When I think of these featnres in our 
academical sodety, and of others which I need not touch on, for 
they will present themselves spontaiieou.sly to every one who 
knows us, I am only at a los-s to nssigu aii adf tjnaLc Lfuisc for the 
error uhich you liavc been labouring under, in coinpuniig our con- 
dition, past, present, tuture, or jjossihle, \^ ith that of the Daventry 
Academy. I can only explain it by supposing, that you may have 
b<^ led to trauHfer the tastes, purBuit% and feelings of a narrow 
circle, with which you are m(»t familiar, to the University at laijge : 
and that in this way it lias shrunk up in your imagination, so as to 
reflect the image of a theological seminaiy. Perfaapo, sir, the 
hnmility of my station giTOS me some advantsge OYor yon in this 
respeet, by enabling me to learn and observe a little more of what 
is really going forward in the yonnger and hnger part of our aca- 
demical world. Of their political debating societies yon are no 
donbt well aware: but yon seem to imag^ie that they have hitherto 
been perfeedy exempt from die dangers of religions specnkdon and 
debate, and consequently from the * restless passions, the stiiCft, 
hatred, and vindictive prejudice,' which in the mind of young theo- 
logians are inseparably connected with such controversies. If you 
are not acquainted with the rfict. you may be alarmed wlien I in- 
form vou, that there has long existed in this place a society of 
young men, limited indeed in number, but continually receiving 
new members to supply its vacancies, and selecting tbem by pre- 
ference from the yofiragesty in which all snbjects of the highest 
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interest, M'itliout any exclusion of those connected with religion, arc 
discussed with the most perfect freedotii. Hut if iliis fac t be new 
to you, let me iiisLantly disix'l any appreheusjon.s it may excite, by 
assuring yon tlmt tlic nicnibers of thh Siociety for tho most part 
Imvc been and arc amonir the choicest uniaiucnts of tlic University, 
that some are now among the oniamente of the Church ; and that 
80 fiu* from having bad their affections embittered, their friendships 
torn and lacerated, their union has been one raiher of brothera than 
of friends. We cannot, air, make oar yomig men children ; and it 
is therefore better not to treat them ae such. 

have now, air, come yeiy nearly to the close of your argu- 
ment, I haye endeavored to shew that from whateyer aide the 
real state of the case is Tiewed, the apprehendons whidi haTe 
been caressed and excited as to the conseqnences of the proposed 
measure to the religious wrl&re of our students, are utterly chi- 
merical. If I could succeed in impressing othew with this conric- 
tiou as strongly as I feel it myself, I am persuaded tliat, ^ith the 
most intelligent an<l tht- sincerest members of the Church of Eng- 
land, it would be unnecessary for nic to a<l(l another word. There 
are, liowever, persons wlio \y\]\ think that I have not yet touched 
on the vital point of the whole controversy : on the danger lest any 
of the endowments, proridcd for the most part by tlie munificence 
of our fioman Catholic ancestors, of the dark aqes, ami now exclu- 
sively enjoyed by members of the Church of £ngland, should erer 
be shared by Dissenters, for instance by persons of the same creed 
with the founders. With those who attach supreme importance to 
this question, it will peihaps be matter of surprise and offence^ that 
I am about to touch upon it Tory briefly. But^ for being brie^ I 
shall not be the less open. It appears to me that it would have 
been the height of folly and presumption in the persons who peti- 
tioned for the adminrion of Dissenters to our Degrees, to hsTC ex- 
pressed any opmion, or offered any advice, to the legblature on tiie 
other subject It is one on which at present it is scarcely possible 
to fonn any thing more than vague hopes or vague apprehensions. 
No pnietical measure adapted to new circumstances can safely be 
recommended, until it is known what those circumstances are to 
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be. But tliough I cannot pretend to such an insight into fiituhty, 
as to determine at present what \\ ill Le found dearablc or practi- 
cable in this reflpecty I can see clearly that the question is one, in 
which science or fiterature may heieafter be interested, Imt in 
which religion lias no ooncero. If that part of onr endowments 
which are enjoyed by laymen were to be llirown open to Dis- 
senters, I can see no otiher effect that would be produced than an 
increased activity of competition for them. Or to put the same 
case in anodier shape, if one half of our junior fellowa who are 
now preparing themsel^ for the bar, or practising at it, were Dis- 
senters instead of Members of the Church of England, however this 
might be matter of regret so fur as the iiuiividnals thciiibclves are 
concerned, it does not appear how either religion or the Church 
would Huflfcr by the chanirc. 

*" I drop tins subject the more wilhngly as you, sir, liave ab- 
stained from it : I would fain hope, because your view of its im- 
portance does not differ veiy widely from my own. You hav^ 
however, spolccn of the power which the possession of our D^rees 
may give to the Dissenters, as a just ground of alarm: * great 
powe/ as you call i^ which will be ^ven to, *it is imposnble to 
say what number of persons, who may employ it to very penudous 
objects.' But you seem to overlook that not only whether this 
power win be great or small, but whether it will exist or not, de- 
pends on the veiy circumstance whkh, as you observe, it is im- 
possible to determine, the number of the persons who are to possess 
it. The wedge might be inserted; but if a hiuglc arm should be 
tiirust into the cleft with the hope of rending the tree, the rash 
man who made the attempt, would find himself held fast, and run 
the risk of being torn to pieces hkc Milo. The lever may rest : 
but whether it will move, must depend on the force applied to it. 
I have yet seen no attempt made by the persons who have specu- 
lated on this subject, to assign any grounds for even a conjecture, 
as to the number of Dissenters who are likely to be induced to 
send their sons to the University, by the measure which you de- 
precate. Yet on this, the amount of the practical good or evil 
which may arise from it must mainly depend: the kind of evil 
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wTiicli yon ftpprchciid from the abuse ot the j)ouer possessed by 
members of the senate, depends entirely on this contingency. We 
may after all he hatthn^ ahout a .straw. We nre not, however, 
left in such utter uncertainty on this |M)int, a.s not to he able to 
form even a pcobabJe conjecture, within limits suliiciently precise 
for our present jinrposo. The proportion of Diisenten to Men&ben 
of the Church of England at the Univerd^, caanot be eiq)ected to 
exceed that of the fbtmer body to the Utier m the conntty; hot 
tiiere is ream to dunk that it will iUl &r abort of dua proportion. 
It la not, however, the proportion of the whole numbers of the two 
hodiea that we hare here to look to, bnt it ia tfie proportion be- 
tween ihe educated and affluent daaaea amoi^ them. We Church- 
men commonly believe that in this comparison at least we have an 
immense advantage over the Dissenters, If we nre not entirely 
deeeived in our calculation, \\<^ muLst always rorai the preponder- 
ant, the overpowerinir hody here: if we slumld have miy thing to 
fear from tlu^ Di^w-nters. it ^\(MlI^l certainly not he from their supe- 
riority la numbers ; and we shall surely* not give them credit for 
any other. 

"For my own part I am not one of those, if there are any <;uch, 
who only consider thia measure as one of policy, or of liberality, 
or of justioe, but care little about its operation. I heartily wish 
that, if carried, it may have the effect of attracting many Dissenters 
to receive an University education. I wish it not for thmr sakes 
only, but for our own. I think the substsntial mterests of the 
University, litoratnre and science, morality and religion, would all 
gain by such an accession to our numbers. This belief is more 
than a vague .sunnisc. It is jrrounded on facts which no candid 
ohserver can dispute : it is grounded on experiment, which, though 
limited, is a[»])licahle as far as it goes. All observation and all 
analogy lead us to expect that the sons of Dissenters of the mid- 
dling class, and it is such alone tliat we have to look for here, would 
add strength to that part of our students which we desire to see 
growing till it absorb all the< rest : to that jmt which includes the 
quiet, the temperate, the thoughtful, the industrious, those who 
feel the value of their tune, and the dignity of their pnnoHa. Sueh 
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Disseutcra we have had, and have now among us ; I vrish we had 
more of them ; I should think the advantage of their presence 
cheaply purchased bj any share of our endowments, which, if all 
were throiwn open to oompetitioa, they would be able to obtain." 
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8. Remarkn on University Education^ from the North Ameriean 
Review /or Oetober^ 1842, and from the Amerkam 
Nelee ef Mr. Dkkene, 

Thb unmediate advantages of a good ByBtem of GoU^ edacalaon 
affect but a small part of the commnnity, ihoiigh its more remote 
and equally certain results are felt tlirougheut the social and po- 
litical system. These touch the welfare of men, who never heard 
the lecture of a professor, and who hardly Icnow what a UniTersity 
means. In the Colleges is determined the character of most of the 
persons, who are to fill the professions, teach the schools, write the 
hooks, and tin most of the husincss of loLM-slation, for the whole 
hody of the people. The gcueral direction of literature and poh- 
tics, the prevailing hahits and modes of thought throughout the 
country, nrc in the hands of men, wliose social position and early 
advantages have given thera an influence, of the magnitude and 
permanency of which the possessors tliemseJres are hardly ctm- 
scioos. 

''How much, for instance, of the present aspect of English 
literature, of the oonservatiTe tone of British polities, of the actual 
direction of the wealth and power of the mother countiy, is to he 
ascribed to the influences at work within the walls of the two great 
Universities of England, and to the nature of the education which 
is there given. We do not refer merely to the number of authors, 
politicians, and public men, who were educated at Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is rather the great body of the English gentry, the 
wealthy, influential, and intelligent clafses, who really hold the 
reins of power in the country, and to w hom hooks and speeches 
are addressed ; who hear what authors, politicians, and reformers 
have to say, and then decide upon the charnctor of what they hare 
heard. The tendency of national literature, the tone of pubhc 
sentiment, is rather determined by people wlio read hooks, than 
by tbo8(* ^vllo wnio them j by men who vote, rather tlian by those 
who speak in Parliament or Congress. The nature of the supply 
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will alwajs be directed by the demand. It ia by overlooking thia 
important diatinctioii, and by attending only to the alleged &ct, 
tbat the gvadnatea of Collegea do not, after all, monopoliie the 
priaea in science literature, and public life, that men are led to 
undorate the influence of the great aeminaries of learning. A cal> 
tiTated taste, a fine appreciation of acholarship, a reguA for scien- 
tific pursuits, a nice sense of honour, an attachment to existing 
institutions, are some of the qualities which English gentlemen 
ucquiro in these venerable establishments ; and, tliou^di the edu- 
cation there given is lar from being tlie lu st ])us.slhlc' one, though 
the ul'imni may ctton win less tlistinction in after litV, than men of 
ardent tt'niperunu'nts and brilliant talents, hut of irregular training, 
who start forth from the mass of the people, yet these last would 
find their progress impeded and their effortj* fruitless, if they were 
not understood, encouraged, and supported by the wealthy gradu- 
ates of the Universities. A century ago, Uie aid, thus given, 
assumed the ofiensive form of iudiTidnal patronage^ which it Iiaa 
now happily loot, because a taste for literary and scientific pursuits 
has q»read through a laiger number, and manifests itself in a more 
delicate and effectual way. 

«< In thia country, the want of an influential and highly educated 
class, able to appreciate the studies and productions of scholars, 
disco veren m science, and laborers in the less popular departments 
of literature, is likely to be felt in a serious degree. Such a body 
of men can he trained only in T'olloges descrvinir (»f the name, 
where a large and generous scheme of instiiieiiou is prosecuted 
with ample means and lofty aims. An institution, which is in- 
tended to be popular ni the lowest sense of the tenn, which i.i 
dependent for support on the majority of the people, and must 
therefore flatter the prejudices and follow the guidance of that 
majori^, cannot send forth graduates, whose acquirement;:, tastes, 
and opinioos will tend to eleiate and refine the feelings and judg- 
ments of the communi^. The utmost they can do will be to 
preserve the standard of taste and learning where it is; thoy 
cannot raise it** 
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Americaa legi«l«tare8 are far mora willing to found new Col- 
leges, tluui to make any attempt to improve the oondilioii of old 
enea. Public aid ia loudly tnYoked in the owtaet ; but, aa aoon aa 
the inafettatioii is ftiiiy onder way, any oenaonfaip, any critidflu on 
its management, any anggeation for its improfemeot, is apt to be 
leoented aa officious intermeddling with the eoneema of a Cnpo- 
ration or a Board of TmsteeB. The eataUiahment ceases to be a 
pnblie one. Commonly H is in the hands of a sect, ur a party. It 
is supported by their donations, and filled by their children, and 
aiiv efforts of the public to control it are succesbliLlly resisted; — 
fNUjtpu.siiig ahvays, that the public ever makes tlie effort, w hich it is 
not likely to do, because no pecuniary or political gain can be ex- 
pected from the interference. A Gennan University, on tiie other 
hand, is the child of the state. It is a great public institution, in 
the welfare of which the goTemment and the people arc as deeply 
interested, as in the good condition of the finances, the laws, the 
schools, or the roads. A constant oveisigfat is maintained, and 
each changes are made in the conatitotion of the seminary, and 
each penona appointed to office in it, aa the altered drcmnatanoea 
of the times, and die public voice, may reqnire. Though the 
eteatore of a despotic goTemment, the institntion is eminently a 
popular one, and as snch ia controlled by public opinion ; for there 
are no politiea ia learning and science, and the interesto of the 
oonstitnted anihorities, in regard to such e8tabli8hmentl^ must coin- 
cide with the views and feelings of tliat portion of the peojile, who 
are competent to consider and decide upon such matters. Thus 
the prosperity and the sphere of action of the Un vcrvity (oex- 
tensivc with tlie liberal spirit, tlie cnlighteneil mind, uiui the 
powerful resoTirces of tlie nation to which it belongs. American 
colleges are generally close, private corporations. Each institution 
18 controlled entirely by its privat*- board of trustees or other 
officers, and thia board is reaponsible only to the oft^NC, the district 
of cotmtry, the political party, or die religions sect, which called it 
into bdng. The intersats of this patty or denominatiQn form 
the leading object of effort, and to this end the more general and 
lofty aims of a UniTorsity are sacrificed. No wonder^ that the 
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institolioii'B iphefe of usefukett » oontraded, its maiugenieiit 
waTering» and its inllttence anuU. 

**Bnt in this ootmtiy, [the United States,] it is said» there would 
be danger in committing the direction of a Coll^ to the puhlie 
anthoritiesy among whom the mutations of party, the eagerness to 
ohtain office, the restless qiirit of innovation, and oocarional fits of 
parsimony, destroy all hannony of action and nnifonnity of manage^ 
ment. Nothing could be more fetal to the welfare of a seminary, 
than to convert its offices, which should hv the revvardii of scientific 
activity and tlu;rough scholarship, into the prizes of political am- 
bition. We confess, that there is hazard of tliia kind under a 
popular government, to whiili the more stable institutions of the 
old world are not subject. But, in avoiding this danger, there is 
no need of rashing into the opposite extreme, and regarding all in- 
terference on the part of the commimity as an encroachment on 
private right. The people can have no sympathy with an insti- 
tution, in the management of which their voice is of no weight. 
Unifoimly to repel their criticisms, and reject their suggestions, is 
to convert them into Inkewnnn friends or open enemies. The 
sorest evil of the whole system, the vast multiplication of Colleges, 
may, among others^ he traced to this cause. Men, who were in- 
dignant that their voice should never be heard in the management 
of the established seminaries, have sought to carry their views into 
effect by creating new ones. Parties and sects, whose attempts at 
interference have been too hastily rebuffed, have revenged them- 
selves by startinir 5»n opposition. What should l)e a generous 
emulation in promoting the great ends fur wliicli all Colleges are 
endowed, thus degenerates into a narrow exciusiveness iu the dis- 
pensation of favors generally, and especially of appointments to 
office, and a petty contest in obtaining the laigest number of 
students. 



The rich endowments of the English Univenities enable them 
to hold up numerous scholarships, fellovrahqis, and situations in the 
Chnreh, as tiie fit and even magnificeot priiee, that await distin- 
guished scholars; and, defective in other respects as the system of 
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ihesc establishments tlie good iiclually accoinplislied by theui 
muBt be attributed almost entirely to these noble rewards of iu- 
dustiy and talent. In France and Germany, niimcrotiB and honor- 
able offices in the semmaries tliemselves and under government 
are the almost rare recompense of distingnisbed jmpils. In the 
United States, we bave nothing of the kind. A scale of rank, it is 
tme^ is kept in the interior of the College; bnt it becomes known 
bejond the walls only on Commencement day, when the high 
standing of a pupil at the completion of his course is felt as a 
trannent pleasore by his relatives and ftiends, though it is pio- 
dnctiTe of no solid or pennanent results. Even the first honors 
of a class are perceived to bo a flattering, rather than profitable 
distinct inn, and destined to l»e Jw>on forgotten. No wonder that 
many students of considerable ahiHty decliue to engage in such a 
fniitless race, and evcm r^-fuse tlie honours when offered to tlieni. 
But let a sulheient nunihcr of scholars be endowed, and the spur 
would be felt by every member of the institution. The cost of 
founding one would not be more than one fifth of the ocpense of 
establishing a professorship, and the name of the donor would bo 
for ever connected with the most efficient means of promoting the 
welfare of the seminary, and advancing the interests of letters. To 
preserro the importance and respectability of the scholaiships, they 
dionld be nUier few in number, than small in profit; but the 
beneficial effects of their establishment would not be perceived to 
the fiill extent, till they were numerous enough to exert an in- 
fluence through the whole body of ilie students. Founders who 
are much interested in a particular science, might confine the 
benefit of their funds to ])upil{s di:>tinguishcd only in (heir favourite 
study ; hut the best interests of letters and education require, that 
the bulk of the prizes should he given for general scholarship. If 
this scheme could be carried into effect, wo believe that a new 
q>irit would be awakened among the students, and a new chapter 
OQsnmenced in the history of American Colleges. The operose 
machinery of Exhibitions and Commencements, affording vefy in- 
sufficient proof of industry and leaniing^ might he done away, and 
rigid eraminatioPB, closed by the formal award of the merited 
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•cholarahips, be tlie only public, as they are the proper teats of the 
efilcicncy of tlie institution." 

Harvard Univeraity, at Cambridge, in the neighbourhood of 
Beaton, attracts the pwticalar attention of the North American 
Betiewer, and he describee its early history and the straggle which 
took place in the last centnxy between the College or UniTeisity 
Corporation and the Oovmment Authorities of the country. This 
contest tenmnated in the independence of the Corporation, and 
the TisitatoTial power over them was reduced to the mere shadow 
which it aftenv-ards remained. The College, according to the 
reviewer, IcU entirely into the bauds of seven men, who tilled tlie 
v{i<>an( ieii in their own body, held office for lite, and were placed 
under only a nominal accountability. 

"The legislature," contiinies the Nortii American writer," censed 
to cherish an institutioii, which it could no longer control. It gave 
a cold approval to the mca«itirc«i of the Corporation, or disregarded 
its proceedings altogether, or began an active opposition by with- 
holding mcQiey, which it wts bound to furuish, or by chartering 
new colleges. In these measures the legislature acted in strict 
accordance wiih the feelings of the people, of whom they were the 
representatiTes. A small class, composed of the graduates, the 
unmediate fiiends of the officers, the parents in the vicwity, who 
hsd diildren to be educated, and a few fiu^righted ohserrers of the 
progr^s of letters and science in the country, continued to wish 
well to the College, and by all feasible means to aid in its ad- 
vancement. But the body of the coinnnmity lost all interest ni the 
progress of the institution, and not a tew, in the contests of j)artie."i 
and sccti?, learned to regard it with suspicion nnJ positive dislike. 
The College soon assumed too much of the character of a i)rivate 
estabhahment. It has partaken of the improvements of the age ; 
it has rendered noble services to the cause of learning. But, rela- 
tively to the means of tlie country and the demands of the times, 
it has declined. It was hi beyond what could reasonably be ex- 
pected in the scTenteenth century ; it fiklls short of the impatient 
spirit and lofty expectations of tiie nineteenth." 

Having thus stated the coipoiate exduriveness of Harvard, or 
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sua it is sometiiuea termed, Cambridge University, it is only fair 
to that seat of learning, to add, on the authority of Mr. Dickens, 
that many of the resident gentry of I^i r^tnii, and a large majority of 
the professional men of tliat city are educated there, and that the 
resident Professors are gentlemen of learning and varied attain- 
ments, who would shed a grace upon, and do honor to any society 
in the civilized world. 

Mr. Dickens is of opinion, that orach of the intellectoal refine- 
ment and snperiority of Boston is feforable to the qniet influence 
of the UniTeiflity of Cambridge, and when Yisiting the capital of 
Mssaaehnsetts^ he observed with pleasure^ the hmnsoising tastes 
and deares crsated by this UniTenity, the aflbetionate friendships 
to which it had given rise^ and the amount of iramty and prejudice 
which it had dispelled. 

"WhateTer the defects of American Universities may be," 
remarivs that oltscrvant author, " they disseminate no prejudices ; 
rear no higots ; dig up tlie buried ashes of no old superstitions ; 
never i?iterpose hetween the peojilc and llieir in i [Movement ; ex- 
clude no man hecause of his reHgious opinions; above all, in their 
whole course of t»tudy and instruction, recognise a worlds and a 
broad one too, lying beyond the college walla."* 

* Bic1ccns*s American Notss, vol. i. p. 62. 
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Cigy ^ Urn CMeal PeHHm^ r^ktUm to |A« 9iihaenjilion Hi* 39 
Artkskt^ ngtiifd by 250 eki^j^men mid UUrt, and ^find 
cnthtStk Mrwory, 1778, ft» Hwtrn tfOmmumy* 
wUk mitequeni pnetedin^, 

** To the Honourable the Commons of OtnB,i Britain, in Parlia- 

Til I [It uKscmblt'd. 

**The huiiiblc petition of certain of tlie Clergy of the Church of 
Engluiid, ftiul of certain of the two profcssiions of Civil Luw and 
Pliysic, nml others, whoso names are hereunto subscribed, 

" Sheweth, 

"That your petitioners apprehend themselves to liave certain 
ligbto and privileges which they hold of God only, and which aro 
subject to his authority alone. Thai of this kind is the free exer* 
dse of their own raattm and jndgmenk, wherebjr they have been 
hnmgfat to, and confiimed in, the hefief of the Chriatiaii teligion, 
as it is contained in the Holy Scriptures. Thai they esteem It a 
great blessing to live under a constitntion, which, in its original 
fmnciples^ ensnres to them the IdU and free profession of thev 
lailh, having asserted the authority and soffieiency of Holy Scrip- 
tures in— *an things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is 
not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of anv man that it shonld he believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to .salvation.* That your ]>etitioiiert» 
do conceive that tliey have n natural riirltt, and are also warranted 
by those origiuul principles of the rctbnuatiou from Popery, on 
which the Church of £ngUnd is constituted, to judge in searching 
the Scriptures each man tor liim«;e1f, wliat may or may not be 
proved thereby. That they find themselves, however, in a great 
measure precluded the enjoyment of this invaluable privilege by the 
laws relating to subscription ; whereby your petitioners are required 
to aclmowledge certain articles and confessions of frith and doc- 
trine, dravm up by fallible men, to be all and every of them 

* PVsm the Annnal R^pster for 1772, p. 171. 
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i^recable to the said Scriptures. Your petitioners tlierefore pray 
that tbey may bo rolieved from such an imposition upon their 
judgment, and be restored to their undoubted right as Protestants 
of inteipreting Scripture for themaelTe^ without bttng bound by 
any human esplioationB thereof or required to acknowledge, bjr 
mbecription or declaratioii, (be tmdi of any formulaiy of religious 
ftidi and doctrine whataoerer, beside Holy Scripture itself. 

*^Thai your petitionen not only are themselves aggrieved by 
subseription, aa now required, (which they cannot but consider as 
an encroachment on their rights, competent to them both as men 
and as members of a Protestant establishment.) but with much 
grief and concern apprehend it to he u great liiiulmnce to the 
spreading of Christ's true reliirion : As it tends to preclude, at least 
to discourage, turther enquiry into the true sense of Scripture, to 
divide Communions, and cause mutual dislike between fellow Pro- 
testants : As it gives a handle to unbelievers to reproach and vility 
the clergy, by representing them (wlien tliey observe their diversity 
of opinion touching those very articles \\ lilch were agreed upon for 
the sake of avoiding the diversities of opinion) as guilty of prevari* 
cation, and of accommedatmg their faith to lucrative views or 
political considerotions : As it affords to Pkpists, and others disaf- 
fected to our religious establishment, occasion to reflect upon it 
as Inconsistently fiwnedf admittmg and authorizing doubtful and 
precarious doctrines, at the same time that Holy Scripture alone 
is acknowledged to be certain and sufRcient for salvation : As it 
tends (and the evil daily increases) unhappily to divide the clergy 
of tiie Establishment themselves, subjecting one jiart iIil i*. ul, wlio 
assert their Protestant privilege to (juestion every human doctrine, 
and hrinf^ it to the test of Scripture, to be reviled, as well from the 
pulpit as the press, by another part, who seem to judge the ai ticles 
they have subscribed to be of equal authority with the Holy Scrip- 
ture itself : And lastly, as it occasions scruples and ombanassments 
of conscience to thoughtful and worthy persons in rccmrd to en- 
tianee into the ministry or cheerful continuance in the exercise 
of it. 

*'That the clerical part of your petitionerfi, upon whom it is 
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peculiarly incumbent, and who are more immediately appointed by 
the state, to mBoitaui and defend the truth as it is in Jesoa, do 
find thenuelTOS tmder a great restraint in their endeavouTB herein, 
by being obliged to join iasoe with the advefMries of lerelation, in 
snppoBing the one tnte sense of Scriptore to be expressed in &e 
established system of faith, or else to Incur the reproach of having 
departed from their sabscriptions, the soqiicion of insincerity, and 
the repute of being ill-elTected to the Church; whetebjr their com*'' 
fort and nsefohiess among their respective flocks, as well as their 
success against the adTcrsaries of our common Christianity are 
greatly obstructed. 

"That such of your petitioners as have been educated witJi a 
view to the several protessions of Civil Law and Physic, cannot 
but think it a great hardship to be obliged (as nro jill in one ot ilie 
Universities, even at their first admission or matriculation, and at 
an age so immature for disquisitions and decisions of such moment)* 
to subscribe their unfeigned assent to a variety of theological pro- 
positions, coneoming which Uieir jnivate opinions can be of no 
consequence to the public^ in order to entitle them to academical 
degrees in those faculties; more espedaUy as the course of iStuar 
studies, and attention to their practice respectively, afford them 
neither the means nor the leisure to examine whether and how fiv 
such propositions do agree with the word of God. 

**That certain of your petitionos have reason to lament, not 
only their own, but tlie too probable misfortune of their sons, who, 
at an age before the habit of reflection can be formed, or their 
judgment matured, must, if the present mode of subscription re- 
mains, be irreeovemhiy l>ound down in [Hiint- of the highest con- 
sequence, to the tenets of ages less informed than tiieir owtj. 

*^That, whereas the first of the three articles, enjoined by the 
36th canon of the Church of Bngland to be subscribed, contains a 
recognition of his Majesty's supremacy in all causes ecclesiastical 
and civil, your petitioners humbly presume, that every security, 
proposed by subscription to the ssid article^ is fully and effectually 
provided for by the oatiis of aOegiance and supremacy, prescribed 
to be taken by every deacon and priest at their ordination, and by 
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every gmluute in both Universities. Your ])etitioncrs, ncvertbc- 
1688, are ready and willing to give any further testimony which 
vmy be thought expedient, of their affection for his Majesty's per- 
«m and gOTernment, of their attmrhmftnt and dutifiil submission in 
Ghnreh and Steto, of their sbfaofrenee of the ondDietiaii apirh of 
Popeiy, Old of ail ihoae maxiiiia of the Ghnreh of Rome^ whkfa 
tend to enda've the eoueienoes, or to nndeimine die cml or re- 
ligHNis Hber^, of n free Ploteelaat people. 

**Yo«r petitioficn, hi oonadentkm of the premiaee, do noir 
hnmUy supplicate dua Honourable Hona^ m hope of bemg ra» 
Hered from an obligation to incongruous with die of ptrmta 
judgment, so prcsrnant ^lith danger to true religion, and so produc- 
tive of distrcsH to ninny ])ioiis and conscientious men, and useful 
subjects of the stato ; ami in that hope look np for redress, aod 
hnmhly submit their < nnse, under God, to the v^nwlom and justice 
of a British Parliament, and the piety of n l^testant King. 

"•And your petitioners shall ( V(^r pray," &c. 

This petition was signed by Archdeacon Black bume, who waa 
probably the author of the celebrated Avork, entitled, ^^Tlic Con- 
ilBanonal, or a foil and free enqniiy into the ri^bt, udiity, edification^ 
and suoeeas of ettabUabing ayateniatical GonfeaBiona of Fiaadi and 
Doctrine in Proteotant Chnrchea;'* and it alao leceiTed the ogna- 
turea of the Bev. Theophilna Linds^, and the BeT. John Jebb» aa 
well aa those of Wyvill, Law, Disney, Chambers, and many other 
men of hi^ cooaidenition m point of tslente, learning, and m<»al 
worth. It waa read to the Hoose of Commons by Sir William 
Meredith, who spoke in its support, and a spirited debate ensued 
on the question of bringing the petition up, which Avas uldiuately 
decided in the negative, by a large majority (217 to 71)- 

In the course of the discussion^ the Hon. Mr. Fitzmuimce said, 
that " as to the Universities, he believed, that they had a power 
to remedy any defect of this nature, (probably alluding to the sub- 
scription test,) which there might be in their constitatiou, and he 
was persuaded, that vpm proper appUcation they wonld be ready 
to undertake so desirable a wosk. Why then bring the afihir 
before this Hooaef the step waa certainly precipitate.'' 
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Lord Geor<?e Germain declared, with rufereucc to the thirty- 
nine artich^s, that it appeared to him a melancholy thought and 
indeed a ciyiug grievanee, that \m mu at sixteen must aubscribe, 
upon entering the Univentty [of Oxford] what he himgelf could 
not andentand, much less explain to him, at sixty* The mattor 
certainly called aloud for redrew, and ought alone, as had been 
jostly obeerred, to detannine them to enter into the merits of tihiB 
petition.'** 

Mr. Cbarles Jenldnaon commeneed hie speech, by stating, that 
'* the subscription required from young students at the UmTenities 
upon matriculation seemed to have struck the House as the most 
forcible argument for talcing this petition into eonfflderation. But 

let "him ask, have the Universities been properly solicited to grant 
reUef m this case ? He conceived not ; because if they had, tliey 
would in all probability hav(> rectified the abuse. It was sitid, 
indeed, that they did not jiossess the power; but that was said 
without any authority. The University of Oxford had lately 
altered its constitution in a much more essentiBl article: it had 
made a new regulation in the qualification necessary to entitle a 
man to vote in choosing members of parliament. Having allowed 
them the power of sltering their laws in the greater pointy how 
could they deny it them in the less? Suffer the Universities 
themsdves then to rectify this matter, they had the power and, he 
hoped, the will; when they foiled it would he time enough for 
them (the House) to take the pomt into consideration/' 

Lord John Cavendish declared, that he was sure, that ''the 
articles wanted a revision ; because several of them were hetero- 
dox and absurd, warrunted neither by reason nor hy scrij)ture, iiiul 
savoiu ing strongly of the dark ages, in wliich the doctrines in tlieui 
were originally fabricated. For let tell ^-on, (he continued,) 
these articles are nnich older than liie Hetoniiation. Many of 
them are Popish tenets, invented by a crafty priesthood, when 
they were forging chains for the human mind, and sinking it into 
ignorance and barbarism, that being masters in spiritual, they 
might also become lords and masters in temporal concerns. What 
* Cobbett's Parifaimntsiy Hlttoiy of Bngiand, to!. xvH. p. S68. 
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else but this idea could have tempted them to establish ut our 
Universities such a sliockiiig practice a« tiiat \s liich has been just 
now exposed? They acted like tnie nujiiks, who inveigle into 
their order young and inexperienced persons, wlio, they well know, 
will, aflcr once swearing, be ashamed to recaiit» or even mannur 
dieir dissent, for fear of mich reflections as have just now been 
cast, and unjustly east, upon the petitioners. For my own par^ 
(he said,) as I am for aUowing men a freedom of thought in pofi- 
Un, 80 am I for granting liberty of conscienoe in religion. I 
would not expel a man from diis House, because he differs from 
me in opinion about .public affiurs. Why sbould I not follow the 
same rule in tiieological matters ? We admit of dissentevB in this 
house ; and yet I do not find that &e indulgence has done us much 
injury. Methinks the same reasoning is applicable to the Church. 
Men's laces are not more different than tlieir minds. No two 
persons can agree entirely in o})iiiion ; and indeed the same indi- 
vidual cannot boatot of much uniformity in thig particular. In- 
fancy, vouth, manhood, and old age, bring each along with them 
their peculiar notions and habits ; and the body is not in a more 
constant state of change than the mind. Why then should we be 
so rigid in exacting a confonuity in sentiment, which is in the 
nature of things impossible? We should allow of a discreet lati- 
tude of opinion, and Ining things as much as posdUe into the 
channel of nature, whom no body ever neglected with impunity, 
lustead of shutting our diurch we diould open her doors as wide 
as possible, and not put it in the power of any man to say that 
strait is the way and narrow is the path which leads into her 
bosom." 

Mr. Solicitor General Wedderbum thought ^ the petition ought 
not to be comphed with, but he should vote for receiving it, for at 

tli:it ])resent time, it was not before the House, and he did not 
regularly know the prtiyer. The Universities, which were to 
prepare them for all the learned professions, and to make persons 
fit tnembcrs of parliament, ought to be under parliamentary 
cognizance, it they did not take care to reform themselves. He 
could not ooncdTC but a prescription was equally eflicadous, and 
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proper to he followed, whether the physician had signed the arti- 
cles, or not." 

One important result of tlic purliumentary debate of the 6th 
February, 1772, was manifested in the follo^ving proceedings with 
reference to the University of Cambridge. 

*'Ii appeared, (remarks Dr. Jcbb,)* to be the sense of the ma- 
jority of the members of the House of Commons, who spoke in 
the debate of Febnwrjr 6, 1772, upon the merits of the clerical 
petition, diot the Dissenters ought to be felieved from the imposi- 
ti<m of sahecriptioQ ; and that the practice should be abolished at 
both the UniTenities. 

" In consequence of the general persuaaon of the impropriety of 
the requisition [of this subeeription], the Duke of Ghafton (Chan- 
cellor of the University) and the Bishop of Peterborough wrote to 
the Ber. Dr. Brown, the Vice-chancellor of Cambridge, assuring 
him that it was the ^ish of the iriends of the University, that sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, at 
least as far as respected lay degrees, should not any longer be 
required. 

"A gentleman of character and coiim*!* rahle stiinding in the 
University, ohserving the disposition of tlie resident members to be 
inclined to a relaxation, proposed a gr%ce for the appointment of a 
committee to draw up a state of the case ; and to consult coimsel 
about the power of effecting the alteration ; as doobts had arisoi 
whether statutes, which in their formation seemed to have a mix- 
ture of royal authority, oould be rsacinded without a formal applip 
cation to the King. 

" An aooount of the iUiberal treatment that gentleman met with 
from Ae Vice-chancenor and aome of the beads of bouses would 
swell my nanative beyond all reasonable bounds. Let it suffice 
to obaerre that, alW mucb altercation, a grace did actually pass 
the bouse, fbr the appomtment of a committee ; that the case 
was stated ; that Mr. Thurlow, Mr. Wedderbum, Mr. Jackson, 
und Mr. Gust, were consulted upon tlie subject ; that the last 
gentleman bad doubts about tlie power, tnit that the three former 

• Jebb** Worka, vol. iii. p. 222. 

VOL. It. Z Z 
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vwe dear Aad ezpiMt in their 

iioii, in eveiy inslaiioe wherem it wm now reqnifed, eo«ld be 
utterly abo&tked by m ^ of the Semte of OmbiUge.'' 

Much time, (according to Dr. Jebb,) elapsed between the de- 
claration of the Duke of Grafton, und tlio i cport of the counsel, to 
whom the University had applied, ami in this interval, the hill for 
the relief of the Dissenters had been rejectrd in ihc House of 
Lords. " The intolerant spirit then broke out in all its fury. It 
was the general ciy, that the UniTersity would be ruined by an 
influx of the Dissenters. It was resolved, that subscription, even 
in the case of the first degree, should still be rigorously insisted 
on; and farther regulations were talked of, tending to dme the 
Dissenters entirely from the University." 

A ehangei howefef} in pw^ fiM^ng took plnoe afc the Unifei^ 
Kty, end with the aid of ihe Yiee-chanoeDor and aome other per- 
aoU| tiie fiillowi^g declaration waa defiaed, aa a anbatttnlion for 
die anbacriptaon to the thiiQr-iune articlea of the Chnreh of Bq^ 
land, in the caae of candidatea for the foafc degvee in arta; and n 
graoe for ila eetabliahment, at ihe inatance of the Vice>ebaaee1W, 
peaeed the Soutte : 

*I do deelare, Aat I am *bon& fide^* a member of the Chnreh 
of England, as by law established." 

Dr. Jebb observeii, timt the uutln>r« of this grace frequently ex- 
plained tb( ni^t Ives, in prii^te conversation with the anti-sub^rrip- 
tionists, as if tiiey intended notliiug but a declaration of con- 
formity, but if this were their intention. Dr. J ebb asks, why they 
did not choose the parliamentary form to which ail fellows of 
Colleges are, at present, (by the Act of Uniformilj of 1662,) 
required to subscribe, and which runs as follows: 

I, A. B., do declare, that I will conform to the Litmgy of the 
Chnreh of England^ aa it ia now by kw OBtabKahed." 

•*Tfaia ia a deckration," aaya Dr. Jebb, «wfaieh alliidfla la n 
plain foet, die act of appearing at, and confonning to^ the 
eatabliahed worship ; and the legiBbtuie preaumea^ that the peraon 
eonaenting is a member of the Chnreh of England, witihonft fnrliher 
ceremony. Bat thia would not aerre die purpoae of oar aubtile 
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When Dr. TiUotsou, in 1689, drew up conccesions for the union 
of Protestants, which he Bcut to ihe Earl of Portland by Dr. 
StiUiiigfleet, he BOggeafeed in his pi^er,* that instead of all former 
dedarationa snd subsciiptioiia to he made hy imnisterB> it shall he 
sniBciaiit for those that are admitted to their nunistiy in the 
Gbueh of Bnglandy to auhaerihe one general declaration and pn- 
nuae to this purpose^ ?is.; — 

^ *• That we do snbmit to the doctrine, discipline, and worsliip ot 
the Chmdi of England, aa it ahaU be established by law, and pro- 
mise to teach and practice accordingly.' " 

Tliia declaration had been obviously intended solely for clei^- 
men of the Cliiuch of England, and would therefore have l)oen too 
professional for tlie variety of students, who are ammall v admitted 
to graduate at the University of Cambridfrc, but some idea of the 
new form may possibly l ave 1h m (U rived troiu it, and the petition 
of a numerous body of undergraduates presented to the Vice- 
ehancellor, in December, 1771, and praying for a release from tho 
necessity of subscribing the thirty'^iine articles of religion, at their 
first degree, may also haye been consulted by the UniTorsity an- 
thoritieS} in the preparation of the new torm, 

A copy of this petitiont has boon preserved in Dr. Jebb's 
work^ in the notes to letters originally puhliahed in 1771| and 
addrossed **to the gentlemen of the UniTCfsity of Cambridge^ 
who intend proposing themselTes, the ensuing Jannaiy, as candi' 
datea for the degree of Bachelor of Arts." The petition was pre* 
sented by Mr. Crawford, Fellow Commoner of Queen's College^ 
and was thus worded: — 

^To the Viee-chaneellor and Senate of the University of Cam- 
bridge; tho humble petition of certain undergraduates in 
the said University, 

" Shcweth, 

"That your petitioners apprehend themselves, in ([u.urp of 
engagements entered into with the University at the time ot liieir 
admission or matriculation, to be under an obligation of devoting 

* S«e Cardveil'f Oonforenoci^ p. 412. f Jftbh*t Wsrio, vol. i. p. 206. 

Letten of PanHnns. 
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their attention to that course of studies, which is recommended 
to them by their superiors; that they arc expected to employ 
theniflelTes in the pursuit of natural and metaphyseal knowledge ; 
to improve themselves in moral phtloaopby, and to acquaint them- 
idves with the sentimentB and Inngtuge of thoae authors who in 
their time were esteemed the greatest oniaments of Gfeeoe and 
Borne ; that, m eonsequence of tiiis mnltiplieity of academical en- 
gagements, they haTO neither the leisure nor the opportunity of 
inquiring into the abstnuer points of theology ; Uiat they never- 
theless find themselTes under a necessity of declaring their mi- 
feigned assent to a set of theological propositions, nsoally called 
* the thirty-nine articles of religion/ apparently of high argument 
and groat ini|)ortiim e ; or of subjecting themselves to a repulse in 
their petition lor u degree, h lucii they huve endeavoured to qualify 
themselves for, xsith nnich trotthle aud at no little expense. Yuur 
petitioners, tlieretore, entreat, ii Mich indulgence can he grajnte<l to 
them \vitln)ut infrin;ienietit of the University statutes, that they 
may be released from the necessity of testifying tlieir assent to the 
aforesaid propositions ; or, that such timely assistance may be af- 
forded in their respective Colleges, as will enable your petitioners 
to satisfy then* conscience!^ in subscribing them. 

" And your petitioners sliall ever pray. Sec." 

On the lath of Jannaiy, 1772, Mr. Crawford, on behalf of the 
petitioners, went to the ViceHshancellor, to request an answer to 
this petition of the undefgrsduatei, and addressed him in this man- 
ner: — 

"Mr. Viee-«hancelIor, 

** I wait upon you again conoeming the petition of the under- 
gmduates, and would h^g to be mdulged vrith a few moments 
hearing. We have received as yet no direct answer to our petition, 
wliich, with great submisuon, we think deserves one. It has been 
intimated to us, however, tliat it is tliought improper to grunt iia 
our request at this time, lest those in authority in the University 
should be said to favour the petition of tlie elerfry. We have been 
told that after that is presented to Parhament wo may expect re- 
lief. Our petition we Uiink to be quite independent of the petition 
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of the dei^gy. We beg tbat our saltteriplioii to the nrtieles may 
be dispensed mifth, not because we object to any of tbem, but 
because we have not bad an opportunity to study tbem. You must 
consider, sir, tbat there are some who have subscribed their namest 
who are to take their degrees in a few days; they, dierdbr^ 
daim an immediate reHrf. The most aealous advocates of the 
Church will not impute to you a desertion of its cause, by grantnig 
our request ; for all mankind, with one voice, cry out against the 
imposition we sjienk uf as ab.surd and illegal, which an arbitrary 
Stuart, in the wantonness of his power, had pleased to establish in 
the University. ^V bat answer, sir, shall I carry back to the rest 
of the subscribers ?" 

The Vice-clmncellor then sxiicl, tbat " there were many names 
erased in the petition, tbat some others were also \%illing to erase 
theirs, and that he had not power tO grant the petition." 

Mr. Tyrwhitt had offered a grace at Cambridge, on the 6th of 
December, 1771, to excuse gentlemen who were candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from sabscribing the thhty-nine articles, 
but the gnioe was unanimously rejected by the Caput, and this 
appears to have been dtme Ibr die reason stated in Uie Genersl 
Evemng Post, of the 7th December, 1771,* which is called the 
same reason as before,* and is thus given as a quotation, that the 
UniTerrity had no power of making so materisl a change ; and that 
the times were not fiiTourable to so great an tmd«rtaking, whidi 
required the slow and wise deliberations of the supreme legislature, 
not the partiaJ determinations of a few academics.* 

Dr. Jebb, who was a zealous opponent of subscription to the 
articles, tenns the new fonn of subscribtion a Jesuitical substi- 
tution for subscription to the articIeSj^t and he praises the conduct 
of Mr. Tliomns Blackbume, of Peterhouse, Cambridge, in refusing 
to bear testimony to tho truth of the Athanasinn creed, which 
creed every professin*^ member of the Church ot Knglaud, (he 
says,) avows as one of the tbrmulaiies of his faith. [?J 

• JebVs Worfcj, vol. i. p. 209. the Caput prevented the grace from 

In the rejection of the similar grace coming before the body Sf the Uni* 

on the 11th June, 1T71, no reason versity. Ibid. (y. 202.) 
is nid is have been aMignsd, when f Jebb's Worn, tpoL iJL p. Sll. 
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Mr. Thomas Blockbumc M-as the second son of Archdeacon 
Blockhume, and nftcr having been educated at RichmoDd, in York- 
dure, Bod at the Cbarter-boose, was •Hwiitto^ a atndent ef St 
Petei'a OoUege. In Jannaiy, 1778, after hanng passed the uraal 
examinatioii in hii own College, and in the Senate-hooee, he ap- 
plied Ibr the degree of Baehekr in Arts, and was lojeeted. His 

• 

testinionialB and qualifications are thus described by Jebb At 
the close of the examination, in his own College, the nusfeer signed 
a paper, miporting that Mr. BIaekbum% with two other persons, 
had resided for the major part of sndi a number of terms as the 

statute requires. A •rracc for his «logrec was then passed in Col- 
lege, which implies aii approbation of his moral coiuliict, and pro- 
ficiency in learning. He appears in the Senatc-hotise at the 
customary hours of examination ; and, as he u as a youth who had 
greatly distinguished himself in idl tlie previous exercises, ii< par- 
ticularly noticed during the time of trial. He passes through that 
trial mtb applause; and, in the judgment of the moderators and 
all the examiners, is declared worthy of one of the first honours 
which the University is wont to bestow upon approved merit. At 
the close of this examination, when nothing now remained, but 
what is too frequently regarded as mere fiinn and ecremony, the 
conscientious young man hints to the master and tutor of his Col- 
lego his objections to the declaiatton in question^ and delivers mto 
tiieir hands the following declaration : — 

*' < Thomas Blackbume^ do hereby deehve my full persuasion 
of lihe truth of the Christian rcligiou, as exhibited in the Scriptures; 
that I hwe hitherto communicated with the established Churdi, 
and have no present intention of commmiicating with any other.* 

" His *8up])licat,' or petition, ior his degree is next presented to 
the Caput; the hubscription-book is called for; and, his name not 
appcarinrr in its place, the Vioe-eliancollor refuses to read his sup- 
plicat, and be is, consequently, re]>clled from his degree. 

" It is in vain for the parties concerned in the rejection to urge, 
that as the regulation stands at present, Mr. Blackburne is statut- 
ably rejected. The question is asked, and it is a question which 

* Jebb'i Works, vol. iii. p. 298. 
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cannot be answered to the honour of the UniTersity, why was not 
a grace immediately proposed for the amendment of this informal 
ngnbtion, as a &ct had shewn, that it was capable of being in* 
teipieted in a sense different fiom that which the imposen diem* 
selves would hp nndevBtood to mesnf 

There would have been a pecnlisr ptopriety m ih» ptmiqg of 
soch an mftmlMf^ grace, as more than one of the fonner graoe- 
maken wera then in the Oapnt. Bat hamamty, integrity, and 
honour, in ytm pleaded In behalf of the oonsdentious sulFerar. He 
Is now rstured fiom the UniTenity ; and, after near fbur Tears 
fesidfince, aftw he had done credit to his CoO^ and Us fiiends, 
by a remarkably steady and micommonly Tirtuous demeanour ; 
after he had been honoured by incontestible marks of academical 
approbation, with respect to his literary accomplishments, he is 
compelled to resign the fruiui ot hia many labours, and to r^ire 
from tlie University, as if unworthy of its favours. 

*' The circumstances of the case are more aggravating, as a de- 
gree was some days afterwards conferred upon two persons, a cer- 
tificate for whose sufficiency in learning, one, if not both of the 
moderators had refused to sign. And the consequences are still 
more to be lamented, as a fellowship hath lately ftillen in his Col- 
lege, to which there is every reason to suppose Mr. Bkekbama 
would sneeeed, if he eodd be peisnsded for a moment to let go 
his integrity." 
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10. Oenduntm, 

GaAiiTUDE is duo to Professor Huber, for the iarge store of valu- 
able historical observations which he has collected together re- 
specting the Universities of this country, as well as for the extreme 
care aiid labour with which he has inquiretl into and recorded the 
worlvhig of the Uuiversity constitutions. His book, after having 
been translated by Mr. Simpson, is now iutroduced to the English 
pablicy under the talented editorship of Professor Newman, whose 
MDtiineiite on the great University questions, to which he has 
alluded in his piefiMse and in his notea^ are well worthy of genenl 
oonsidenfttion* 

Illuattations of some of the most interestfng aesdemicsl enstoms 
and oetemooies haire been added from tibe spirited and original 
diawingi of Bfr. Buss, of Wanen Street, Fitiroj Square, London. 
These drawings have been abl j Uihographed by Messn. Day and 
Hagbe, and by Mr. Hdlmandelf or engraved, with skill, by Mr. 
Adcock and Mr. Henry Shaw. Odier illustrations of remarkable 
UniTermty personages have been lithographed, either from the 
drawings of Mr. BiMS, as m the case of Wolsey and Newton, or 
from good engraved portraits. A few architectural views, from 
drawuigsby Mr. Mackenzio and Mr. Harraden, have been included, 
that the venerable appearance of the aucieut Universities nuiy be 
in ^<Hue degree appreciated by tliose wlio are not familiar with it, 
but the recently published engravings of Le Keux in the Memo- 
rials of Oxford and Cambridge, and the works of Ackennann and 
others have already supplied ample specimens of the monastic and 
collegiate exterior of the great English Universities. 

Any oTu\ who lias resided within the walls of the onoe almost 
monastic Colleges of Oxford or Cambridge, will probably conader 
that the internal state of tlunr und«[graduate coloniea at the present 
day partakes largely in the prevalent tastes of the greater worid 
around them. Human nature does not become essentially altered 
from the wearing of a dark robe or a white snrplioe, and the love 
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of display, the love of pleasure, the amlntioa of lisiiig in station, 
and the cneigotic aebieTement of conquests over diffiailtiea» 
cbancteiise the great national seats of leanmig» as much as the 
geneial tone of English sodefy. 

Practical reforms are, however, from tone to time^ needed, to 
invigorate antiquated institutions; and it is to be hoped, that dits 
work may assist in leading public attention to consider the mode 
in which. the Univerrities have arrived at their ]»esent state, and 
fo devise a practical plan of Universi^ enlargement 

When the bill for the admission of Dissenters to academical 
degrees, at Oxford and Cambridge, passed the House of Commons, 
in 1834, and was thrown out in the Lords, it was ojiposed hv a 
majority of the ruling assemblies in each of those Universities, and 
the clergy, who constitute the fjroater f>art of the members of the 
Convocation at Oxford, and of tiie Senate at Camhridfje, may now 
very possibly be still less inclined to open degrees, than they were, 
nine years ago: ancient corporations seem to have an historical 
right to resist reform, and it is fortunate, that the minority, who 
would gladly aid in opening these Universities are gmerally mm 
of at least equal scientific or litersry tslent vrith the majority of 
their contemporarii>s in either University. 

Among the statesmen who gave thdr sanction to the partial 
opening of the Universities, in the debates of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1834, (»e of tiie most eminent was Lord Stsnley : he held 
the question to he of the highest political expediency, in what 
manner religious instruction was pven at the Universities, because 
they were inaccessible to a large proportion of the people, w ho 
must necessarily derive their knowledge from the pastors who were 
educated at the Universities, and he looked ou the subject then be- 
fore t}\c Ifou^e, as referring to the encouragement of Dissenters to 
send their sons to tlie T^niver^ities, tliat thev miglit see and partici- 
pate in the Hheral edueution of the gentry of the country, without 
interfering in any way with the system of moral and Christian in • 
struction. In the course of an able speech, he addressed the 
following impressive remarks to the House : — 

If they could, by the removal of the tests of adnussion, as 
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they nt prosenttd existed, prevail upon the Dissenters to over- 
look what was objectionable in the Universities, hy adopting a 
mild coorso of concessioD, they would confer a great benefit, not 
only on the Dissenters, bat on tbo«e attached to the Church of 
England, not only on the ministers of either doctrine, but on the 
whole community. Thej would aoAen the religious animodties 
which had preniled beUreen the two parties, bring into one comp- 
mon education, and thai not an iire^guNiB edncation, the vaiioaa 
daasea of DisMintera, and therahy cause the Churchman and Di»> 
aeniier, bj eaily association, to ibnn thoae hahits of fiieiiddup 
which would pimnt them from bfoakiQg out In after life into 
political or theological asperitiea." * 

Loid Stanley, in an eariier part of the aame speech, had ez> 
pressed his oonennenoe In the principle laid down in the Cambridge 
petition, which had been couched m the most moderate lan^ua^^o 
possible, and wliicli had declared " the expediency of introdiiciiii:, 
as i'lir as it could be done, with safety to the interests of the Estab- 
lished Church, all ProtestMit Dissenters whatever, w ell as tiiose 
professing the Catholic religion, to a participsktioji in the civil 
privileges and benefits of the two national Universities." f 

The Cambridge petition, here referred to, had been signed by 
sixty-two resident members of the Senate of that University, and 
liad been presented in March, 1834, to the House of Lords, by 
Sari Grey, and to the House of Commons, by Mr. Spring Rioe^ 
now Lord Monteagle ; its prayer to the Commons was as follows: 
To the HonomUe the House of Commons of the United Kii^ 
dom of Gteat Anlain and Irehmd: the humUe petation of 
the undeiaigned resident Memben of the Senate of the 
UniTcmity of Cambridge, 

<*Shewelh, 

That your petitioneiB are honestly attached to the doelrines 
and discipline of the Church of Bnghmd, as by law established, 

and are well persuaded of the great benefits it has conferred and is 

conferrnig upon the kingdom at large. Tlicy bog leave also to 
declare their sincere attachment to the University of Cambridge ; 

* Haaiard't Debates, voL zziv. p. 6b4. t Ibid, p. 6tt. 
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grounded upon its oonnezkm with the cstabUsbed religion of the 
eoimti7f and upon a GODvictimi of the wholflMBfl eieet it hia pn^ 
daeed on ibe leuning^ pwtyt >nd ohamcter of die nation. Strongly 
impteBsed with this conTietion, ihey woold hnmUy sahmit to yotur 
HonovfaUe House thdr beHef, as Protestant CfaristiaaSy diat no 
ciTil or ecdflsiastical polity vas ever so devised hy tlie wisdom of 
nsui as not to re(|Qir^ from time to tunoi some modification from 
the diaqge of extefoal cireomstaneeB or the progress of opinion. 

**In conformity with these sentiments, they would further sug- 
gest to your Honourable House, that no corporate body like the 
Unirersity of Cambridge cau exist iu a free country in honour and 
!»afety, unless its benefits be communicated to all classes as widely 
OS mav Le compatible with the Christian principles of its foumliLtiou. 
Among the changes which they think might at once be adopted 
with advantage and safety, they would suggest to your Honorable 
House the expediency of abrogating, by legislative enactment, 
eveiy religums test exacted from members of the University beforo 
they proceed to degrees, whether of Bachelor, Master, or Doctor 
m Arts, Law, or Physic. In praying for the abolition of these re> 
strietions, they rojoke in being able to assure your Honourable 
House that they aie only asking for a restitution of thdr aneienft 
academie laws sad landable customs. These reslrietions were im* 
posed on the Univenity in the reign of King James the First; 
most of ihem in a manner informal and unpreoedented, against the 
wishes of many of the then membeis of the Senate^ during times 
of bitter party animosities, and during the prevalence of dogmo^ 
both in Ghurcb and State, which aro at variance with the present 
spirit of English law, and with the true principles of Christian 
toleration. 

** Youi jictitioucrs conscientiously believe that, if the prayer of 
this petition be granted, the great aihamage of good academic 
education might be extended to many excellent men, who arc now, 
for conscience sake, debarred from a full participation in them, 
though the true friends to the institutions of the country. And 
your petitioners arc convinced that this is the best way at once to 
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promote the public good, and to ttrragtiieo the foujidalioiiB of the 
civil nnd eccle<qastical establishments of this reali|i. 

The University is a body reeogniied bj the law of Sn^and as 
m Lay CoiponliQti, invesled willi important civil privil^get, and on 
thai aSooont fMtnig on no aeeaio foundation which is not m W- 
mony wilih the aodal iyatemi of the State. Yonrpetitunieni thera- 
foie, humbly b^ leave to soggeat tha^ as the kgidative bodiea of 
the United Kingdom have lepealed the Test Aet^ and admitted 
Chnstians of aU denominations to seats in Fvliament, and to 
places of dignity and honor, they think it both impotttie and nnjost 
tfiat any religions test should be exacted in die UmveRn^ pi^ 
viously to conferring the ctvi! advantsgea implied in the d^ieee 
above enumerated. 

" Lastly, your petitioners disclaim all intention of hereby iutcr- 
feriii«:, directly or indirectly, with the prirate statutes and regUr 
latious of individual Colleges, founded, as those Colleges are, on 
specific henefactions, and governed by p<"onliar laws, of which the 
res|>ective heads and tcllowiii ore the legal and uuturul guardians. 

^To the severd clauses of this petition, the consideration of 
your Honorable House is Iiumbly, but cumestiy, entreated." * 

In subjects of party controversy, the aiguments on both sides 
ought to be taken into consideration, and, as many of the members 
of the Senate of the Univeiaty of Cambridge were opposed to the 
adminion of Dissenters to degrees, they sent up a counter petition, 
which was presented in April, 1884, to the Lords, by the Duke of 
OlouceHer, Chanoellor of the UniTersity, and to the Commons by 
Sir* Goulbum, M.P. for the Univeisity. This petitbn against 
the Dissenters* ehiiros had leoeiTed the signatures of two hundred 
and fifty-eight members of the Cambridge Senate^ of whom the 
greater imrt were described by Dr. Lamb as non-readent Indeed 
the total number of signatures to the two petitions had greatly ex- 
ceeded the usual uiunbcr of the resident members of the University 
Senate, which will be manifest by a reference to the statistical 
tabic of residents, in May, 1^41, (see page oU8 of this volume,) 

* LsmVf Dooamantf, p, Iviii. 
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whore the number of the resident members of the Senate at Cam- 
bridge is thus given : — 

11 Heads of Houm*. 62 Sl^atoret to DiMontMS* Pe- 

2 Vice-Muters. titioa. 
m FeUowB, M. A, and abofv tliat 906 Bigulbium to ooimtar Fslitioii. 

degrer 

15 M. A. and above, not on the 
Foandation of any College. 

160 Total number uf Resident 320 Total nnmbw of Signataiw. 

Members of the Hetiate. 

Noii-raaideiit8» however, nataiaUy take a waxm interest in great 
political qnestionB, and there nay have been a few reaidenii 
omitted, whose namea n%ht not have been on their GolU^ge ball- 
boordB» bat the words ^^rendent membenT should be here under- 
stood as lefening to members of the Senate who were at that 
time present in Cambridge. 

The prayer of the petitton against the Dissenters' cUuma waa 
thus worded:-— 

"To the Honourable the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland : the humble petition 
of tlie undersigned resident members of tlie Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, 
** Sheweth, 

** Tiuit your pctitioncr« liave learned, with the deepest concern, 
that a petition from certain resident nienilu rs of die Semite of this 
UniTeruty has been recently presented to your Honourable House, 
pnying for the abrogation, ^by legislative enactment,' of * every 
rdigioiis test exacted from members of the UniTeruty before they 
proceed to degrees, whether Bachelor, Master, or Doctor in Arts» 
Law, or Physie/ 

** That, in the judgment of your petationers^ a compliance with 
the prayer of the aforessid petition, must have the effect of ad> 
mittiog into the several CoUeges, persons whose reli^ua opiniona 
•re avowedly adTeise to the teneta of the Established Church, and 
possibly oppoeed to the troth of Christianity itself; and that under 
such drenmstances, the maintenance of any unifbrm system of 
wholesome disdpUn^ or sound religious in8tnicti<m, would, aa 
your petitioners are firmly connnced, be utterly impracticable. 
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" That notwithstandinj? the .insertion of tho^e petitioners, that 
they arc only askin|; for a • resimitioii of tlieir aacieiit academic 
laws and laudable customs' your petitioners beg leave to assure 
your Honourable House that a conformity to the doctrine and di^ 
dpline of the Established Chorch hat been veqnired i'mm all 
mcmbera of the Univernty aoeording to their MTeial orders, both 
by its own him and the atatntes of the tealm^ erer auice the time 
of ihe Belbfinalioii, except during ihe ealMnttooa period of die 
oterdiraw of the CShmdi «id Momtdtj m the nuddle of the 17ih 
ettilurjr* 

**Thal die teato mtw Boofjtkt to he ranoved appear to yoiar pe- 
tithmen to hara been oqgnMUy hitrodnoed, and, after the Besto* 
lation, ro-ettabliahed in a manner smikr to Aat in which Tariom 

other statutes and ordinances hare been given, by royal authority, 
for the government and good order of the University. 

"Your petitioners, tlicrefore, lunnMy and most earnestly pray 
that your Honourable House will not lend its countenance to the 
changes Ruggcf?ted in tlic petition above referred to, and thus, in 
ctr< ct, fonnnlly recognise and sanction ili-^^ont from the Established 
Church within the University itscif; but will streuuously en- 
deavour to preserve inviolate that constitution of the University 
under which it has eo long ministered to the pubUc good, and has 
now for many y^m been enjoying, by the Divine &vnnr, uninter- 
rapted internal peace and continually incr^uing prosperity." 

Lord John Rnasell moat jndiciously in^nmed the Honae of 
Commonfli dnring the debate on the UniTerrity qoeetion^ that 

IHasenters of ell denominationa had for a long time been ad- 
mitted mto the UniTeruty of Cambridge, and that at that time, in 
1884, the eon of the £ari of Smrey, and otheia, who were Dia- 
aentera, were at the Univerrity." No pfactieal ineonveoienoe bad, 
m hia opinion, resulted from die admisaon of DiaaenterB into die 
University of Cwnbridge. "The only difficulty," he continued, 
** was when they were about to leave the University. They were 
then told, that altliough they iiad been there for three or four 
years, and although they ha<l acquired what proficiency soever 
they might in the various studies of the University, and had 
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•dliared ividi wlnAieguIarity soefw they might to the ngnbtioiisof 

the Umversity, they should not leceire the degree to which their 
proficiency in knowledge and their good <x)nduct fully entitled 
them." 

About two years after these debates, (in 1836,) Mr. Aldara, of 
Trinity College, \s ho was at that time a member of the Mjciity of 
Friends, and is now M. P. for Leeds, obtained tbe distinguished 
place of fourth \^Tanglcr at Caiijbri(lp:e, and did not take his B. A. 
degree ; in the succeeding year, (1837>) Mr. Sylrester, of St. John's 
College^ » Jewish gentleman, obtamed the still higher place of 
second wrangler, in the same University, and also declined to 
take his B. A. d^giee, en acconnt of the raligioiis tests : ho was 
however d^irons to compete for the two annual prizes of £%S 
eech, left to Uie Uniirernty by the Ber. Dr. Smith, fonneriy IfMtar 
of Trinity Collqge^ Cambridge^ for iihe best pnofide&ts in Matiie- 
matifie end Natural Fhikwophy, immig die eommencing Bacfaelofa 
of Arts. These Smith's prises hare a porelj scientific Yslne hr 
aboTe their pecuniary amount, en aooonnt of the serere mathe- 
matical examination which it is reqimnte to pass in eider to obtain 
lliem, and tiie seoond wrangler of any year may generally be oon- 
ridered to have a good chance of soccess in that examination. 

Mr. Sylvester applied to the Vice-chancellor of the University 
for leave to enter the examuiatiun for the Smith's prizes, but this 
permission wu^ aot granted to him, and the third wrangler of that 
year obtained tho second prize, wliich irenerally fells to tiic lot of 
the second ^vTangk r. According to tlie statutes, the Vice-chan- 
cellor was probably right, but the statutes themselves are only 
partially adapted to the actual state of the University, and the un- 
fortunate occurrence of party politics may render some of those 
members, who sxe p os sessed of high authority, unwilling to exe»> 
dse it, whenever an nnsMntable Stretch of power may be goih 
stnied into the slightest moremeat to aid the progress of one who 
does not belong to their Chnrch. 

Pkaetical refoniw in varions departments of the Umvenrity have 
been reoentij presented to pnbfic notice m the able work of 
the Dean of Ely on the Cambridge statutes; and many of the 
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peeoUaritM0 of UxiiTeidty cnefconiB are there ezplamed ead i]ln»- 

trated vrith great deamen and ofiginafily. 

At the present time, Uic strictest impartiality charactcnEes the 
examinations both of the TJniversity ami the Colleges : no ques- 
tions are aslced about the ( l urcli of England students or Roman 
Catliolic students, or Disscntui^ students, and the rewards, which 
are acces«i]»!e to all, are faithfully distrihuted to the most deserv- 
ing. In Trinity College, Cambridge, Diitsenters have been re- 
peatedly candidates for the scholarships, and, occasionally, they 
have obtained theae lunaorable rewards of merit. The class lisla 
of the CoUegea and the m!lt^^ nlatical honors of the University ore 
still more open than the acholanhipa, for there are no oatha of 
bjgone dayt to be twora to, m the eomparatiTely leoent ayatem 
of annual ezammationa and of malhemattcal or elaaneal papem. 
Stodenta generally are now plaoed^ according to merit, in feUow- 
ahipa, which were formerly intended exdnnvely ibr divinity atn- 
dents, and it has been fouid, that both the University and the 
Gdlegea have alike prospered by the large numbers of young men^ 
who hsTO been attracted to aereral Colleges, from the liberal man- 
ner in which the ancient eccledastiral restrictions of College sta- 
tutes have beeu cither interpreted, or allowed to rent in tranquil 
oblivion, in modern times. 

With respect to the future, the great <iue8in»us of University 
education relate to the settlement of the best ])lan for the instruction 
and morul training of the rising generation, and the ])roper regula- 
tion of time, residence, and examinations. I>ong apprcuticeships of 
seven years' study for the degree of Master of Arts have been 
pven up, for at least two hundred years, and the Dean of Ely 
most wisely recommends the keeping of terms, at the UniTorsity, 
for three years and a quarter, to be abridged to the more moderate 
period of three yeara, for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Instead of obliging the students to commence a fourth year of 
lendence in the Univerrity, the learned Dean would advise the 
foial examination for the ordinary B. A. degree, as wdl as &e ex- 
aminaliona for the mathematical and daasical triposes to take place 
in the midsummer term of the third year, and he would have the 
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degrees cout'crrcd, immediately after the coaclusiou uf the exa- 
mination. 

"The adoption of such a sclicmo," ol)servcs the Dean, "would 
afford three academical years for those preparatory studies which 
the University has most wisely adopted as the basis of a sound 
education, whether dcHigned for general or professional objects; it 
\yo\:](\ tend to equalize the population of the University; it would 
afford additional time for the poimiit of profewioDal studies after 
the first degree, tlie general negleet of wbicb is now so just a topic 
of complaint and so injurious to the credit and interests of the 
University. 

^ It would be no sufficient objection to Uie adoption of this plan, 
that it would tend to lower the standard of ihe mathematical, phi- 
losophical, or classical attunments of the more distinguliJied stii« 
dents at the time of their graduation; for it is less the proper 

object of academical education to complete the fabric of liuinuii 
knowli'dgc, than to j)rovido a firm and secure basis on wliicli it 
Tuny >te raised. And it may be safely ansertcd, that there is no 
<lepartiiicnt of knowledge, the clement*! of which may not be 
completely mastertMl in a shorter period than that which we have 
proposed as the ordinary limit for the completion of such a pre- 
paratory course of ncademieal education."* 

The Dean of Ely states in a note, that in many instances, the 
ordinaiy studies of ihe University would not tenninate at the 
degree, but would continue to be prosecuted, aa they are at 
present, whether from a simple love of hnowledge, or as prepara- 
tory to the acquisition of forther honors or appointments in the 
University or elsewhere.'* 

At Trinity College, and St John's College, Cambridge, separate 
exsninations are held of the candidates for fellowships, and the re- 
duction of the highest amount of mathematical or classical know- 
ledge required at the time of the B.A. degree need not affect the 
public estimation of the Collesc fellowships of those two splendid 
institutions, or the quantity of learning expected from the candidates 

* Observations on the Statutes of the University of Cambridge, by 
the veiy Bsv. George Peacock, D.D., Dean of Ely ; p. 162. 
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■t their fellowahip e»mninatione» Bat the authorities in the 
•mailer Coll^ea of the Univenity genemlly bestow their fellow- 
ships on those candidates of iheir own sodeties, who hare ob- 
tained the highest places in the mathematical or classical tripoA, 
and the mluction of the severest trials oi' the first degree may 
[His^iblv j)ropare the way for a conihiuatitJii of scvt ral small Col- 
leger into one consoHdated body, for the piirj)ose of holding regular 
fellowship exaiuiuutious, similar to those now maintained with so 
much advantage in tlie principal CoU^es* 

To the laige class of studonts. who merely go to the Uuivendty 
for an ordinaiy degree, the reduction of the time of residence will 
be most important, both in lessening the ehanoes of idleness and 
extrnviigant ezpenditore, and in enAbling ihem, an earlier period, 
to commence their professional stodies, whether for the churchy the 
bar, the senate^ or any other ooenpetion. 

For all non-reading men of aTerage ability, the time of two 
yean and a quarter, which is allowed to young noUemen, would 
be amply sufficient to prepare them fiw the ordimy examination 
for the B. A. degree. 

An exclusive rule J»till prevails at Candjridge, obliging the 
can lnl itcs for classical honors to obtain matlieniatical honors, 
betore they can he ])ermittcd to enter the examination for the 
classical tripos, and the jirivilegc of entering the classical tripos 
ezaminatioD, after having passed the ordiuar)' B.A. cxaminatiou, 
IB only granted to yonng noblemen. It is, however, now high 
time, that this aristocratic privilege should he extended to the 
stodoits, generally, of the University: many of the most dis- 
tingnished classical scholars of Eton and other pabUc schools do 
not happen, by birth, to be entitled to this indulgence^ and the 
preliminaiy of a severe mathematical examination is frequently 
io litUe congenial to their literary tastes, that the UniTersity of 
Oxford is preferred to Cambridge on account of the snperior 
advantages there bestowed on classical attainments. Expedient 
might indeed recommend the opening of the classical tripos to all 
undergraduates and the attachment of the classical scliolars of 
Eton would thus prokibly be revived towards the University of 
Cambridge, 
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The plan tor the rctiuction of the linio ot residence for the (U - 
gree of Bachelor of Arts at Cambridge was advocated, by fiishop 
Maltby, in 1834, at the time, when he held the see of Chichester, 
and this learned prelate especially alluded to this plan, as well as 
to the admission of Dissenters into the UiuTenntiea, in hia chaige to 
die dei]^ of the Archdeaconry of Lewea. He waa natuiaUy 
aaziona for an amioable aefetlement of the Diaaentera* question, and 
he wished, if poasible^ to avoid l^gislatiTe mterfereDce, hy shortening 
the ordinary teem of study, and then aetting apart a aubaequent 
examination for the students who intended to be candidatea fot 
holy orders. Hia views, on this sobjeet, were expressed in the 
foUowing manner: — 

As to the daim of admisaion into our Universities, far more 
desirable is it, that it should be amicably settled between the par- 
ties immediately interested than become a matter of legislative in- 
terference. Involved, as the fjuestion is, in extreme difficulty, yet 
I nhould be sorry to find the difficulty insuperable. Perha|)8, in- 
deed, after due conj^ideration, it might not be found impossible to 
frame provisions by which those who arc not members of the 
Establishment should obtain degrees in all the faculties, excepting 
theology, without detriment to the interests either of tlic estabhshed 
religion or of the Universities. In some respects, both might be 
benefited, as a separate examination might be instituted for atu- 
dmits in theology, whidi would prepare them much nmre suitably 
than they are m general now prepared, for admission into holy 
orders. Hy notion is shortly thia, and it is not one which I have 
talcen up as an expedient for getting rid of prsaent difficulties, but 
which I have entertained after long and serious consideration. 

« Instead of admisrioD to the degree of B.A. in the January 
term, it might take place in the June preceding. Then, such 
young men as are looking forwanl to lay })rofessions and cmploy- 
mt ills might betake themselves without loss of time to their 
destined occupatinn** ; while such as were intended for the ministry 
should have a course of study laid down, to which they nuglit 
apply themselves diligently till the ensuing spring or summer. 
They should then repair to their respective UniveiMties, and there 
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undergo an t xaiiiination. Unless they acquit themselves to the 
Batisthction of tlieir examiners, no College testimonials for orders 
should be gnmfced, nor should they be permitted to appear aa can- 
didates before any bishop. Whether tliis or any other arrange- 
ment 1)0 judged expedient for the very desirable object of extend*^ 
ing to Diaaenters the facilities of obtaining knowledge wLich are 
possessed by otinelTes; it nught perhaps appear more advisable 
that SQch suggestions should be addressed to the Univernties than 
to a meeting of parochial clergy. But tibe close connexion of the 
subject wiUi the great questions now agitated, and the vital in- 
terests at stake, as well as the advantage which would be derived 
from a purely professional examination in the Univernty for holy 
orders, justify me in offering them to your attentive consi<ieniiion ; 
even if they he not appropriate to one of the main objects of our 
meetiug."* 

The reviewer, who has quoted those excellent words of advice, 
proposes an additional improvement, which has long been in prac- 
tice at Cambridge, and might probably be adopted, with advantage, 
at Oxford, that the examination in the rudiments- of religion should 
be limited to Palcy's Evidences of Christianity, with one of the his- 
torical books of the New Testament, and he also suggests that the 
divinity department might be separated from the rest of the ex- 
amination, and on one or other of these plans, he conddersi that the 
difficulty with respect to students who do not profess the creed of 
the Church of England may be entirely removed. 

Some indulgence is, however, required for conscientious stu* 
dents, who may object to attend the Church of England services 
in the College chapels. A Turkish student, at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, \\a.s recently allowed to absent iilinsolt' froiu chapel in that 
Colle^rc, but a Jewish student, of the noble family of Kotlischild, 
was (;<)inpelled, ^nthin the lust few yenrs. to attend the ordinary 
Church of England services, in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and search was vainly made in that University for a 
College, in which the master would grant him an exemption from 
the obligation to attend chapel services. In the sixteenth and 
* From the Qnsvtsrly Journal of Ednesticn, voL viii. p. 873. 
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■erenteentti centarieB, the attendance at tfa« Coll^ chapels was 
regarded as a test of attaclimait to (ihe EstabUshed Church of die 
country, and as one means of excluding disridents from Univer^ 
aities; it still forms a part of College discipline. 

The Act of Unifonnity (of 1662) does not gpecifically tnention 
the compulsory attcndanco of the students of either University, at 
the College chapels, and it may huve been intended, to leave this 
department of disciphne to the College rules : the fellows were how- 
ever obliged by this act to subscribe a declaration of conformity to 
the Liturgy. At the present day, in Trinity College, Dublin, the 
Provost of the College liberally i^rants leave for dissenting or 
Roman Catholic studi iits to absent themselves from the senrices of 
the Church of England, in the College chapel, and a similar 
indulgence should be granted by the heads of houses at Qxfotd 
and Cambridge. 

In Trinity College^ Cambridge, and probably in all other eoUegea 
of that UniTerrity, the attendance at the sacrament is now Tolun- 
tary, except in the case of the students who propose afterwards to 
apply to the College authorities for testimonials for Deacon's 
ordos, and who are, on this account, still liable to be disappointed 
of the College testimonials, unless they haTo preTiousIy attended 
at the sacrament in the College. 

Subscription tests, which still remain for malricuiuLion and for 
all degrees at Oxford, as well as for all dej:rees at Cambridge, may 
be considered as a species of representative of the old sacramental 
test, wliich was formerly directed as a proper qualification for civil 
offices in this country : these ditferent tests were in fact each in- 
tended to be declarations of Church-membership, and the advantages 
of the cotporation or magisterial offices, in the one case, and of the 
degree or the matriculation in the other, were intended to be 
restricted solely to members of the Church of England. But it 
was found, that Dissenters oceanonally manifested no repugnance 
to partake of the saovment, as a qualification for olSee, and the 
ecdesiastiGal subscription test was, in like manner, from time to 
time^ signed by Dtssenters, as a m«re form, which stood in the way 
of thehr UniYersity degree. 
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Poblie opnion, howmr, and the Ic^iskitore of dw oonntiry )mje 
tkeaAj tagoa&eA ithm ^uppKAmAm of the McnmeDtal tes^ hy 
npealing die exdiiare acti of Ptrliemeiii wlncli lied enfeieed it, 
■ad ihe Pariiament pewod an act in ihat in the plaee of Ae 
sacramoDtal teat, for the Tarioua effioea enmneratod in ihe act, a 
certain dechntkm ahooid he dgned, nvhkh may be oonaiderad aa » 
compromise between tbe total repeal of teati and die matntenanoe 
of the cxcluBivc system. 

l^v tliis sacmmentul test repeal act, (too. IV. c. 17,) it was 
enacted that "every pcTsou vviio shaii hercaiter be placed, elected, 
or chosen in or to the otiicr of mayor, alderman, recorder, bnilijSf, 
town clerk, or common councihnuii, or in or to any oUice ot magis- 
tracy, or place, trust, or employment relating to tlie govemmout of 
any city, coiporation, borough or cinqae port, within England and 
Wales or the own of Berwick-npon-Twced, sluJl, within one calen- 
dar numth next before or upon his admission into any of the aforeaaid 
effioea or tmata, make and anbacrihe die dedaradon following: — 
A. B., do aoleninly and abeerelhiry in die preaeoee of God, 
teatily and declare, upon the true foith of a Ghiiatian^ that I will 
never exeretae any power, anthority, or influeooe which I may 
poMcas by vhine of the office of to injure or weaken 
die Proteatant Church aa it ia by law eetablidied in England, or to 
disturb the said Chorch, or the bitihope and cleigy of die aaid 
Churcli, in the possession of any rights or privileges to which such 
Church, or the tsaid bishops and cleigy, are or may be by law 
entitled." 

When this form was first introduced into the House of Commons, 
tiie phrtise, " Upon tlio true faith of a Christian," which still ex- 
cludes some of the most wealthy and patriotic Jews from office, did 
not form a part of the declaration, and these words are aaid to liaTe 
been introduced into it, by the House of Lords, but aa soon ns any 
eompromiae can be effected, with respect to teata at Oxford and 
Cambridge, theaubatitute for the exiatiiig teata on^t to be, atleaat 
aa compvehensive aa the decbiation of the Honae of CSbmmona^ in 
tta origittal fonn* 

Long continued reaiatance of die moat reaaonable modificadon of 
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ezbting test* will probably lead, at mme lane or other, to the ap- 
pointmeat of a Rojal Goiliiiiiarioii, to Tint fhe Universities, whicb 
in itself would be a most desirable step, for tlio improvement of 
the Universities and their Colleges. 

Hitherto, very little inclination has been s]io\^ti on the part of 
the Universities themselves to enlarge their own boundaries by the 
repeal of the ecclesiastical tests, and some danger may exist of 
these magnificent institutions becoming again mere eocleoaatical 
schools. 

At Cambridge, any new measiu'e, when proposed for tbe con- 
sideration of the Senate, is liable to be rejected by the Caput com- 
mittee, before it can proceed further, but the Caput comnutCee 
seldom exerdse that power unless their doing so be in accordance 
with the opinions and wishes of the majori^ of the Senate. 

At a congregation, on the 4th of December, 1683, two graces 
were brought forwatd by Ph>fes8or Piyme, at Gsmbridge ; one, to 
appoint a syndicate or committee to consider the propriety of dis- 
continuing the subscription to the three articles of Ae 36th canon 
at the time ut' taking the degree of Master of Arts, &c., or to sub- 
stitute some other subscription in its i»tead ; tlie other, to consider 
of the pro[)riety of discontinuing the subscription, that the indi- 
vidual is hand fide a member of the Church of England, at the time 
of tiiking the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and to incpiire whether 
some other form of subscription might not be substituted in its 
stead. They were both rejected by the Caput."* 

In the debates of the following year (1834) Lord Melbourne 
recommended a voluntiuy concession on the part of the UniTcra^ 
ties, and a compromise and good understanding between the two 
parties. Some eflbrts were subseqnendy made^ in inflneottal quat^ 
ters^ to induce the Oxford University authorities to modify, in a 
slight degree, their matriculatiott test, and the fiulure of this at- 
tempt led to the following converaation in the Honse of Lords^ 
May 26di, lSd5 «<The Earl of Badnor wished to ask the noUe 
Duke oppodte whedier what he had seen in die pubhc papers was 
correct, as to the rejection of the proposal of a new and amended 

* Quarterly Joomal of Education, vol. vii. p. 161. 
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fofm of dectoratioii on the admission of members to the University ? 
If the fltetement was eoneet, he begged to give notice, that» as the 
UaiTerritj had refused, of its own aecord, to amend the form of the 
dedantion, he should, before the session passed oTsr, introdnee a 
measure for effectmg that change. 

" The Doke of Wellington ooold not saj exactly what statement 
had been made in the pablic printa, but it was true that such • 
proposal as that referred to by the noble Earl had been made, and 
it was equally true that that proposal had been rejected.** 

Several of the aucieiit Roman Catholic Colleges were founded at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in uu age, when prayers for tlie souls of 
the founders i irnn d the usual spiritual gifts, with ulach the terr<»- 
trial gifts of property and income were repaid by tlie University^ 
and Colleges : priest'? were tiicn necessarily required for the 
repetition of the mn -'^es for the dead, as well as for the numerous 
other masses and religious ceremonies of the Romaa Catholic 
Church ; indeed a relic of ancient times is still manifest in the 
celibacy of College fellows, which was preserved by the statutes of 



• Hansard's Parliamentary De- 
hatca, vol. xxviii. p. 129. 

+ "To all the faithful in Christ 
aboat to see the present letter, wo, 
Eado Lft Touche, Doctor of Laws, 
and Chancellor of the l^niversity 
of Cambridge, for the perpotaiu 
commemoration of the deed. We 
make known by theMpresents that 
•inee Sir Jamet de Koos, knight, 
John Peohol, rector of the rhurcli 
of St. Andrew of Histon. and Uenxy 
Hammond, «xeeittort or the wiU of 
Sir "William Thorpo, Icniirlit, of 
good memory, have on behalf of the 
ioaU of the said William, and Lady 
Grace, hi-i wife, ( Ui^rrl =nlrmnly to 
be buHt the schooUt of the diTiaes, 
with the chapel, to the hononr or 
God, the {ir imotion of study, and 
the protit of the University ; and 
■inee it foiti ece1e«iaatioal dietrihn* 
tion, to pive gpiritual in return for 
terre«tn»l gifts, thinffs firm for 
thinn anitable, and thmgi ciernsi 
for thhifi tempozal ; of our own 



authority and that of the whole Uni- 
versity aforeeaid, both of r^^ents 
and non-regents, we enact, promise, 
and strictly compel ourselves and 
our successors to the observance of 
the foUowinv: that each year, on 
the Snd of the nones of May, the 
chancellor of the aforosaid l .niver- 
sity for the time being, and each of 
the repfente, shall meet in the albre- 
said ( li qu l, -^(deinnlv to celebrate 
the funeral masses ^or the soul of 
the aforesaid Sir WilUam, wHh a 
nia.sjj on the morrow, viz., with the 
deacon and subdeacun. We also 
enact and ordain^ that vywj year 

on the 19th of N r)Vrrnlicr, fuiicral 
masses shall . b« celebrated by the 
aforesaid ehaneeUor and revnots of 
the aforesaid University, for the 
soul of Lady Grace, oonsort of the 
aforesaid 8& William, with a naaa 
on the morrow, and the ceremonies 
before adverted to," &c. — AncUnt 
StatuUs ofths Univtrtity ofCkoH'^ 
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Whitgift» in the reign of EliiCAbetb, althougb, ftt that time, the 
deigy geneially were in this oountiy allowed to be mairied. 

Loug periods of residence were formerly uuuted npon, in the 
anciCTt CoUege and UniTersity statutes ; but (he literary and sci- 
entific apprenticeship which was then intended to precede the 
professional studies of tlicology, civil law, or medicine, lias been, 
in later times, wisely reduced to a much shorter tenu of residence, 
and as the business ot instruction rose in importance, it was gru- 
dually found to ]» the interest of the Colleges themselves to 
disregard, in many points, the spirit of the statutes, by which they 
were supposed to be bound.** 

Thus, in the royal foundatiou of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
oath taken hy the felhn\ s still reoMda the ecclesiastical intentions 
of the statute makers of the sixteenth century, although laymen con- 
tinnally hdd fellowahips; the newly-elected fdlow is thm obliged 
to swear that he will embiaee, with all his soul, ihe true religion of 
Christ ; that he will prefer the authority of Scripture to the judg- 
ments of men ; that he will take his rule of fidth and life from the 
word of God, and will account as human other things, which are 
not proved from the word of God ; that he will hold the auihorify 
of the Crown supreme among men, and in no way subject to the 
jurisdiction of foreign bishops ; that he will confute, with his whole 
will and mind, opiriioii.>> cuiiliui v to tlie word of God ; that, in the 
matter of religion, he will prefer things tme to things customary, 
and things written to tlungs which are not WTitten. Having thus 
made his declaration of belief in the Protestimtism of the sixteenth 
century, the young hacliclor fellow goes on to swear, that he will 
make theology the end of his studies ; and that, when the time 
prescribed in the statutes shall arrive, he will either take holy 

• When Bishop Wykeham, in feasors ; hut that he had been 

the fonrteetith century, drew up obliged with grief to declare, that 

his tatut( > for New College, Ox- he could not any where find that 

ford, and for Winrliestcr School, tlip^ rirflinances Of the Foundpr«, ar- 

he confesiied, that he had " diU- cording to their true desiji^ai and 

gently examined and considered the intention, were at present observed 

various rules of the religious orders by any of thern."^ — LnwOi's Lif^ oj 

(of monk8^,and bad compared them wUliam of Wykshamf |>. 91. 
with the hvas of their sevend pro- 
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ofden €r quit lihe CoU^; and then that be will obMm cfl 
0latateB» km, vrngBM, and hndaibk cnstaniB, which dull eonMin 
him, of dut CoUflge ; aIm, that he will be fidtfafhl and weU«elfee- 
tioned to diii Collegbf and that he will give bis aid and good wishes 
to the fellowB, seholais and master of the same, not only while he 
H?M in it, hot also afterwaids^ acooiding to his ability, wbenerer 
need shall be ; that he will never cause any injuiy or inconTeni- 
cncc to tlic College, aiul that he will repel to the utmost of his 
power all the desiirns, cuuibinations, conspirticies, snares, deeds and 
M ord» ul olheri*, which aro calculated to bring damage or disgrace 
upou the College, and will make them known to the officers of tlie 
College, whose duty it is to take cognizance of, and pronounce 
sentence on, ail such proceedings. And if, in consequence of any 
ofience reckoned among the greater offences, he shall be expelled 
fimn the College vvith the consorit of the master and the majoritj 
of the seniors, in the way defined in the chapter on g r eate r offencea, 
that he will not appeal to any other jndge or jodgea, or on diat 
gnrand being any aetion or indictment at any Intoie time gainst 
the master of the College, m any fellow ; and tibat he will never 
seek for any dispensation from this his oalh, nor will accept it, if 
sought by others and offered him ; and then that he will be obedi- 
ent to the master, die vioe-maeter, the senioia, and other olReera, 
in all lawful and honest things, and that he will irield them die 
reverence and honour, which are their due; iinally, that he will 
undertake all duties imposed on him hy the master and the eight 
sen]oi>, and that he will discharge them with the utmost fidelity 
and diligence. 

The cliapter on greater offences just referi'ed to, hegins with the 
appropriate words, that ^ nothing is a greater incentive with men 
to transgression than impunity," and it then ordains the punishment 
of absolute expulsion, with thecMisent of tl:o Tnnsterand a majority 
of the eight senior fellows, for a Tariety of offences, at the head of 
which are placed heresy, or » probable suspicion of heresy, or any 
perreise or impious opinion or doctrine. 

Ecdestastical objects may haye been paramount in the reguh^ 
tions of this College, during the contests of the fifteenth century. 
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and there can be little doubt bat that tbe oath to ^'niake Theology 
the end of their atodieti'' was not intended to aanat l^gal ttodenta 
at the bar, or any lajmen at alL 
In modem times, it has been sqggeited, that the altnmative of 

^quitting the College, at the time preseribed in ihe Btatntes^' 
applies not merely to the taking of holy orders," bnt also to 
the "making theology the end of his studies," and the fellow- 
ships arc easily opened \\ itliout any inquiry, lo ail cuuditkitcs, for 
Uie prescribed time, which is about ten years. 

Among the most (iistinguished lavTneu, who iiave lield fellow- 
ships of late years, in Trinity College, are, Lord L)mdhurst, Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal, Barou Parke, Mr. Justice Williams, Mr. 
. Justice Coltman, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. John Shaw Lefewe, 
and many others. The introduction of these powerful minds into 
the College must have been valuable to the institntion, and the 
free distribotion of lellowsfaips ought to be continued, bnt the oath, 
as it is now worded, should be given up^ for lawyers esnnot really 
be c<msidtted to make Uieology the md of their studies^ in the 
manner which was intended by the statute makers of the sixteenth 
eentoiy. 

A revision of CnXiego oaths is required almost as much as the 
revision of the Univeraity tests, and the legjshttore may probably 
possess an cqoal right of mterference in both these artifieia] bai^ 

riers to the advanfomont of intellectual improvement. Very little 
attention is probably paid to the College ojitbs, when they are 
taken, and a> tlK \ nrc almost always in Latin, and arc rend by the 
master of the College, the fellow or scholar who i5< sworn in, need 
not give his attention to them, unless he be particularly di^osed 
so to do. 

Candidates for fellowships at Trinity College, Cambridge, are 
required to pR8<; a severe examination in Greek, Latin, Mathems- 
ties, and Moral Philosophy: the fellows are also elected from 
among the scholars of the College, who are ihemselTes eleeted 
from among the nndeigrsdnates, after a serious examination in 
Glassies and Mathematics, and the degree of Bachelor of Arts is a 
neeessaiy preliminary for tbe subsequent honor of a fellowship. 
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No divinity subjects enter, in any way, into the exanuDations 
either for scholarships or fellowsliipsy and the natural reevlt of 
opening the B. A. degree at Camhridge would he the introdnctioo 
of IKsBenters among the candidates for feUowships. 

Rd^ona liberty has been always fluctuating in all countries, but 
in England, at the present time, it is probably gsuung strength, and 
considenite tolemtion of religious differences generally characteiuea 
good society, in the prifate intercourse of life. The general diffu- 
sion of enlightened yiews on the right of individual judgment will 
be promoted by the early association of the members of different 
religious (kMunninuti<)n<« at CoIIclh', and tlio o])ciung of the Univcr- 
aitics may uliimaifly afford the liupjuc.si. nitaii.N of providing tor an 
enlightened and liberal system of general education, in the rising 
generation. 

Of the two imcient Universities, Cambridge possesses the ad- 
vantage of being already partially open, and it was well observed 
by Lord Pahuerston, in the debates of 1834, tliat Dissenters were 
admitted to the course of study in that University, and were 
allowed equally to partake of those honon, the hope of which had 
been the great stimulus to portion during the academic course, 
and the attamment of which stamped the possessor for life with 
an honorably marked character. '*It was sud," he continued* 
**that the mere privilege of attaching the letters K.A. or B.A. 
to their names was of too trifling a nature to be made the gmve 
matter of complaint. Suppose these tides were nothing but empty 
honors, still, he maintained, that the honors and titi^ were matters 
of local and conventional value,* and that much depended upon 
the labors by which honors were obtained : and he would vcntnro 
to say, that any young num ul ».'rnins and talont, who Inul t iilcil 
through the labors of academical gtvuly, (and few honorable nieni- 
bers were aware of the extent of that labor,) who had undergone 
these toils, and who had succeeded in crowning himself with acar> 
deroie laurels,^ — no man of that class would listen with patience to 
those who would tell him, that those titles were emp^ names. It 
must be most galling to the heart of any honest man to be deprived 

* Haaisrd*! Dibatss, vol. xxii. Maieh, 1834. 
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of these honors (conferred, perhaps, on aasociates less deserrin^ 
merelj for conscience sake, because he had adopted the creed of 
his fodiers, — hecaose, at an nge when, in temporal matters, he 

could not take a binding engagement, be was called upon to sub- 
scribe articles of fuith w hich eouccnicd the most iin]>oi laut, because 
tbe most lasting, interests of mankind. Could it he denied that 
this wan a serious grievance? It was well known that v,ith 
respect to tbe learned professions to which many members of the 
University devoted themselves, Physic and Law, tbe attaining a 
degree was a most essential help to their iiitare professional pro«> 
pects. 

He," (Lord Palmerston,) remembered baving heard a strik- 
ing illustration of tbe importance of Uiose degrees, in tbe Hall of 
Trinity CoUeg^ Cambridge, from the kte Lord Erskine, who, with 
that talent by which he adorned ereiy thing he touched, was ex- 
plaining how all his profesdonal suooess was owing to his having 
graduated in the Umvefsity of Cambridge. He stated, that having 
taken to the bar late in life, he was discouraged by the long pro- 
bation he would have to go through, and was about to quit it with 
disgust, when it was suggested to him, that if he went down to 
Cambridge, and took out bis (U'<rroe there, to which bis previous 
studies had entiilod him, it would be ol" ejjsentiul benefit to him; 
be went down; he took liis degree; he was encouraged to perse- 
vere, and to tliat deiiree be mainly attributed liis subsequent emi- 
nence, li* Lord Erskine bad been a Dissenter, he would have 
been cut off from this resource, and the English bar would have 
lost one of its brightest ornaments. The grievance, then, was 
necessarily a severe one upcm the Dissenter, who could not be ad- 
mitted to a degree. 

**But he was prepared further to contend that it was a still 
greater grievance upon the public at large. The public had a 
right to have the benefit of all the best talent in the law or in 
medicine, that the country might possess ; but, by the absurd prin- 
ciples which prevailed, the supply of persons properly qualified to 
dischaige those duties was necessarily limited, and the comitry in- 
jured. The injur}' to the mdividuals might be measured as &r as 
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it WBs possible to measure the sufferings of a wounded spirit ; but 
the injury to the public could not be CJitinmtcd, because no man 
could tell hou much talent was suppressed, or how much gcmuB 
was blifrhted, by their cxcln-ion from their uuiural career." 

Considerable prog^rcss has been made, of late years, in the reform 
of College stiitutes, at Cambridge, and the miproved codes ot Jesus 
College, Queen's College, and Pembroke College, hare been 
already duly confirmed. The revised laws of Trinity Ck»llc^ 
Cambridge, have also been laid before tho Queen in council, and 
iihe royal authority has been beneficially exerted, in other CoUegea, 
to dtepense wiih wiona nnwiae regulations of the ancient foundera. 
Thna^ in Queen's CoUcigey Cambridge^ when Dr. King, the princi- 
pal tutor m that aoeieiy and a layman, was elected Pkvaident of 
the College^ in 1892, by a mjorily of the fellows, a Boyal Dis- 
pensation was requested and granted to enable him to hold that 
office^ although, aeeofding to the statotes, the presidaicy had been 
intended for a theological graduate. At St John's College, Om- 
bridge, the foundation fellowships were opened, b}'' letters patent, 
from King Geoi^ IV., to natives of England and \\ ales, witiiout 
any restriction or appioprintion whatsoever, and to this }iap]>y cir- 
cumstance, together with the wide-sjiread influence of private tui- 
tiutt, the ])resent prosperous state of St. John's College may be 
in great measure attributed. 

Interest will be felt in the circumstance, that the statutes of 
the University of Cambridge have been recently submitted to re* 
vision in the Umyersity itself, and that the oaths of obedience to 
Ihe statutes were considerately changed, we believe, under die 
Vice-chancellorBhip of the Ber. Dr. AinsUe, the enlightened Master 
of Pembroke College^ for equivalent declarations, so that students, 
who may have a conseientions objeetion to such oaths, are no 
longer obliged to take them in their original form, either at matri- 
culation or grnduatioD. But the political system of ezduding 
Roman C^MhoHcs and Dissenters from power, by the existing 
ecclesiasticnl tests for degrees, can hardly be expected to be 
altered solely by the local aTtthoritics of cither University, and 
the revision of the Uuivcrbity statutes, by the University, either 
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at Oxford or Cambridge, will probably not extend far beyond 

tbe iiiipruvcincnt oi' educational and intcnial regulations, which 

may easily be modified, from time to time, vvitliout exciting party 

lc». lin'js on any important principle of legislation. 

Till' eounectioii of tlie Crown with the Universities of this country 

has been described by the Right iion. William Ewart Gladstone, 

as yielding perliaps the most emphatic testimony borne by our 

ezigtiiig institutions, to the concern of goTemment in the geneval 

culture of the people." Mr. Gladstone considers, that in our 

UniTenitiefl^ ^'aooording to their idea, all nidimental and mferior 

learoing ia to receive ita coDsmmnation ; and that th^> (the Uni- 

▼eraidea») can only, according to onr conatitutional practice^ exist 

• 

by the direct act and wamnt of the Oown« And, if we recur,' 
he continttes, ^to our earlier history, we shall find ahundant evi* 
denoe, sometimes, as under James 11^ from the abuse of the power 
in questbn ; at other times, and most eommoidy, from its careflil 

and paternal employment ; that this connection was by no means 
intended to he nominal or donnant.*** 

All the Colk'ges of Oxlord Cambridge were snhjected to 
Royal Visitations, nnder Henri' VIII., Edward VI., and Kiiza- 
beth, and theutJ imporUmt societies hecame, a4» it were, government 
institutions, from tht; new statutes, imposed upon them by the 
Crown. In the reign of Queen Mury, Cardinal Pole, as the legate 
of the Pope^ conducted the University Visitations, but Queen 
Elisabeth resumed the regal authority, which her father had ob- 
tained over the Universities. Jealousy was naturally felt under 
the early Stuarts of the talented and earnest preaching of the 
Puritans, and the suhseiipliion tests of Jsmes I. were piohaUly 
adopted, in order to ezchide the Puritans on the one hand, and the 
Boman Catholics on the other, from the priiril^ges of graduation. 
The long parUament wisely determined to repeal these tests, and 
dedaied them to be contrary to tbe law and liberty of the sa1>- 
ject," but tibe principles of toletation were only imperfectly known 
at that time, and the tests of the solemn league and covenant and 

* The St»te in its rebitioD« with Oxford, and M. P. for Newarlc, vol. 
the Church, by W. E. Gladstone, i. p. 156. 
Esq^lsto Studsnl of Christ Church, 
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the directoiy were obviously intended daiiDg the dvfl wan, to 
exclude ihe Episeopeluns from power. Fteliament undertook the 

visitation of both Uniyersitien, in those troubled times, and the 
Earl of Manchester M'as espec iuJiy distinguished for his judgment 
and iiiodoration, in tlio office of visitor. 

After the restoration of the moiinrchv, Charles II. issued a de- 
claration to all h'li^ loving subjects ot En<rian(l and Wales, concern^ 
ing Ecclesiastical alfairs, and in this state paper, he graciously 
ffignified his royal will and pleasure, that no persons in the Univcr- 
eitieB should be hindered in the taking of their degrees, from the 
want of the subscription to the tlirec articles of the d6th Canon of 
the Church of England* The King was at first inclined to be 
tolerant towards the Presbyteriansy who had asnsted in his acces- 
sion to the throne^ and he wished that no one should be disquieted 
or called in question for differences of opinion in matters of reli- 
gion, which did not disturb the peace of the kingdom,* but his 
views for dio extension of religious liberty were unfortunately 
checked by the intoloance of Baxter towards the Ronuui Catho- 
lics mid Unitarians: Charles II. was probably at heart, a Roman 
Catholic, and when he found lumsolf unable to obtain a general 
system of toleration, he quietly acquiesced in the revival of the 
ancient tests and the invention of new ones for the exclusion of 
nonconformists, and tlie Act of Uniformity was ])assed, in 1662, 
which confirmed the parliament in its supremacy over the Colleges 
as well as the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Since the revolution of 1688, parliament has been the great field, 
in which the battles of civil and religious hberty have been fought 
and won, and in 1773) 18d4» and subsequently, serious debates 
have tsken place req»ec1ang the antiquated tests of the seventeenth 
century, which are still maintained in the Cniversities. But the 
publication of the statutes of these ancient corponUions is still re- 
quired for the guidance of the legislature in the difficult path of 
University reform, and great benefit will be derived from the 
appointment of a Royal Commission of inquiry into the state of 
the Universities with full power to suggest improTements. 

* BisUop Kennet'« Begister, vol. i. p. 2i)3. 
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Modem literature, which is almost entirely neglected at the ex- 
aminations in the UniversitiM and Colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, should be especially considered by the memben of this 
Commianoik, and the extension of the examination system, so aa to 
mclode some portion of the magnificat Uterature of France and 
Germany* may perhaps prove the most efficient means of en^ 
ooumging the study of modem languages amoqg the general body 
of lihe students. 

Professor Huber, with his usual acuteness of observation, de> 
scribes Uie known duty and vocation of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to consist in the formation, first, of gentlemen, and, 
next, of schoolmasters who may educate the rising generation of 

gentlenieii.'* For both tlicsc objects, a knowledge of modem lan- 
guages is important, and able instructors in French and German 
are already settled in our ancieot irniversities, and are well 
attended by their pupils. 

In the German Universities of Berlin and Marburg, and pro- 
bably in many otiher Foreign Universities^ lectures are r^;ularly 
delivered on modem languages, and by a happy coincidence, modem 
literature forms the particular subject on which Professor Huber 
himself gives instruction at Marburg. 

During last winter, this learned Phifessor explained the readiQg 
of EngUA, and g^ve historical and liteiaiy commentaries on our 
langm^; he also delivered lectures on Italian, on a Spanish 
comedy of Hereto, and on the history of modem literature from 
the beginning of the twelfth to ihe end of the eighteenih cen- 
tury. In the present summer session, (May to September, 1849,) 
he illustrates the play of King Henry V., from Shakspearc, 
and teaches the English language publicly; the same learned 
gentleman also finds time to explain the Divina Comun ilia of 
Dante, and to give lectures on the literary history of the Roman 
people durino: the Middle Ages. 

The estaljlishment of professorships m modem literature at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge is by no means snfBcient to spread a knowledge 
of modem languages generally among the stadeats» for it is well 

vot. It. z z 
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known, that in England, as in Germany, the subjects clioson for 
examinations form the guiding and too often the hmitmg subjects 
of study at the Universities, and the newly established UniTeni^ 
of London has most wisely introduced French and German ex- 
amination papers into the exercises for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, so that her students are required to show some proficiency 
in one or other of these modem bo^guigeSy in order to obtain their 
BaeheWs degree. 

Frixes hsTe been recently institnted by His Boyal Highness 
Prince Alb^ for the encoarsgement of modem literary stodies 
among the boys of Eton College, and modem Hteiatore wiD^ ere 
lon^ it is hoped, enter into fair competition wiidi the Greek and 
Bcmian languages. All classes of educated peisoos, in diis conntry, 
Are interested in the diffusion of ^ose Tarioiis branches of know- 
ledge which really improve the minds of the youth around them, 
and Schiller and Moli^rc ought to have, at least, an equal place 
assigned to them, with Tacitus and Aristophanes, in the University 
and College exuniinutions at Oxford aiid Cambridge. 

Increased rcniuucration should be also pro^nded for the exami- 
ners at the ancient Universities, and if antiquated statutes, made 
in times when tlie present system of examinations was entirely 
unknown, are still to be fo!]fn\ ed, additional grants might be given 
by Parliament, for the suitable pa^'ment of those most responsible 
and meritoriona officers, the Ezfunineis in Colleges and UniTersitiea. 

JAHE8 HEYWOOD. 

MANCII ksteh, 

Mat i»rut U43. 
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A. 

Abclard, i. 8, 15, 16, 371. 

Abcrtlcen, University of, i. 302. 
ii. 344, ii. (2) .ri£ Tables of 
income, ex|>cnditure, profes- 
sors, &c. ii. (2) 570, 5 HO. 

Abingdon, Abbey of, i. 140. 

Academicians, number of, ot Ox- 
ford, in tlie thirteenth century, 
i. 66, 402 ; in the fifteenth, i. 
163. Their poverty, i. 170; 
and aims begging, i. 171. 
Tobies of Resident^ ii. (2) 
507, 5 OS. 578. 

Acodemies in Europe before 
Charlemogne, i. 3. 

Act for the degree of Master of 
Arts, ii. 254, 260, 280, 299. 

Act of Uniformity, i. xiv. ; ii. 
17 ; ii. (2) 55£ 

Admission of Dissenters into the 
Universities; see "Dissenters." 

"Advancement of Learning," ex- 
tract from, on the Defects of 
Universities, ii. (2) 640. 

iBdiles ; see ** Taxors." 

Age, remarks on the Spirit of 
the, i. xliv. Of College pu- 
pils required in the seven- 
teenth centiu-v, ii. 257. Of 
Graduates, ii. '(2) 470, 471. 



Aliizardus, Atitonins. i. .'J44. 

Albert, Prince. His prizes at 
Kton, ii. (2) 706. 

Alfred. Professor HuWr on the 
tradition of the foundation of 
the University of Oxford bv, 
i. 44 ; not disproved, i. 45. 
His splendid character, iln'd. 
Literary state of his times. 
Hid. Account of liis patron- 
age of Oxford, from As- 
ser's Biography, i. 373 ; ii. 
(2) 609. Subsequent ac- 
counts, ii. (2) 611. His foun- 
dation of Oxford considered 
mythical, ii. (2) fiTL His- 
torical doubts on the autlien- 
ticity of Asser's Biography, ii. 
(2) 597. 

All Souls College, Oxford, i. 
193. Elizobeth's interference, 

i. 355. 

Alms, practice of begging, by 

students, i. 170. 
Amherst. His "Terrae filius," 

ii. (2) 502. 

Andrew's St., University of, ii. 
344; ii. (2) 51IL Tables of in- 
come, expenditure, professors, 
&c. ii. (2) 51^ 5m. 

Angerville. His legacy to Ox- 
ford, i. 167. 



* The Index waa originally prepared by Mr. D. M. Mackintosh, B.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and lias been subsequently enlarged 
by Mr. J.J. Heed, of Lyniingtou. 
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Anfrlicftn Church, ii. 51, 393. 

See also " Church," 
Anglo-Saxon, Professorship at 

Oxford, ii. 365. 
Anjou, Margaret of, i. 215. 
Anselm, i. 8, 50. 
Apothecaries, Corporation of, i. 

347. 

Appeals, ii. 234 : To Rome, vide 
" Rome." 

Aquinas, Thomas, i. 8. 

Arbitrations hctween Town and 
University, i. 105, 107. 

Archhishop, the, his Court, iL 
216, 218, ii. (2) ifii ; right of 
visitation, ii. (2) ; his 
powers, ii. (2) 488. 

Archdeacon, at the Universities, 
ii. (2) 415. 

Aristocracy, the, at the Univer- 
sities, ii. (2) 52JL 

Aristotle, i. 252, 348; ii. (2) 521* 

Anninianism, i. 357 ; in tlie 
Church, ii. 32, 67 ; ii. (2) 424. 

Arnold of Brescia, i. 11. 

Arnold, Dr., Master of Rugby, 
ii. 364. 

Articles, the Thirty-nine; sec 

*' Thirty-nine Articles." 
Arts, preeminence of, at Paris, 

i. 34. Rector and Proctors 
elected from the faculty, i. 35; 
in the fourteenth century, itnd. 
Predominance of, ii. 62, 103, 
110. Influence of the degree, 

ii. 99 ; Universities based 
upon, i. 34, ii. 94, 1U4. 

Arundel Marbles, Oxford, ii. 27. 

Ascham, Roger, i. 336. 

Ashmolean Museum, ii. 27. 

Asser, (Bishop), Biography of 
Alfred, i. 373 ; ii. (2) 'mL 
Historical Doubts, by Mr. 
Wright, on the authenticity 
of this biography, ii. (2) 597 ; 
probability of a later date, and 
of Monkish origin, ii. (2) 607. 



Assessor, ii, 134; ii. (2) 45A. 

Auberinus Caius, ii. 138. 

Augustinians, ii. 113, 114. 

Aungerville ; see " Angerville." 

Authorities ; see their respective 
titles : at Oxford unfavourably 
contrasted with those of Cam- 
bridge, i. 322. 

Authors ; at Universities in the 
fourteenth century, i. 401 ; of 
histories of ditto, ii. (2) 582. 



B. 

Bachelor, Degree of, its origin 
aud rise, i. 29, ii. 252; up to 
tlie twelfth century a scholas- 
tic step, i. 31. Its importance, 
ii. 35.3. The average annual 
number, ii. 361 (n). Table of 
number taken at Oxford from 
1518 to 1680, i. 445; Cam- 
bridge, 1500 to 1658, L iifi. 

Bachelorship, closed academical 
studies till a recent period, ii. 
300 ; qualifications for, ii. 304, 
354. Time of examination 
for, 353 (n). 

Bacon, Francis Lord. His phi- 
losophy neglected in the Uni- 
verMties, i. 348 ; ii. 74. The 
father of modem theoretical 
University reformers, ii. i2R 
(n). Remarks on tlie Defects 
of Universities, ii. (2) QASL 

Bacon, Roger, i. 69, 70 ; ii. (2) 

Balliol College, Oxford. Foun- 
dation, i. 192. Revenue in 
Henry the Eighth's time, i. 
197. Common table, i. 200. 
Disputatious, L 209. Property, 
i. ^21. Tables of revenues 
and ranks, ii. (2) 576, 578. 

Ballot in Elections, ii. 186. 
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Balsham, Hugh de, i. 191, 899; 

ii. (2) 4iL 
Barebones expelled from Oxford, 

i. 348. 

Bamaby Lectures, at Cambridge, 
i. 256. 

Basle, Council of. Poverty of 
the University of Oxford on 
the occasion of sending ora- 
tors to, i. 165. 

Beadles, u. 139 ; ii. (2) 461. 

Beaufort, Margaret, Countess of 
Hichiuoud, i. 215, 257. 

Bee, Monastic School at,i. 17,47* 

Beccario, Antonio, i. 214. 

Beda, supposed Founder of Cam- 
bridge University, i. 385. 

Benedictines, ii. 113, 114, 115. 

Benefices, Papal. Bestowal of, 
. contrasted with that under 
the Protestants, i. 174. 

Beunet College, Cambridge, i. 
1 93, 23 1 . Bequest ot L ibrary 
by Archbishop Pui ker, i. 306 ; 
see also " Corpus Christi." 

Bentham, Jeremy, ii. 379. 

Bentlcy, Dr., Professor of Di- 
vinity at Cambridge, iL 292. 
His unpopularity, ii. 294. 

Bereford, John de, Bailiff of Ox- 
ford, A.D. 1355. His riot, i. 
140—146. 
Bishops. Their ancient main- 
tenance of Students, i. 171. 
University jurisdiction, ii. (2) 
446. ConHrmation, ii. (2) aKl. 

Blackbume, Thomas, case of, ii. 

(2) em 

Black Congregation, ii. 151 ; ii. 

(2) 467i 
Boards of Arbitration, i. 105, 

107. 

Boar's Head, Legend of, i. 193. 

Bodleian Library, i. 304. En- 
larged by James the First, ii. 
27. Admission to it after tak- 
ing the Bachelor 8 degree, ii. 
365 (n). 



Bodley, Sir Thomas ; his present 
of books to Oxford Univer- 
sitVf i. 304. 

Boetnius on the Tuition of Scho- 
lars, i. 404. 

Bologna, University of ; its ori- 
gin, i. 13 ; its law professor- 
ships, i. 14. 

Boni^ce IX.; his Bull, ii. 114, 
129, 216; ii. (2) 483. 

Botanical Garden, Oxford, ii. 27. 

Boys studied at Universities, i. 
67. 

Brazennose College, Oxford, L 
193. Tables of its Revenues 
and Ranks, ii. (2) 576i 5m 

Bristol Society tor Educating 
Clergymen, ii. 330 (n). 

British Association, ii. 416. 

Buckhurst, Lord, Choncellor of 
Oxford, i. 362. 

Buckingham, Villiers Duke of. 
Chancellor of Cambridge, ii. 
41. 

Buildings, Academic, poverty of, 
in the fifteenth century, i. 167. 

Bulsens. His testimony to the 
functions of the Chancellor, 
i. 18. Cited i. 24, 27, 31, 
67. His testimony to the 
formation of the faculty of 
theology, i. 369. Mendi- 
cant Orders, ii. 116, 118, 
121. 

Burieigh, Cecil, Lord, i. 309, 
365; ii. 162. 

Byngham, William, founds a 
Grammar School at Cam- 
bridge, i. 213. 

c. 

Caesar, Rights of, i. 11. 

Caius College, Cambridge, i. 
193, 287. Revenues and de- 
grees. Tables of, ii. (2) 576j 
STL 
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Calendar, University, ii. 355. 

Calvinism at Oxford, i. 360. 
Elizabeth's dislike of, ibid; 
Transition of the Church from, 
to Amiinianism, ii. 32 ; ii. (2) 
424* Out of favour at Oxford, 
ii. 72. 

Cambridge ; Grammar School at, 
i. 213. Charter given up, i. 
249. Taken by the Parliament 
forces, ii. 11. Dependent on 
the University for its great- 
ness, i. 73. 

Cambridge University. Its origin, 

i. 43, 61, 385, 397, ii. 88; 
probably unrecorded, ii. (2) 
617. Migration to, from Ox- 
ford, i. 62. Under the Bishop 
of Ely, i. 63, ii. 130. Num- 
ber of Students, i. 66, 311 ; 

ii. 361. Riots, i. 72, 148, 
292, 41fi. When inferior to 
Oxford, i. 116, ii. 41 ; when 
superior, i. 313, 314, 321, 
365 ; ii. 80, 268. Its privi- 
leges increased by Edward 
the Third, i. 148. Bequests 
of hbraries, i. 1 67, 306. Its 
first College, i. 191. Intro- 
duction of the Classics, i. 224. 
Royal visits: Henry the Ei nrhth, 
his divorce, i. 241 ; Elizabeth, 
i. 309 ; James the First, ii. 4 ; 
divorce of Henry the Eighth, 
i. 247 ; Charter given up to 
liim, i. 249. Reform in Stu- 
dies, i. 277. Schools in the 
fifteenth century, i. 305. Visi- 
tations: under Elizabeth, i. 
307. Mary, ii. (2) 4fil. Sta- 
tutes of Edward the Sixth, i. 
307 ; of Elizabeth, i. 308, 
319 ; ii. 161. ii. (2) 411. Pro- 
fessorship of Theological Pole- 
mics, i. 315. Expulsion of 
the Catholics, i. 307. Lord 
Burleigh, Chancellor, i. 309. 



Reform : under Elizabeth, i. 
319, 364; in modem times, 
ii. 349, 385 ; see also Re- 
form." Cycle of Proctors, i. 
320; ii. 158. Patronage of 
Court and Chancellor, i. 365. 
Episcopalians at, i. 366. Arch- 
bishops Parker and Whitgift, 
ibid. Whitgift and Cart\*Tight, 

i. 367. The Puritans, i. 367; 

ii. 13, 14. Five Chancellors 
beheaded, i. 367. Essex and 
Cecil, ibid. The Nations, i. 
415, 4iS ; see also " Nations." 
The University and the Town, 

i. 421, 44fl ; ii. (2) 4iJL Com 
rent, i. 440. Studies, during 
Elizabeth's time, i. 442. Par- 
liamentary Franchise, i. 1 63 ; 

ii. 3 ; ii. (2) 42fi. Church 
Patronage, ii. 3. Charies the 
First and the Parliament, ii. 

10, 11. Parliamentary visi- 
tation, ii. 14 ; ii. (2) fi.'^l- Its 
condition under Charles the 
Second, ii. 16; under James 
the Second, ii. 19. A Bene- 
dictine recommended by James 
the Second refused a degree, 

11. 21. The Revolution of 
1688, ii. 26. Professorships 
of Arabic, Mathematics, and 
Casuistry, ii. 28. Its press, 
ii. 29. Subscription to Ar- 
ticles, ii. 38 ; ii. ^2) 425 ; see 
also " Test Oaths and " Thir- 
ty-nine Articles." Bucking- 
liam. Chancellor, ii. 41. State 
of morals, ii. 70, 305 ; ii. (2) 
511. Its Chancellors, i. 367 ; 
ii. 130, 166 ; ii. (2) 475. 
Congregation, ii. 101. Senate, 

ii. 198. Steward, ii. 101. 
White and Black Houses, ibid. 
Heads of Houses, ii. 165; 
ii. (2) 4(M^ 407, illL Hul- 
se«n Foundation, ii. 179. Its 
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constitution compared with 
Oxford, ii. 1 9 1 . Costs for Re- 
newing Privileges, ii. 236. 
Duke of Newcastle noniinated 
Chancellor by George the Se- 
cond, ii. 248. Examinations 
for Degrees, ii. 252, 355 ; ii. 
(2) 52ii 53SL Degrees, how 
conferred, ii. 353, 374. Re- 
venue from Printing, ii. 267. 
Whiggism in the eighteenth 
centur^', ii. 290. Newton and 
Bentley, ii. 291, 292. Pro- 
fessorships founded in the 
nineteenth century, ii. 292. 
Mathematical pre-eminence, 
ii. 293, 299, 304, 346 ; ii. (2) 
42S. Its improvement, ii. 
294. Prize Competitors, ii. 
300. Higher Faculties : Me- 
dical Fellowships, ii. 302. 
Theology, preachers, ii. 303. 
Average attainments, ii. 304. 
Its unpopularity, ii. 348. Ad- 
mission to Libmry, ii. 365. 
Society of Natural History, ii. 
366. ' Enghsh Law, ii. 374 ; 
see also " Law." Divinity, ii. 
375. Public Orator, ii. (2) 
461. Dissenters, ii. 392 ; see 
also " Dissenters." Episcopal 
Visitation, ii. (2) 454. Sala- 
ries and Election of Professors, 
ii. (2) 426j Vote in 

Convocatio Cleri, ii. (2) 487. 
Royal Letters, ii. (2) lii2. 
Taxation, ii. (2) 495^ AM. 
Purveyance, ii. ^2) 497. Ta- 
bles; of Bachelor's Degrees, 
from 1500 to 1658, i. 446 ; 
of Degrees during 8ame pe- 
riod, i. 447 ; of Honors and 
Matriculations, ii. (2) 505-6; 
of Members, ii. (2) 508 ; of 
the Senate in 1841, ii. (2) 
509. Statistical Tables by the 
Rev. H. Longucvillc Jones, 



M.A., ii. (2) ^ ; of Univer- 
sity Press, ii. (2^ 574. College 
Revenues, ii. (2) 576. De- 
grees, ii. (2) 577. Ranks and 
Stimulating Forces, ii. (2) 578. 
Honors, ii. (2) 579. Average 
Income and Expenditure, t^'</. 
Professors and Lecturers, ii. 
(2) ZifilL General Abstract, 
ii. (2) 581. Histories of, ii. 
(2) iM. Lamb's Collection 
of Documents, ii. (2) 587. 
List of Books, ii. (2) liM. 

[ForiltlfcrFDt CoDccM m« their K«pe«tiTe Kan**.] 

Camden, i. 377. 

Candidates for Degrees. Deter- 
minations and Disputations of, 
became public solemnities, i. 
30. Examination of, ibid. ii. 
251, 355; ii. (2) 521^ 53SL 

Candidus Petrus, i. 214. 

Canon Law, Study of, greatly 
honored at the Universities, i. 
159. Decay of, after the sup- 
pression of the Lollard move- 
ment, ibid. Its baiiihhment 
from the Universities after tlie 
Reformation, i. 252, 255, 275; 
see also ** Law." 

Cant, ii. 313, (n) illL 

Caput, ii. 173, 174, 175. 

Cardinal ColJege, i. 237, 248, 
260, 262 ; see also " Christ- 
church College, Oxford." 

Carmelites, ii. 114, 115. 

Caroline Statutes, ii. 46, 57. 

Cartesian Philosophy, ii. 81, 296. 

Castiglione, Lupo da, i. 214. 

Catholics, Early cultivation of 
learning by, i. 1. Predomi- 
nant amongst the southern 
men in the twelfth century, i. 
86. The revived study of 
the Classics, their great legacy 
to the Protestants, i. 153. 
Victoriousopposition to Wick- 
liffe, i. 156. Dishoncstv of 
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their Historians, i. 174. Earli- 
est promoters of the Classics, 
i. 226 ; for political reasons, 
ibid. Opposition of, to Henry 
the Eighth's divorce, i. 242, 
243. Their Doctrines recom- 
mended at the Visitation in 
1535, i. 252. Their Dogmas 
retained in the innovations of 
Henry the Eighth, i. 268. 
Persecution of, in 1549, i. 
273, 280. Unsatisfactorj' re- 
sults of, i. 278. Reaction in 
their favour under Mary, 
i. 286. Learned Teachers 
amon*!8t, i. 290. Violent pro- 
ceedings of, xmder Mary, i. 
292; expel Heads of Colleges, 
ibid. Treatment by Elizabeth, 

i. 297. Expelled from the 
Universities, i. 307 ; some be- 
headed, i. 308 ; expelled from 
the Ministry, i. 339. Church 
patronage removed, ii. 3. Ex- 
citement against, in Oxford, 
in 1679, ii. 21. Test Oaths, 

ii. 37, 38 ; inconsistent laws 
respecting, ii. 39. In Ireland, 
ii. 343. Their rights, ii. 399. 
Test Oaths originated by, ii. 
(2^412, 

Cecil, see *' Burleigh." 

Celibacy of College Fellows, 
i. xxiv. ; i. 317. 

Century, similarity between the 
movements of mind in the 
ninth and sixteenth, i. 3. 
Similarity between ditto in 
the nineteenth and twelfth, i. 
5. Spirit of the twelfth fa- 
vourably contrasted with that 
of the sixteenth, i. 5, 6. 
Growth of Schools and Uni- 
versities during the twelfth, i. 
63. 

Chadworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
i. 218. 



Chamber, a New, of Professors 
and Tutors, for Univernity 
legislation suggested by the 
Editor, i. xxx. 

Chamberdek^Tis, i. 79, 179 ; ii. 
96 ; ii. (2) 467. 

Chancellor (University), i. 18, 
390. See respective Uni- 
versities. 

Chapel Attendance, ii. 316, ii. 

(2) (m 

Chapels (Private), at Colleges, 
i. 200. 

Chaplaincies, ii. 138. 

Charlemagne, Schools before his 
time, i. 3. 

Charles the First, visits the Uni- 
versities, ii. 5. Flattery of, by 
the University of Oxford, ii. 
55. His Statutes, ii. 46, 57. 

Charles the Second, The Uni- 
versities under, ii. 1 6 ; his in- 
gratitude, ii. 18. 

Charterhouse, founded by Eliza- 
beth, i. 302. 

Chastisement (Corporal), inflict- 
ed on Collegians, i. 206. 

Chaucer, i. 161 ; his Picture of 
a Scholar, i. 182. 

Children at Universities, i. 67. 

Christ Church College, Oxford ; 
(see also " Cardinal College,") 
its numerous Students and 
Officens ii. 272 ; its Revenues 
and Walks, ibid; its Archi- 
tecture, ii. 273 ; dimensions 
of its Duiing-hall, and of other 
parts of the College, ibid ; its 
Portraits noticed, ii, 274 ; its 
Apartments and College estab- 
lishnionts ii. 275 ; its Dean's 
Residence, ii. 276 ; its Bell, 
Great Tom, ibidy (n). Re- 
formed manners at, ii. (2) 
514. Tables of Revenues and 
Degrees, ii. (2) 576, 577. 

Christendom, Westeni, State of. 
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in connexion with the rise of 

the Universities, i. 1. 

Christ's Hospital, i. 272. 

Chri!>tiamty, ii. 317, not od- 
ranced hj the Universities, 
ii. 405, 413. In Germany, 

11. 411. 

Cliurch, the, in the Middle 
Ages, i. 2. 3. Its policy to- 
wards the new philosophy of 
the twelfth century, i. II. 
Fosters the Canonical Law, i. 

12. Its influence over the 
Continental Universities in the 
Middle Ages, i. 13 ; over the 
New Schools, i. 17. Its con- 
nexion with the Universities, 

i. 26, 28, 338, 370 ; ii. 20.5, 
210, 400, 401, 406. The 
Universities, an integrant part 
of, i. 170 ; ii. 400. Its worldly 
spirit, i. 159. Specimen of 
its Instruction in the Middle 
Ages, i. 160. Its profligacy 
in Elizabeth's reign, i. 33}). 
Increase of Dissent, i. 407. 
Its patronage bestowed on the 
Universities by James the 
First, ii. 3. Its character- 
istics in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ii. 29, 34 ; ii. (2) 421- 
Results of, on the Univer- 
sities, ii. 33. Unitarianisra 
in, ii. 51. Its present ten- 
dency to Catholicism, ii. 52. 
Compromises with the State, 

ii. 207 ; with the Universities, 
ii. 218; their aspect towards 
its convocation, ii. 219. Source 
of evils in, in the eighteenth 
century, ii. 316. Hostility ol 
Dissenters, ii. 391. Opposed 
to their admission into Uni- 
versities, ii. 393, 394. Test 
Oaths and Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, ii. 395. Want of Chris- 
tian Faith in ; diihcultics of 



its position, ii. 407. Its tran- 
sition from Calvinism to Ar- 
niinianism under James the 
First, ii. (2) i24. 

Church Livings, how far be- 
stowed on members of the 
University, i. 172. 

Church Service, anecdote con- 
cerning, by Wood, i. 326. 

Civil Law, study of, limited, i. 
159 ; see " Law." 

Civil Wars, effects of, on the 
Universities, i. x. 8 — 12. 

Clarehall, Cambridge, i. 193, 
213. Tables of revenues and 
degrees, ii. (2) 5763 511, 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, ii. 28. 

Classics, the, pretlominance of, 
i. xxvi. The legacy of Roman 
Catholic to Protestant Eng- 
land, i. 153. Revived study 
of, i. 155, 212, 217; ii. 72. 
The cause of the rise of Col- 
leges, i. 185, 210. Schools 
for the promotion of, at Cam- 
bridge, i. 213; in England, 
i. 221. Fostered by the con- 
nexion between England and 
Italy, i. 214. Their influence, 
i. 21.5, 333. Patronage of, i. 
217. Neglected till sixteenth 
century, i. 218. Opposition 
to, in fifteenth century, i. 221, 
222. Valuable works de- 
stroyed, i. 274. Condemned 
by the Protestants, i. 282. 
Translations of, i. 333. 

Clerg>\ Quotation from the 
Talbot papers concerning them 
in Elizabeth's reign, i. 342. 

Clerks of the Market, ii. 97, 
137, 138. 

Cobham. Legacy of Books to 
Oxford, i. 167. 

Colet, Dean, i. 220. 

Collections, or private terminal 
cxaminationsat Oxford, ii. 352. 
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Collectors, ii. 137. 

Colleges, gradually acquire Uni- 
versity power, i. xxii ; i. 1 80. 
Reform of, i. xxii ; ii. (2) 
Origin and gradual rise, i. 76, 
153, 186, 199; ii. 144. Ori- 
ginal use, i. 177, 207. Dis- 
putes at, i. 181. Elevated by 
the Classics, i. 185, 210, 219. 
Meaning of the word " Col- 
lege," i. 186, 187. Original 
endowments, i. 194. Archi- 
tecture, i. 195. Poverty, i. 
196. Internal administration, 

i. 198. Independent of the 
Universities, i. 208. (Con- 
sidered parts of them, i, 253. 
Lectureships for Classics and 
Theology, ibid. Danger dur- 
ing tlic Reformation, i. 259. 
Regulations of Elizabeth, i. 
316. Attachment to the Re- 
formation, i. 317. Power of 
the Heads, i. 318; ii. 149 ; 

ii. (2) 462, 4M. Proctors, i. 
319. The power of, ii. 144, 
148. Reaction in their favour, 
ii. 159. Authority of the 
Crown, ii, 230. Donations, 
ii. 266. Buildings, ii. 276. 
Studies at, ii. 284, 356, 358, 
363; ii. (2) 4fi2. Cost of 
Education at, ii. 329. Sketch 
of a Model, ii. (2) i3SL Tu- 
ition at, and Veto of the 
Heads, ii. (2) iQ2. Taxation, 
ii. (2) 423, Organs of the 
Church ; power of the State 
to alter them, ii. (2) 549. 
Table of Revenues, Degrees, 
&c. ii. (2) 576j 511, 

[Tvr particular CoU«irM mpcrtlr* MamM.l 

Comedies in Latin, Representa- 
tion of, in the Universities, i. 
223 ; not mentioned until the 
close of Henry the Eighth's 
reign, ibid (n) ; first introduced 



by Reach lin in Germany, i.d. 

1495, ibid (n). 
Commencement ; at Cambridge ; 

sec " Act* 
Commissaries, ii. 133 ; ii. (2) 

Cpmmissioners, for visiting the 

Universities ; ii. (2) 6.') 5, 704 ; 

see "Visitations." 
Commoners (at Oxford), i. 201. 
Confirmation by the Bishop, ii. 

(2)4iL 
Congregation, Cambridge, ii. 

101, 143. 
Ditto, Oxford, ii. 100, 143; ii. 

(2) iSfi, 
Conservatism at the Universities, 

i. 101. 

Controversy, its advantages, ii. 
78. 

Convocation, ii. 100, 143, 192 ; 

ii. (2) 

Coplestone, Dr., Bishop of Llan- 

daff, ii. (2) aia. 
Coroner of the Universitv, ii. 

190. 

Corporal Chastisement, i. 206. 
Corporate Rights, extended, i. 

40 ; how obtained, i. 74. 
Corporation, Use of the Term, 

ii. 85. 

Corporations ; the principle 
which actuates, ii. 212. 

Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, i. 193, 231. Table 
of Revenues and Degrees, ii. 

(2) 576j 5IL 
Counsel for the University, ii. 
190. 

Court Leet, ii. 136, 137. 

Covenant, tlie Solemn League 
and, ii. (2) 422. 

Creed, the, ii. 414. 

Cromwell, Lord, follows Wol- 
sey's Plans, i. 250. 

Cromwell, Oliver, ii. 16 ; Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, ibid; ii. (2) 
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A23 ; intends to found a Col- 
lege at Diu-liam, ii. (2) SfilL 
Crown, the, relation of the 
Universities to, ii. 222. Its 
authority, ii. 230. Preroga- 
tive, ii. 232; ii. (2) AM. 
Power in the j)resent dav, ii. 
244. 

Cnrriculurii, of the seventeenth 
century, ii. 257; of the eigh- 
teenth, ii. 294 ; of the nine- 
teenth, ii. 352. 

Custos, ii. 137. 



D. 

Dahlman, Professor, i. xlviii. 

Dead languages, the only object 
of education at our great pub- 
Uc schools, ii. (2) b'45. 

Declaration of sacramental-test 
repeal act, ii. (2) fiM. 

Dedication of Colleges to pro- 
fessions, considered prejudicial 
to states and governments, bv 
Lord Bacon, ii. (2) f>4Q. 

Dee, John. Destruction of his 
philosophical collections under 
Edward VI., i. 274. 

Defects of Universities remarked 
by Lord Bacon, ii. (2) G40. 

Degrees. (See also " Bachelor's 
Degree" and ** Master's De- 
gree.") Conferred on men of 
rank, i. 311, 32i). Table of 
number taken at Cambridge 
from 1500 to 1658, i. 447. 
Subscription to articles, ii. 39. 
Public examination, ii. 59, Gl. 
Quali6cations for, in 1603, ii. 
103, 106. In Arts necessary 
to an interest in College pro- 
perty, ii. 109. Value of, ii. 
250. Fees, ii. 255. Honorary', 
ii. 255. Mode of conferring 
at Oxford, ii. 256, 375 ; ditto 



at Cambridge, ii. 374. Qua- 
liBcations, ii. 256. For higher 
faculties, ii. 259, 301, 302, 
304. Table of, ii. (2) 577, 
Admission of Dissenters to; 
sec " Dissenters." 

Delegates, University, ii. 190. 

Democracy of Universities de- 
stroyed by endowments, i. 76. 

Dervorguilla, i. 192. 

Dickens, Mr. His Remarks on 
the results of American Uni- 
versity Education, ii. (2) 666. 

Discommunion (or Discommon- 
sing). Its nature, i. 128. 

Dispensations, ii. 262. 

Disptitations in the eighteenth 
century, Specimen of, ii. (2) 

Dissenters. Admission of, into 
the Universities, i. xiii. ; ii. 
342, 395, 396, 397 ; have no 
claims to, ii. 400. Test oaths, 

i. xvii. ; ii. 37. Elizabeth's 
mode of persecuting, i. 297. 
May become pensioners at 
Cambridge, ii. 343. No equi- 
table or rational claim to par- 
take of the corporate life of 
the Universities and Colleges, 

ii. 399. Observations on the 
admission of, to acnrleniical 
degrees, by Bishop Thirlwall, 
ii. (2) MIL Admitted to 
degrees in the University of 
London, ii. (2) 564. Propor- 
tion, who will come to Oxford 
and Cambridge likely to be 
small, compared with the 
members of the Church of 
England, ii. (2) fiifi, Cliarac- 
ter of, at Cambridge, ibid. 

Divinity. Competent know- 
ledge of, required, i. 339. 
No stimulus to study of, ii. 
303. Private studies in, ii. 341 . 
Examination, ii. (2) 691. 
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Divorce of Henry the Eighth, 
brou^lit before the Universi- 
ties, I. 242; generally opposed 
to their feelings, i. 243. De- 
cision of the Universities in 
favor of, ibid. Remarks upon 
their conduct, ibid. 

Doctor. Use of the term, ii. 92. 

Doctor's Degree. When granted 
at Cambriflge, ii. 375 ; at 
Oxford, ibid. 

Doctors, joined with the Heads 
at Cambridge, ii. 107. 

Domesday Book. Silent res- 
pecting tlie existence of any 
University at Oxford, at the 
the time of Conquest, ii. (2) 
filSL 

Dominicans. Disputes with, i. 

Ill, 115. 
Don. Use of the term, ii. (2) 

511. 

Donations to the Universities, 
by noblemen who have com- 
pleted their terms, ii. 266. 

DoTinisTii, ii. ^2) 517. 

Downing College, Cambridge, 
ii. (2) 268. 

Downing Profcsorship of Law, 
ii. 374. 

Dnisius, John, ii. 147. 

Dublin, Trinity College. Vide 
" Trinity College, Dublin." 

Duelling, ii. 309, 310. 

Dumfries College. Tables of 
income, expenditure, &c., ii. 
(2^ 579, 580, ^IM. 

Dunbar, proposed University at, 
ii. 417. 

Duns Scotus, i. 8, 85. 

Durham, University of, i. vii. ; 
ih 417 ; ii. (2) Tables 
of income, expenditure, &c., 
ii. (2) 57L 579j 580^ 5fll. 

Durham, William de, founds 
University College, Oxford, 
i. 189. 



Duty of Universities, to form 
Gentlemen and Schoolmas- 
ters, ii. 881. 

8 

Ecclesiastical reproof, i. 127. 

Ecclesiastics, the Universities 
originally schools for, i. 163. 

Edinburgh, University of, simi- 
lar to those of Germany, i. 
87 ; i. 302 ; ii. 344 ; ii. (2) MiL 
Tables of income, expendi- 
ture, professors, &c., ii. (2) 
577, 579, 580, 

Edmund Hall, Oxford, i. 437. 

Education, (University,^ Profes- 
sor Whewell's remarks on, ii. 
(2) 535. 

Edward III. increases tlie privi- 
leges of Cambridge, i. 148. 

Edward VI. State of the Univer- 
sities in his time, i. 270. His 
statutes, i. 312; ii. 157. His 
code of laws for Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, ii. (2) 627. 

Elizal)cth. Murder of her cousin 
Mary, Queen of Scots, i. 294. 
State of religion under, i. 295. 
Persecution of Dissenters, i. 
297. Struggle with Spain, i. 
299. Want of generosity to 
literary men, i. 301. Visits 
Oxford and Cambridge, i. 309. 
Her learning, i. 328. Her 
prejudicial interference with 
the Universities, i. 355. Her 
oratory, i. 441. Academic 
studies during her reign, i. 
442. Her power over tlio 
Universities, li. 225. 

Ely, the Dean of, on shorter 
forms of prayer for College 
chapels, ii. (2) 650. On re- 
duction of residence, ii. (2) 
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Emmanuel Colle'ic, Cambridge 

i. 304. Tables <if revenue!^ 
and degrees, ii. (2) ;)7G, 577. 

Endowments, i. 171, 2.'>7, ii. 
177 ; see also " Professor- 
ships." 

England, (ienius of North and 
South, i, 81. Sympathy with 
Universities, i. 82. Growth of 
the national mind, i. IGO, 162. 
Literary connexion with Italv, 
I, 214. Social state under 
Elizabeth, i. 208, 32!). Its 
intellectual efforts, i. 330. In- 
fluence of authors, i. 331. Pre- 
valence of hypocrisy, i. 360. 
Feeling against Rome, ii. 113. 
Not dependent on the Uni- 
versities for eminent men, ii. 
337. Her Universities answer 
her ends, ii. 345. Defective 
legislation, ii. 347. Present 
social state, ibid. Literary 
institutions, ii. 415. Her fu- 
ture destiny, ii. 418 Statistics 
of the Universities, by the 
Rev. H. Longueville Jones, 

ii. (2)5fia. 

English language should be used 

instead of Latin, i. xxxi. 
Engrftvings of Lc Keux, ii. (2) 

mL 

Entrance Examination, should 
be confided to University 
officers, i. xxix. ; ii. (2) 518. 

Episcopal Visitations, right of, 
at both Universities, ii. (2)'454. 

Episcopalians, preponderance of, 
at Cambridge, i. 366. 

Erasmus, i. 198, 212, 219, 220, 
224. 

Essex, Earl of, Chancellor of 
Cambridge, i. 265. Favor- 
ably contrasted with Lciceft- 
ter, ibid. Contests Oxford 
with Lord Hatton, i. 361. 

Etiquette, ii. 200. 



Eton school, i. 202. ii. (2) 70ff. 
Evangelical doctrines, ii. 405, 
410. 

Examinations. Entrance i. 
xxix. ; ii. (2) 518. For B. A. 
degree condiutcd by Proc- 
tors, i. X. Public, ii. 59, 61, 
251, 283, 284, 299, 352. 
Medical, ii. 379. Formerly 
dreaded, ii. 62. Nature of, 
at Oxford, ii. (2) 521. Cam- 
bridge, ii. (2) SaiL 

Exclusion from the University, 
rarely exercised, ii. 197. 

Excommunication by the Chan- 
cellor, i. 127. 

Exercises, recommended by Lord 
Bacon, to be framed to the 
practice of life, ii. (2) 643. 

Expenses for experiments, re- 
commended by Lord Bacon, 
ii. (2) Qi2. 

P. 

Factions at Oxford, i. 70, 71, 95, 
96 ; see also " Nations." 

Faculties, gradual organization 
of, i. 24. Formation of, i. 32. 
The Qimdrivium preparatory 
to the Faculty of Arts, ibid. 
Law and Medicine made sepa- 
rate Faculties from Arts, ibid. 
Etymology of the word, i. 33. 
Rise of, at Paris, i. 35. Re- 
marks on, ii. 10.3, 104, 106. 
Legal and Medical, ii, 105. 
Weakness of, ii. 1 07. Neglect 
of Studies, ii. 302. Lectures 
at Cambridge, ii. 373. Their 
position, ii, (2) 439. 

Faith, Christian, developed un- 
der the Anglican Church, the 
foundation of the right of in- 
dependent corporate existence 
for the Universities, ii. 404. 
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Fees taken at the Abbev of St. 
Genevieve in the thirteenth 
century, i. 23. For Degrees, 
origin of, ii. 255. Cost of, ii. 
376 ; for Lectures, ibid. 

Fellows, their increased preten- 
sions, i. 203. Not originally 
Tutors, i. 207; but sometimes 
voluntarily so, Hid. Instruc- 
tion not their original duty, i. 
209. Became Tutors gradu- 
ally, i. 210. Guarantees taken 
for their attachment to the 
Reformation, i. 317. Celibacy 
enforced, ibid. Their num- 
bers, ii. 32.'>. 

Fellowships, unfair use of, i. xxx. 
Their term originally limited, 

i. 177. Made permanent after 
the Reformation, ibid. Their 
holders succeed to the teacher- 
aristocracy, ibid. (Tradual 
transformation of, into life 
maintenances, i. 204 ; but 
their numbers not added to, 
ibid. Their incomes increased, 
ibid. Candidates for, ii. .301. 
Further account of, ii. 32;>. 
Their value, ii. 327. Poverty 
essential to, ii. (2) ;> 1 8. Ex- 
amination for, ii. (2) 627. 
Trinity College oath, ii. (2) 
697. 

Female Society, deficiency of, at 
the Universities, ii. (2) :*> 1 9. 

Festivities, restored to the Uni- 
versities by Elizabeth, i. 
312. 

Flemyng, i. 21.5. 

Florence of Worce<?ter. i. 378. 

Ford, his violent Sermon in 1631, 

ii. 53. 

Forojuliensis, T. L., i. 214. 

Foundation, Members of Col- 
leges, description of, ii. 201. 

Foundation Suitutes ; of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, on 



the public lecturers, ii. (2) 61H, 
(>19. Advantage of occasional 
interference with Fonndadon 
Statutes by (^Joramissionera, ii. 
(2) am. ' Rerision of, ii. (2) 
702. 

Foundations, Royal, the Univer- 
sities pretended to be, by » 
legal fiction, ii. 204. 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester. First 
established a great Academic 
Foimdation expressly to pro- 
mote the ClassicH, i. 231. 
Foundation of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, by him, a d. 
1510, ibid. Endows it with 
a Greek, Latin, and Divinity 
Professorship, ibid. Wolsey's 
great rival, i. 232. His Stiv- 
tutes on the public lecturers 
of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, ii. (2) His appeal 
to Church Canons on behalf 
of Iiis Greek Lectureship, ii. 
(2) fi25x 

Franchise : vide " Parliomentarv 
Franchise." 

Franciscans, ii. 116. 

Free Schools founded by Parlia- 
ment in 1549, i. 271. 

Freedom. Limits of, discuiised, 
i. xvii. Its necessity to intel- 
lectual cidtivation, i. 291. 
Want of it at the Reformation 
in the Universities, ibid. 

Freshmen, custom on admitting 
them as Seniors, ii. 77. 

Frideswitha, St., i. 293. Abbey 
of, i. 395, ii. (2) 4iL 

G. 

Gardiner, Bishop, i. 224, 266, 
292. 

General Assemblies, ii. 192. 
Genevieve, St., Abbey of, its 
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Chancellor, i. 22. Fees, i. 23. 
Abbot, ii. (2) 43lL 

Gentlemen, English, ii. 320. 
The rearing of, the object of 
the Universities, i. xiii. ; ii. 
333, 334, 381. Supplemen- 
tary education, ii. 338. Their 
noble character, ii. 347. 

Gentry. The connexion of the 
Universities with, under Eli- 
zabeth, i. 334. Objects of 
their sons in visiting the Uni- 
versities, ibid; little benefit 
derived from it, i. 335. Do- 
mestic education of, idid. 
Quotations from Peacham 
concerning, ibid; from Asch- 
am, i. 336 ; from Hall, ibid. 

Geograpliy, study of, ii. 363. 

German Philosophy, ii. 368 ; ii. 
(2) 5M. 

Germans ; called " plodding," ii. 
36J). 

German Universities, i. xlviii. 
Remarks on the present state 
of, i. 405. State of morals, 
ii- 306, 309. Compared with 
the English, ii. 320 — 331, 
335, 356, 366, 376-7, 390. 

Germany, the source of the in- 
tellectoal reform party, i. 88. 
(see " Whiggcry and Tory- 
ism.") Christianity in, ii. 4 1 1 . 

Gerson, cited, i. 154. 

Giraldus Cambrcnsis. His to- 
pography of Cambria, i. 70. 

Glasgow, University of, i. 302; 
ii. 344. Tables of income, 
expenditure, &c., ii. (2) 568, 
57.0, 580, 581. 

Glomeria, Etymology of the 
word, i. 399. History of, ibid. 
ii. 92. 

Glomerelli, ii. 92. 

Gronville Institution, Cambridge, 
united to Caius College, i. 287. 

Gown and Town, quarrels of, i. 



70, 71 ; see aUo the respec- 
tive Universities. 

Graduates, the youthful age of, 
ii. (2) 470, 471. 

Grammar, regarded as a sort of 
Faculty, ii. 103. 

Grammar Schools, i. 213, 221. 

Grancester, his riot at Cam- 
bridge in 1381, i. 147. 

Gray, Thomas, the poet, ii. 364. 

Great Britain, literary institutions 
of, ii. 415. Statistics of the 
Universities of, by Uev. H. 
Longueville Jones, ii. (2) 568. 

Great Tom, of Oxford, ii. 276. 

Greek Language. The study of, 
subjected to the suspicion of 
horesy, i. 155. Henry the 
Eighth's interference \*ith the 
pronunciation of, i. 265. The 
Reuchlinian method, i. 267. 
Opinion of Bishop Gardiner 
on, ibid. 

Grreeks and Trojans. Academic 
Nicknames,!. 222. Connexion 
with the old national contro- 
versy, i. 224. Greeks pre- 
dominate at Oxford, Trojans 
at Cambridge, ibid. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas. His en- 
dowment of a College, i. 303. 
Account of his Professorships, 
ibid. Unjust application of 
the term ludubtriulist to, ibid. 

Grey, i. 215, 219. 

Grimbold, i. 375, first Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, i. 391. 

Grimm, the brothers, Professors 
at Gottingen, i. xxii, xlviii. 

Grocyn, i. 220. 

Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of 
Lincoln, i 69. His interfer- 
ence wth the riots of a.d. 
1238, i. 94. His collision with 
Rome, ibid. His zeal as Head 
of the University of Oxford, i. 
95, 98. Testimony borne by 
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Edward the First in favour of, 
quoted, i. 411. 
Gunthorpe, i. 215, 219. 

H. 

Hall, Alexander, i. 8. 

Hall, Bishop, i. 336. 

Halls, at Oxford, i. 51, 54, 55, 
56. Teachers and students 
dwelt toj^ethcr in, i. 75 ; ii. 
94. Dependent on Colleges 
at Oxford, but distinct from, 
at Cambridjre, i. 178. Nature 
of their distinction from Col- 
leges, i. 187, Want 
of pennanent property, i. 188. 
Meaning of the word, i. 3J)3. 
394. Account of the earlier 
ones, i. 395 ; ii. 91, 93. 

Hampden, Dr., Regius Professor, 
ii. (2) Sifi. 

Harrow School, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, i. 302. 

Hartewell, W. de. His case, 
i. 132. 

Hatton, Lord Chancellor, elected 
Chancellor of Oxford after 
Leicester, i. 361. 

Havnes, aldennan of Oxford, i. 
233. 

Heads of Colleges. Their pow- 
ers, i. 205, 318 ; ii. 149, 165, 
191, 196; ii. (2) iM. Ele- 
ven expelled from Cambridge, 
under Mary, i. 292. Guurun- 
tees taken for their attach- 
ment to tho Reformation, i. 
317. Exempted from ceH- 
bacy, {hid. Duties, ii. 92. 
At Cambridge, ii. 165 ; ii. (2) 
473. At Oxford, ii. 182, 183, 
194. Usurp patronage, ii. 
176. 

Hebdomadarius, ii. 134 ; ii. (2) 



Hebrew, i. xxviii. Study of, 
promoted by Laud, ii. 69. 
Not esteemed at Oxford, ii. 
376. Lectiu-es recently bet- 
ter attended, ii. 408. 

Henry L His favor to Oxford. 
L 387. 

Henry HL Opposition to Rome 
under, i. 194. Appoints pro- 
tectors to the Universities, ii. 
226. School poem, in his time, 
ii. (2) 438. 

Henry VL founds King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, i. 171. His 
taste, i. 215. 

Henrv VIL demands Bishop 
Stillington of Oxford, ii. 225. 
Nominates a Chancellor, ii. 
229. 

Henry VHL His patronage of 

the Cla.*isics, i. 225, 227. Hi« 
personal interest in them, i. 
228. Traits of his classical 
taste from Wharton, i'jid. 
Suspends the privileges of the 
Universities after their deci- 
sion on the Divorce, i. 249. 
Encourages their intellectual 
movement, ibid. Pays Oxford 
a visit, ibid. Detennmes in 
favor of the rights of the 
University, ibid. Commands 
the Town and University to 
give their charters into his 
hands, ibid. Evil consequences 
to learning from his tyranny, 

i. 264. His six articles of 
faith, i. 265. Comparison of 
his religious umovations with 
those of Edward the Sixth, i. 
268. His despotism, i. 270. 
Exertions of his University 
Commissioners to promote 
classical learning at Oxford, 

ii. (2) 625. His foundation 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ii. (2) e2L 
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Hertford College, Oxford, i. 193, 
ii. 27. 

History, study of, f. xxviii. ; ii. 
363. Natural ; sec " Natural 
History." 

Historical Doubts, by Thomas 
Wright, on the biography of 
Alfred attributed to Bishop 
Asser, ii. (2) 5.07. 

Holland, Lord, Chancellor of 
Cambridge, ii. 41. 

Honorary Degrees, ii. 255. 

Honors ; not necessary nor re- 
quired, ii. 363. 

Hospitals, founded in Henry the 
Eighth's time, i. 345. 

Hough, Dr., President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, ii. 231. 

House Rent, disputes at Oxford 
concerning, i. 106, 107, 108. 

Houses, earfv preponderance of, 
at Oxford, ii. 91. Heads of; 
see " Heads of Colleges." 

Hnber, Professor; his lectures, 
ii. (2) 705. 

Hugo of St. Victor, i. 8. 

Hulsean foundation of "Chris- 
tian Advocate" and " Chris- 
tian Preacher" at Cambridge, 
ii. 179. 

Hume, David, ii. 371, 379. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ; 
his munificent patronage of 
the learned, i. 214. 

Hunting, ii. 310 ; ii. (2) 

I. 

Ingram, i. 385 ; ii. (2) 451. 

Ingulf, statement concerning his 
Studies at Oxford, i. 385. 
Doubt*i respecting the genu- 
ineness of the passage, ii. (2) 
610. 

Inns ; see " Halls." 

Inns of Court. Their rise, i. 



159. Tlieir connexion with 
the Universities under Eliza- 
beth, i. 331. Their original 
intention, ibUf. Their con- 
nexion with the Universities, 
not favorable to the latter, 
i. 332. 

Ipswich, Great School at, found- 
ed by Wolsey, i. 237, 238. 

Irish Students, expelled from 
Oxford, i. 180. 

Italy. Intercourse with England 
in the fifteenth century, i. 215. 
Its classical teachers in Eng- 
land, i. 216. 



J. 

Jacobites, their prevalence in 
Oxford University, ii. 286. 
Secretly |>ersecuted the Wbigs, 
ii. 288. Gradually blended 
with the Tories, ii. 289. 

James the First. Bestows the 
Parliamentary Franchise and 
Church Patronage on the Uni- 
versities, ii. 3. Visits Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, ii. 4. His 
timidity and vanity, il^id. En- 
larges Bodleian Library, ii. 27. 
Adulation of, by the Church, 
ii. 32. His weakness of mind, 
ii. 35. Enforces Subscription 
to Articles, ii. 39. Calvinism 
qikI Arminianism in the Church 
under, ii. (2) 424. 

James the Second. The Uni- 
versities under, ii. 19. His 
arbitrary proceedings with 
them, ii. 21, 22. 

Jesus College, Oxford, i. 304. 
Tables of revenues, degrees, 
&c., ii. (2) 576i 57L 578. 

Jewish Student compelled to at- 
tend Church of England ser- 
vice at Cambridge, ii. (2) 602. 
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Jews. Persecuted in the Uni- 
yersities,!. 109. Money Lend- 
ers to the Students, ihid. As- 
sault the Proctors in Oxford, 
A.D. 1278, i. 111. 

John's (Saint) College, Cam- 
bridge, L 197. Tables of 
revenues, degrees, &c., ii. 
(2) 576, 577, 5m 

John's (Sttint) College, Oxford, 
i. 287 ; ii. 44. Tables of 
revenues, degrees, &C., ii. 
(2) 576, 577, 578. 

Judicial Authorities. At Oxford, 

i. 114. At Cambridge, i. 
116; see also the respective 
Universities. 

Jurisprudence ; vide " Law." 
Jurors. Academicians exempt, 

ii. 239. 

Jus CsBsareum, i, 11. 



K. 

King's College, Cambridge, fomi- 
ded by Henry the Sixth, i. 
171, 193. Injured by Edward 
the Fourth, i. 215. Tables 
of revenues, degrees, &c., ii. 
(2) 576, 577. 578. 

Kniglitoii, imprisoned for preach- 
ing resistance, ii. 53. Released 
by Laud, ibid. 

L. 

Lanfrnnc, i. 8, 50. 
Langton, Bishop of Winchester, 
i. 218. 

Languages, study of, ii. 363. 
Teachers of; sec " Teachers." 

Lanpcnbcrg, i. 384, 385, 386 ; 
li. (2) OliS. 

Latin, discontinuance of, recom- 
mended, i. xxxi. Talked in 



the Schools, i. 60. Revived 
study of, i. 213. In the As- 
semblies^ ii. 198. 
Laud, Archbishop, Chancellor 
of Oxford, ii. 6, 41, 42. His 
liberal character, ii. 44, 45. 
Promotes studv of Hebrew, 
ii. 69. 

Law, English and Roman, i. 
xxviii. Study of the Roman, 
commenced in the twelfth 
century, i. 4, 8. Canonical 
Law fostered by the Cliurch, 

i. 12. Not admitted amongst 
the liberal arts, i. 32, 34. State 
of, afler the Reformation, i. 
343. Common Law, not 
scientifically cultivated at the 
Universities, ibid. Study of, 

ii. 63. Faculty of, at Oxford, 
independent, ii. 105. Its 
privileges, ibid. DoTtning 
Professorship, ii. 374. 

Law Suits, ii. 214, 218, 238. 

Layton, Dr. His Report to 
Secretary Cromwell respect- 
ing tlie exertions of the Uni- 
versity Commissioners, ii. (2) 
626. 

Learned Men, of the Universi- 
ties, ii. 73. 

Learning, gradual ])rogres8 of, 
between the ninth and the 
eleventh centurj', i. 49. Un- 
der Henry the First, and 
Stephen, i. 50. State of, in 
the twelfth century, i. 388. 
Quotations in honorable tes- 
timony of, ibid. 

Lectors, election of, transferred 
to the Colleges, ii. 56. 

Lecture Rooms, at Oxford, de- 
stroyed and appropriated by 
the townspennle, i. 280. 

Lectures. Rules observed at 
Paris, i. 24. Prescribed by 
the ISIizabethan Statutes, i. 
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112- Mothcmatics, i. 143^ 
Formerly atteuUcd for a Ma8- 
ter's Degree, ii. 253, 254. 
Statutory, ii. 259. Those for 
Theology required latterly by 
the Bishops, to be attended 
prior to the ordination, ii. 
408. At Cambridge, ii. 373. 
Oxford, ii. 375. 
Leicester, Lord, i. 309. Chan- 
oellor of Oxford, i. 355 ; ii. 
(2) 479. His encoiim«:cmcnt 
of, and dependxmcc on tho 
Puritans, i. 356. Considered 
as their Head, ibid. His dis- 
simulation with the Queen, i. 

357. His falsity to the Ar- 
minians and Puritans, ibid. 
Deplorable consequences to 
the Universities of, ibid. His 
influence at Oxford greater 
than that of the Queen, i. 

358. Effect of his death, 
ibid. His character as Chan- 
cellor, ii. 187. 

Lessons (Private), i. x. 

Letters (Royal); see "Royal 
Letters." 

Librarians, ii. 138. 

Libraries, access to, ii. 298, 365. 

Library. First University Li- 
brary founded in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, i. 
166. 

Lily, i. 216, 221. 

Linacrc ; sec " Lynacre." 

Lincoln, the Bishop of, his au- 
thority in Oxford, ii. 89. 

Lincoln College, Oxford, i. 193. 
Tables of revenues, degrees, 
&c., ii. (2) .VTG, OT, 5m 

Lingard, Dr., reproached, i. 
174. 

Literature, national, i. 161. Its 
foundation laid in England 
after the middle of the four- 
teenth century, ibid. Its 



emancipation from the French 
elements instanced in Chau- 
cer, ibid. Its modem eleva- 
tion, ii. 378. Modem, recom- 
mended, ii. (2) 705. 

Locke, expelled from Oxford, 
ii. 81, 82 (n). His {)liilosoj)h^ 
proscribed as WhiggisU, ii. 
289. His spirit cherished at 
Cambridge, h. 291. His phi- 
losophy opposed to mystical 
Christinnity, ii. 317, 371. His 
treatment at Oxford con- 
demned, ii. (2) 432. 

Lodgings, at Universities, i. 
303. 

Logic in the twelfth century, i. 
4, 10. 

Lollards, principally of the mid- 
dle classes, i. 99. Extinction 
of, i. 183. Supposed to have 
appealed to Rome, ii. 216. 

London, University of, i. vii. 
302, 303 ; ii. 362, 388, 417 ; 
ii. (2) Sfia. Tables of Pro- 
fessors, &c., ii. (2) 581, 582. 

Lydgnte, i. 214. 

Lynacre, i. 220, 257, 345. 

M. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, i. 
• 193; ii. 22, 231. Tables of 

revenues, degrees, &c., ii. (2) 

576, 577, 5m 
Magistcr ; use of the term, ii. 

92. 

Making more good books recom- 
mended by Lord Bacon, ii. (2) 
644. 

'Malmesbury, William of, i. 374, 
389. 

Maltby, Bishop, on Dissenters, 
reduction of residence, and 
theological examination, ii. 
(2) 091. 
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Manchester, Earl of, character 
of, ii. (2) 

Margaret of Anjou, i. 215. 

Maffrarct Beaufort, i. 215, 257. 

Market, Clerks of the, ii. 07, 
137, 138. 

Market regulations, i. 104, 106. 
Separate powers of market 
and town police, mixed boards 
of arbitration, i. 107; control 
of, i. 129. 

Markets in the fourteenth cen- 
tury i, 131. 

Martyr, Peter, i. 282, 292, 
293. 

Mary. Her benefactions to the 
Universities, i. 290. Invites 
Foreign Catholics over avS 
teachers, ibid. Establishes the 
privileges of the University 
against the Town, ihid. Foun- 
dation of new Colleges and 
enlargement of old ones in 
her reign, i. 287. 

Masters of the Schools, ii. 137. 

Mnsters of the Streets, ii. 137. 

Masters, Regent and Non-regent, 

i. 30. Professors to be elected 
from, i. 276. Non-recent, ii. 
99 ; resident, compelled to 
teach, ii. 100. 

Master's Degree. Its original 
intention, i. 29. Afterwards 
granted by the teachers, ibid. 
Necessary to a fellowship, i. 
204. Lectures, ii. 253. Ad- 
vantages of, in Inns of Court, 

ii. 301. Standing required 
for, ii. 304. 

Mathematics, predominance of, 
i. xvii. At Cambridge, ii. 
293, 299, 304, 346. At 
Oxford, ii. 304 ; ii. (2) 525, 
527. Superiority over phi- 
losophical criticism, ii. (2) 
539. Recommended by r>ir 
John Herscliel, ii. (2) 



Mathematical Scholarship at Ox- 
ford, ii. (2) 527. 

Matriculation, subscription st» 
imposed at Oxford, ii. 39. 
Remarks on, in the House of 
Commons, ii. (2) 671. 

Maynooth College, ii. 344. 

Medical Fellowships, founded at 
Oxford and Cambridge, ii. 
302. 

Medical Professorships, founded 
by Henry the Eighth, i. 345. 

Medicine, new cultivation of, in 
the twelfth century, i. 8. Its ef- 
fect upon the old schools, i. 

10. Not admitted amongst 
the hberal arts, i. 32. Its 
transitions from science to em- 
])iricism in the Universidea, 

i. 158. In danjrer of Ecclesi- 
astical prohibitiouis ibid. Its 
withdrawal from the Univer- 
sities at the close of the four- 
teenth century, ibid. Study 
of, after the Reformation, i. 
344. Lectures on, given by 
Alazardus, a. d. 1508, ibid. 
Foundation of the College of 
Physicians and the principal 
Hospitals, i. 345. Study of, 

11. 65. The faculty of, at 
Oxford, ii. 105. Rank of, ii. 
257. Value of University 
Diploma, ii. 260. Knowledge 
of, how acquired in England, 

ii. 377. 

Meiners controverted, i. 2, 14, 
44, 77, 370, 372, 389, 390, 
406, 408, 41iL 

Mclancthon. His writings re- 
commended, i. 252. 

Membere of Parliament; see 
" Parliamentary Franchise." 

Membership of the 'Church of 
England, substituted as a test, 
for the Thirty-nine Articles, 
at Cambridge, ii. (2) 674. 
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Mendicant Orders, ii. Ill, 114, 
118; ii. (2) 442j see also 
"Monks," 

Mental Philosophy, i, 347, UlL 

Merchant Tailors' School, i. 302. 

Meiton College ; expulsion of 
Nortliemmen from, and riots 
in 1349, i. 102. Founded by 
Walter de Merton, i. 190. 
Became a College before Uni- 
versity College, ibid. Its Head 
called a Warden, i. 191. Its 
privilege to hang, draw, and 
quarter, i. 194. Provided from 
the first with a private chapel, 
I 200. Celibacy of the Fel- 
lows, i. 203. The manor of 
Maiden extorted from, by 
Leicester, i. 352. Tables of 
revenues, degrees, &c., ii. (2) 
576, 577, 5m 

Merton, Walter de, i. 1 90. 

MethodistH, persecuted at the 
Universities, ii. 318. 

Middle Ages. Struggle between 
spiritual and temporal power, 

i. 154. 

Middleton, Conyers, ii. 364. 

Mind, great movement of, in the 
twelfth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, i. 5 ; during the Middle 
Ages, i. 154. 

Miracles, Scriptural, Latin Co- 
medies substituted for, i. 223. 

Moderators, ii. 137. 

Modem History and Literature, 
Professors of^ii. 364, ii. (2) 705. 

Modem English Literature tends 
to a sort of vague Deism, and a 
self-complacent justification, 

ii. 405. 

Monasteries. Their suppression 
injurious to intellectual cul- 
ture, i. 264. 

Monastic Bodies; disputes with 
the Universities, i.lll; ii.ll4. 

Monks possessed property at 



Oxford, i. 75. The agitations 
and influence of their Orders 
in the Universities, ii. 115, 
116. The Mendicants pro- 
moted leaming when the Uni- 
versities stood still, ii. 118; 
contests for superiority in the 
University of Paris, ii. 119; 
their success, ii. 120 ; mas- 
tered in the English Univer- 
sities, ibid ; their continual 
struggles for mastery, ibid. 
Note on the Mendicant Or- 
ders, ii. (2) 442. 

Monte, Pietro da, i. 214. 

Montfort, Simon de, i. 97, 99. 

Morality of the Universities, ii. 
(2) 51 1 ; see the respective 
Universities. 

Morals of English and Ger- 
man Universities compared, 
ii. 30.9, 310; see also "Ger- 
man Universities." 

More, Sir Thomas, i. 220, 224. 

Music. Degrees of bachelor and 
doctor, of a modem creation, 
ii. 257. 

Mutual Intelligence between dif- 
ferent European Universities, 
recommended by Lord Bacon, 
ii. (2) 643. 

N. 

Nations, the origin of, i. 24, 77, 
406. At Paris, i. 25, 80. 
Their division into northern 
and southern men, i. 60, 79. 
At Oxford, i. 77, 406 ; ii. 99. 
At Cambridge, i. 77. Recog- 
nized as communities, i. 78. 
Their decline, i. 78, 79 ; ii. 
95. Riots conceniing Realism, 
i. 85. The system superseded 
in modem times by i>olitical 
parties i. 87. Proverb of the 
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southernmcn apiainst the north, 
i. 90. Coutlictii in 12G7, i. 9G, 
99. In 1389, i. 100. In 1587, 
i. 358. Depression of the 
north cmmen, i. -101, 102. 
Revival in tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, i. 224. Their last strug- 
gle, i. 358. Forhiddcu to 
celebrate Saints' Days, i. 407. 
Their composition and sub- 
divisions, i. 408. Considered 
corporations, ii. (2)4^34. Their 
sworn officers, ii. (2) 135* 

Natural History, stuay of, in the 
twelfth century, i. 4. In the 
eighteenth, ii. 363. At Cam- 
bridge, ii. 366. 

Neoth, St., brother of King 
Alfred, i. 378 ; u. (2) fiQL 

Neville, Chancellor, at one and 
twenty, ii. 200. 

Newciustle, Dulce of, i. 193. 
Chancellor of Cambridge, ii. 
248. 

New College, Oxford, i. 195, 
197, 202. Tables of ite reve- 
nues, degrees, &c., ii. (2) 576, 
57L^ 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, ii. 291. 

Noblenicn, honorary degrees to, 
i. 311. 

Nominalism ; vide Realism and 
Nominalism " 

Nonconformists, Elizabeth's per- 
secution of, i. 297. Test 
Oaths, ii, 37. 

Non-Reading men, reduction of 
residence for, ii. (2) QML 

Normans, had no exclusive rights 
at Oxford, i. 60. 

Northiunptou, Migration of Stu- 
dents from Oxford to, in 1260, 
i. 96. Their bravery at the 
siege of, ibid. Attempt to 
found an University at, i. 101, 



415. Migration in 1204, i. 
413. 

Northemmcn. (See also Na- 
tions.") Under Henry the 
Third, their opposition to 
Rome, i. 95. Their ultimate 
defeat, i. 101. Theii- absorp- 
tion into the Colleges, i. 179. 
Their distinction from the 
southeninien lost after the 
Rciomiation, i. 180. Last 
mention of them, i. 359. 

Novum Orgonum, by Lord Ba- 
con, recommended for a Col- 
lege Text-book, by Sir John 
Herschel, ii. (2) 645^ ML 



O. 

Oath of Allegiance, violated by 
the Jacobites, ii. 287. Not to 
be reconciled with honour, 
by the Jacobites, ibid. 

Oath of Supremacy, ii. 38. 

Oaths, Test ; vide " Test Oaths." 

Occam, i. 8, 85. 

Otiicers, subordinate, of the Uni- 
versities, ii. 139, 141. 

Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, i. 
218. 

Orator, Public, ii. 138, 223 ; ii. 

(2)4fiL 
Order of Rank, stated, ii. 201. 
Oriel College, Oxford, i. 193, 

203, 224 ; ii. (2) 4G2, 513. 

Tables of revenues, degrees, 

&c., ii. (2) 576j 7, 8. 
Oriental Languages, Professor- 
ships for, i. 166. 
Osney, Abbey of, i. 168, 262, 

280, 395. 
Orthodoxy in the seventeenth 

century, ii. 34. 
Oxford, Town of, its position 

suited to an University, i. 48. 

In the Diocese of Lincoln in 
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the eleventh century, i. 57. 
Depends upon the University, 
i. 73. The « Mad Parliament" 
at, in 1258, i. 95. IVotestants 
burnt at, i. 293. Position and 
strength of the city, i. 386. 
Its Forti6cations mentioned in 
Domesday-book, ibid. Num- 
ber of inhabited and unin- 
habited houses in, after the 
Conquest, i. 387. Scholastic 
Street in, ibid. Quotation from 
Wood, ibid. Riot in 1 263 on 
approach of Prince Edward, 
i. 412. Powers of the Mayor 
curtailed, complaints to Par- 
liament, i. 42fi» Ascendancy 
of the University, i. 428. 
Events at, during the civil 
war of Charles the First, ii. 
10. Description of, ii. 268. 
Gorrisoned m 1745, ii. 286. 
Oxford, University of. Its an- 
tiquity, i. 43, 45, 48, 51, 373, 
385 ; ii. {2)A50^±hl. Schools 
founded by Alfred, i. 46 ; ii. 
87. Authenticity of the pas- 
sages asserting tliis circum- 
stance disputed, ii. (2) 597. 
Unrecorded origin of the Uni- 
versity, ii. (2) fillL Silence 
of Domesday-book, ii. (2) 
615. Scholastic tendency, ii. 
[2] fllfi. Early constitution 
of, ii. 88, 89, 90, 91. Com- 
parison of, with that of Paris, 
1. 51, 59, 157. Immigration 
of Students from Paris, i. 51, 
59, 108, 390. Its Halls and 
Inns, i. 54, 55, 56, 61, 75, 
178 ; ii. 94. Stbte after the 
Conquest, i. 56. Authority 
of the Pope, i. 61 ; ii. 127. 
Niunbers of Students at vari- 
ous times, i. 67, 311, 401 ; ii. 
47, 361. Distinguished in 
Science, i. 69. Tumults at, 



i. 71. Its Poverty, i. 74, 
76, 435. Deficiency of Pub- 
lic Rooms, i. 74. Its central 
position, i. 84. Outbreak and 
Secession in 1209, i. 88, 105. 
Privileges granted by King 
John, i. 90. Riot of 1238. 
Bishop Grosseteste, i. 90, 93, 
412. Tlie " Mad Parliament" 
in 1258, i. 95. Migration of 
Students to Northampton, i. 
96, 413. Disputes with the 
Town, i. 104, 105, 106, 134, 
136, 140, 41iL Fifty Citizens 
sureties to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, i. 106. Dissipation at, 
i. 108. Jews, i. 109, 111, 
116; their assault on a Proc- 
tor, i. 111. Disputes with 
monastic bodies, i. 111. Par- 
liaments and Councils at, L 
112. Riot of Robert de Wells, 
i. 136; of John Bereford, i. 
140. Privileges of 1244 and 
1255, i. 117; amended by 
Edward the Third, i. 145. 
Charter of 27th June, 1356, 
i. 146, iSSx Its decline after 
WyclitFc, i. 157. Theologi- 
cal School, i. 168. Erasmus, 
his opinion, i. 220. Wolsey, 
his power, i. 232, 234 ; founds 
Cardinal College, i. 236. 
Henry the Eighth's Divorce, 
i. 241. Proceedings concern- 
ing, i. 246. Visited by Henry 
the Eighth, i. 249. New 
course of studies, i. 276. Per- 
secution of Protestants, i. 292. 
Various buildings erected, i. 
305. Fourteen Heads and 
ninety Fellows expelled, i. 
307. Leicester, Chancellor, 
i. 309. Elizabeth's visit, ibid. 
Number of Students in the 
sixteenth century, i. 311. 
Professorship of "Tlieologico; 
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Polemictt, i. 315. OppoHition 
to improvement, i. 321. Su- 
preme executive vested in 
the Heads, i. 323. Its de- 
graded condition in the six- 
teenth centur}', i. 324, 325. 
State of studies at, i. xxvi. 349. 
Baneful influence of Leicester, 
i. 351, 352, 303. State after 
his death, i. 363. Last con- 
test of the nations, i. 358 ; 
see also Nations." Hatton, 
Chancellor, i. 361. Rent of 
Lodgings, i. 419. Testing of 
victuals ; police, i. 123- Powers 
of the Mayor, i. 426. Ascen- 
dancy over the tov^Ti, i. i2fi- 
Wood's panegyric, i. 430. 
Revenues at different periods, 

i. 432. Law suits at Rome, i. 
43B. Com Rent, i. 440. 
Studies ill Elizabeth's reign, i. 
442. Parliamentary franchise, 

ii. 3. Visit of James the 
First, ii. 4 ; of Charles the First, 
ii. 5. Willis, Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy, ii. 83. Wal- 
lis, Savilian Professor of (ieo- 
metrv, ibid. Natural Philoso- 
phy at, ii. 83. Election of a 
Chancellor by the Nations, ii. 
99. Congregation and Convo- 
cation, ii. 100. Compulsory 
Regency, ibid. Reform of 
Statutes, ii. 180. Board of 
Heads, ii. 182. Its consti- 
tution compared vnth Cam- 
bridge, ii. 191. Appeals to 
Rome, ii. 212. Contest with 
Henry the Seventh, ii. 229. 
Examinations for Degrees, ii. 
252, 256, 353; ii. (2) i2L 
Revenue from printing, ii. 
267. Description of the City 
and University, ii. 267, 270 ; 
of Christ-Church College, ii. 
272 ; University buildings, ii. 



278, 279. Festivities, ii. 28 1 . 
Its political position, ii. 285. 
The seat of Jacobite principles, 
ii. 286. Improvements in the 
eighteenth century, ii. 294- 
Prizes at, ii. 299.' Medical 
fellowships, ii. 302. Preach- 
ers, ii. 303. Morahty at, ii. 
305; ii. (2) 511. Respon- 
sious, ii. 351. Collections, ii. 
352. Professorships of His- 
tory and Literature, ii. 364 ; 
of Anglo-Stixon and Poetry, 
ii. 365. Admission to Bod- 
leian Library, ibid. Lectures, 
how attended, ii. 375. Ex- 
clusion of Dissenters, ii. 392 ; 
see also " Dissenters." Seat 
of tlie present Cathohc move- 
ment, ii- 52, 406. Petition 
for Reform in 1659, ii. (2) 
430. Faculties, ii. (2) 43iL 
Bishop, confirmation by the, 
ii. (2) 451. Salaries of Pro- 
fessors, &c., ii. (2) lis. Tax- 
ation, ii. (2) 493, AM. Pur- 
veyance, ii. (2) -liH). Perse- 
cution of WHiigs, ii. (2) 502. 
Not affected by the great 
evangelical movement, ii. (2) 
515. Books taken up for ex- 
aminations, ii. (2) 521. Ma- 
thematics, ii. 304 ; ii. (2) 
Mathematical Scholarship, 
questions for, ii. (2) 527. Its 
Steward, i. 146; see also 
"Steward." Its Vice-Chan- 
cellor, ii. 1 83 ; see also '* Vice- 
Cliancellor." Proctors, ii. 56 ; 
see also " Proctors," Pem- 
broke and his Son, Chan- 
cellors, ii. 6. Laud, Chan- 
cellor, ii. 6, 42. Riots in 
1641, ii. 8. Conduct praised 
during the civil war, ii. 10, 
14. ParUamPtitarv visitation, 
ii. 15 ; ii. (2) 635.' Conduct 
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concerning covenant, ii. (2^ 
422. Vice -Chancellor Fell 
arrested; Members expelled, ii. 
15. Mistake of Episcopalians, 
ii. (2) emL Cromwell, Chan- 
cellor, ii. 16; ii. (2) i2iL 
Hoyulists reinstated, ii. 17. 
. ' Wood, expelled for censuring 
Clarendon, ibid. State under 
Charles the Second, ii. 16; 
under James the Second, ii. 
19 ; his violent measures, ii. 
22, 23. Its conduct and po- 
sition at the Revolution of 
1688, ii. 24. Four new Col- 
leges, Theatre, Museum, Bo- 
tanical Garden, ii. 27. New 
Professorships and Clarendon 
Press, ii. 28. Subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, ii. 
39; ii. (2) 425; sec also 
" Test Oaths," and " Tliirty- 
nine Articles." Caroline Sta- 
tutes, ii. 42, 57. Reform of 
Statutes, ii. 46 ; ii. (2) 421L 
Number of Students in the 
seventeenth century, ii. 47. 
Election of Proctors, ii. 56. 
Public examinations, ii. 59. 
Behind Cambridge, ii. 80. 
Expulsion of Locke, ii. 81, 
82 ; condemned, ii. (2) 4^2. 
Its Chancellor ; (see also 
"Chancellor") compared with 
that of Paris, i. 53, 390 ; his 
original functions, i. 56, 58 ; 
ii. (2) 432; his powers, i. 
117, 118, 119, 120; ii. 122, 
132; ii. (2) 455. Appeals 
from his jurisdiction, i. 119; 
his privileges, i. 120; his 
Court of Record, i. 122; his 
control over the police, i. 123; 
his means of punishment, i. 
117, 127; ceases to be an 
episcopal officer, i. 132 ; his 
episcopal prerogatives, i. 133 ; 



how elected, i. 133 ; ii. 124, 
127, 166, 167; chosen from 
influential men, i. 309 ; ii. 5, 
167; ii. (2) 411; his secret 
patronage abolished, i. 363 ; 
his power of testing victuals, 

i. 424 ; curtails the power of 
the Mayor, i. 42fi ; chosen 
for life, iL 5 ; election of, by 
the nations, ii. 99 ; right of 
the Bishop to ratify his elec- 
tion, ii. 125, 127; his depu- 
ties, ii. 133 ; ii. (2) 480; his 
power of absolution, ii. 155 ; 
represents the University in 
the House of Lords, ii. 191 ; 
King's right to nominate, ii. 
229 ; not originally a Rector, 

ii. (2) 449 ; remarks on his 
office, ii. (2) 445^ 441), ^ ; 
and on his spiritual attributes, 
ii. (2) Ad2l ; his courts of 
jurisdiction, ii. (2) 458. Tables 
of Bachelors degrees taken 
from 1518 to 1680, i. 445 ; 
of revenues in 1612, i. 450 ; 
of honors, ii. (2) 503 ; of 
Bachelors, ii. (2) 5(L4; of 
Residents, ii. (2) 5QI ; by 
the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, 
M.A., ii. (2) 56S; of University 
press, ii. (2^ 574 ; of College 
Revenues, li. (2) SlU ; of De- 
grees, ii. (2) 577 ; of Ranks and 
stimulating forces, ii. (2) 578 ; 
of Average income, ii. (2) 579; 
of Expenditure, ibid; of Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers, ii. (2^ 
580 ; general abstract, ii. (2) 
581. Histories and Hterary 
memorials, ii. . (2) 583 ; and 

• hst of books relatinfT to the 
History of the Universities, ii. 
(2) ^M. 

[ For different CoIWct* m their rwpcetlv* Kamt*. 1 
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P. 

Padua, University of, i. 1 4. 

Pnley, ii. 317, 371. 

Parker, Archbishop, i. 366. 

Parker, Bishop of Oxford, ii. 22. 

Parker, Bishop, i. 306. 

Paris, Matthew, i. 410. 

Paris, University of. Its con- 
nexion with England, i. 2. 
Its Chancellor, i. 20, 57, 373, 
390. Rules observed at lec- 
tures, i. 24. Its four nations, 
24, 80. Rector and Proc- 
tors, ibid. Teachers, their 
power, i. 26. Predominance 
of Arts, i. 34. Struggle 
against the Pope and the Bi- 
shop, i. 40. Its jurisdiction, 
i. 41. Contrasted ^y\th Ox- 
ford, i. 51, 57, 59, 390. 
Emigration of Students to 
Oxford, i. 51, 390; see also 
" Oxford University." No do- 
Gumeuts older than a.d. 1200, 

i. 59. Theology, i. 369. Riot 
in 1200, i. 370. Its corpo- 
porate privileges, i. 372. Its 
Chancellor forbidden to have 
a prison, i. 373. Non-exist- 
ence of Halls at, i. 393. Con- 
tests with the Mendicants, ii. 
118. Powers of the Arch- 
bishop, ii. (2) 433. 

Parliament. Its right to inter- 
fere with the Universities, i. 
XXX. ; ii. 243, 244, 246. Its 
taxation of them, ii. (2) 498. 
Acts of, ii. (2) 500. 

Parliamentary Fmnchise. Its 
early state, i. 1 63. Bestowed on 
the Universities, ii. 3; ii.(2)42 r. 

Parliamentary Visitation of the 
University of Oxford, ii. 15; 

ii. (2) 636; and Cambridge, 
ii. 14; ii. (2) 631. 

Parties, modem political, con- 



trasted with the " Nations," 
i. 87. 

Patronage of offices, in whom 
vcfJtetl, ii. 175, 176. Of young 
graduates generally a delusive 
hope, ii. 331. 

Paul's (St) School, i. 221. CaU- 
cd a house of idolatry, i. 225. 

Peacliam, cited, i. 335. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
i. 193. 

Pembroke College, Oxford, 

founded, ii. 27. 
Pembroke, Earl of. Chancellor 

of Oxford, ii. 6. 
Pensioners at Cambridge, i. 201. 
Pestilences at the Universities, 

i. 265. 
Peter of Blois, i. 62. 
Peter Lombard cited, i. 8. 
Peter Martyr, i. 227, 282, 292, 

293. 

Peter's (St) College, Cambridge, 
founded by Hugh de Balsliam, 
A.D. 1274, i. 191, 399. 

Petition of the University of 
Cambridge against Durham 
College, li. (2) 5fi2. Clerical, 
1772, to the House of Com- 
mons, ibid, 667. Of under- 
graduates at Cambridge, to 
the Vice-chancellor, ibid, (jTj. 
Of members of the Senate to 
Parliament for the admission 
of Dissenters to degrees, ibid, 
68g. Of members of the Se- 
nate to Parliament against tlie 
admission of Dissenters to de- 
grees, ibid, 685. 

Philosophy. Its rise in the 
twelfth centnry, i. 4. Old 
and New, in ditto, i. 8. Policy 
of the Church towards the 
New, in ditto, i. 10. Its low 
state in Bacon's time, ii. 73. 
In Germany, ii. 368 ; ii. (2) 
534. In England, ii. 371. 
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PhiioBophy, Mental, Btate of, at 
the Universities, i. 347. Gives 
way to Theology after the 
Reformation, i. 348. 

Pliydcians, College of, i. 345. 
Its iinfftvomble relation to 
the Uiiiversities, i. 346. Its 
inability to maintain its privi- 
leges, i. 347. 

Pierce PloM^man, i. 19C. 

Plate, accnrmilation of, ii. 266. 

Plato, neglt'cted, i. 348. 

Plays, managers of the, i. 223. 

Poem (School) in Henrv the 
Third's time, ii. (2) 43Sl 

Poetry, Professorship of, at Ox- 
ford, ii. 3G5. 

Pole, Cardinal, i. 287. His vi- 
sitation of the Universities, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, i. 
289. 

Police at the UniverfHties ; see 
respective Univeniities. Ge- 
neral powers concerning, i. 
40, 104, 106, 123. Gradually 
formed, i. 130. 

Political economy recommended 
by Sir John Herschel, as part 
of a sound education, ii. (2) 

Pope, Alexander, ii. 318. 

Pope, Sir Thomas, i- 287. 

Pope, the; his decisions between 
the Chancellor and the teach- 
ers, i. 29. His interference 
with the Universities, i. 61 ; 
ii. 127, 207, 208. His powers, 
ii. (2) isa. 

Porson, ii. 294. 

Poverty of the University of 
Oxford, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, i. 1 65 ; instance of, ibid. 
Petition of the Convocation of 
the clergy, A.p. 1439, quoted 
in proof of, i, 43£L Of acade- 
micians, i. 170 ; attested by 
their alms begging, ibid. Es- 



sential to candidates for fel- 
lowships, ii. (2) ^318. 
Pnevaricator at Cambridge, ii. 
262. 

Preachers, how licensed, ii. 141 ; 
how repulftted, ii. 303. 

Prerogative of the Crown, ii. 
231, 232 ; see also " Crown." 

Presbyterianism at Oxford, i. 86. 

Priestley, Dr., ii. 379. 

Printing, i. 219 ; at Oxford, 
ibid ; ii. 28 ; at Cambridge, 
ii. 29. Profits of, ii. 267. 

Printing presses, ii. 266. 

Private study, ii. 339, 352. 

Privilege of exemption in certain 
cases from the Chancellors 
jurisdiction, i. 121 ; disputed 
by the Universities, ibid. Of 
the Crown ; vide " Crown." 

Prizes at the Universities, ii. 
299. 

Proctors. Do not superintend 
Examinations, i. x. Elected 
by the " Nations" at Paris, i. 
25 ; at Oxford, i. 78 ; ii. 56, 
171, 185, 188; ii. (2) 475; 
at Cambridge, i. 320, 321 ; ii. 
158. Ancient mode of elect- 
ing, ii. 96. Of the Nations, 
ii. 134, 135; ii. (2)459. 

Prtemunirc, Statute of, i. 173, 
174. 

Professional dedication of Col- 
leges censured by Lord Bacon, 
ii. (2) C40. 

Professor. Use of the tcnn, ii. 

.02. 

Professors. Their difficulties in 
modem times, L xxix. A 
chamber of, for University 
legislation, proposed, i. xxx. 
To be elected annually from 
the Masters, i. 276. Their 
influence, ii. 178. Salaries 
and election at Cambridge and 
Oxford, ii. (2) 4m High 
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rank in, advantageous, ii. (2) 
5 19. Tables of, ii. (2) &BiL 

Professorships. At Oxford and 
Caiubridge, i. xxvi. Their pre- 
sent inefficiency, i. xxix., xxx. 
When first endowed, i. 165; 
by Wolscy, i. 236 ; by Henry 
the Eighth, i. 255; by Lord 
Chief Justice Reade, ibid. 
Their poverty, i. 256. The 
main organ of instruction in 
the Universities, i. 257. Why 
become sinecures, ibid. Their 
influence, ii. 177. 

Property of the Universities, i. 
75 ; sec respective " Univer- 
81 ties. 

Pro-proctors, ii. 135. 

Protectors, only occasionally ap- 
pointed, ii. 205. 

Protestantism ; in accordance with 
the German mind, i. 86. Pow- 
erful in the North of Eng- 
land, ibid. Its relation to the 
Classics in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, i. 226. Assumed the 
form of the " Omnipotence of 
the State," under Edward the 
Sixth, i. 269. 

Protestants desert the Univer- 
sities, i. 282. Expelled and 
persecuted, i. 291, 292. 

Pro- Vice-chancellors, ii. 184. 

Provisions, contests respecting, 
i. 106. 

Public Buildings, their defici- 
ency in the fifteenth centiu-y, 
i. 167. 

Public Lecturers, statutes re- 
specting, in Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, ii. (2^ iillL 
Small salaries to generally, in 
Universities, censured by Lord 
Bacon, ii. (2) fill. 

Public Orator, ii. 138, 223 ; ii. 
^2) Ml. 

PudHc Schools a clog, i. xxv. 



Furnish pupils to the Col- 
leges, ii. 351. Reform of, 
ibid ; see also " Schools." 

Punishment, corporal, i. 206. 

Puritans, Elizabeth's dislike tc», 

i. 309, 353. Patronised by 
Leicester, i. 356 ; assist his 
views on the Netherlands 
ibid ; their evasions -with the 
Court, i. 357. Swayed the 
University during Leicester's 
chancellorship, i. 359. Their 
contort Avitii the Episcopali- 
ans for a successor to' Leices- 
ter, i. 362. Few in Oxford, 

ii. 13. Numerous at Cam- 
bridge, ii. 13. Expelled from 
Oxford, ii. 1 4 ; their exclusion 
from, ii. 39. Their strength, 
ii. 40. Resistance to rcforui, 
ii. 46. Their learning, ii. 49. 
Their violence, ii. 52. Their 
severe discipline, ii. 76. 

Purveyance, exemption from, ii. 

239 ; ii. (2) IM. 
Pusey, Dr. Philip, ii. (2) iiiL 



Q. 

Quadrivium ; its nature, i. 4. 
Falls into disrepute, i. 32. 

Queen's College, Cambridge, i. 
193, 215. 

Queen's College, Oxford, i. 193. 

Questions for degrees in philoso- 
phy in the time of Henry the 
Fifth, specimen of, i. 160 ; 
for Oxford mathematical scho- 
larsliip, ii. (2) 527. 

It 

Ramus, Peter, i. 348, 
Rank in the Universities ; gra- 
dations of, ii. 200. 
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Reade, Lord Cliicf Justice, i. 
255, 256. 

Realism and Nominalism, i. 70. 
Under Duns Scotus, and Oc- 
cam, i. 85. Northemmen 
Realists, U)id. Southcrnmen 
Nominalists, ibid. Supposed 
connexion between Realism 
and the Reformation, i. 80. 

Record, Court of, i. 123. Its 
powers, ibid. Not an exten- 
sion of academic privileges, 
ibiil ; see also " Oxford Uni- 
versity * Chancellor.' " 

Record-keeper, ii. 138. 

Rector at Paris, i. 25 ; sec " Pa- 
ris University." Remarks on 
the office of, i. 3.00. Use ol 
the term, ii. .92. At Oxford, 
ii. (2) lllL 

Reform of the Universities, i. 
ii. 350, 380, 385, 414 ; 
ii. (2) Under Henry the 

Eighth, i. 253. Under Edward 
the Sixth. lUi violent cha- 
racter, i, 273, 278. Under 
Elizabeth, i. 323. Under 
Charles the First, ii. 46. Un- 
der the Long Parliament, ii. 15; 
ii. (2) 632* Recommended 
by Lord Bacon, ii. (2) 

Reformation. Advanced by the 
University factions, i. 98. 
Violence of, i. 269. Injuri- 
ous to the Universities, i. 
284. Its influence on spiri- 
tual religion, ibid. Not its 
intention to unshackle the 
mind, i. 285. Freedom of 
thought and demolition of 
authority unintentionally oc- 
casioned, i. 285 (n). Guaran- 
tees taken from the Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges for 
their attachment to, i. 317. 
Indirect influences in favour 
of mental independence, ii. 
(2)e2fi, 



Regency, compulsory, ii. 100. 

Regens, use of the term, ii. 92. 

Regents, ii. 101. Their power, 
ii. 196, 197. Use of the 
term, ii. (2) IM. Right of 
voting, ii. (2) 

Registrar, ii. 138. 

Rent of houses and lodgings. 
Treaty between the Univer- 
sity and TouTi, i. 419 ; see 
also " Oxford University." 

Responsions, or previous exami- 
nations of candidates, ii. 357. 

Reuchlin, i. 223, 265. 

Revolution of 1688. Universities 
at, ii. 24. 

Re>Tiolds sent down to preach 
at Oxford, ii. (2) 635. Dean 
of Christ Church, ii. (2) fi31L 

Richmond, Margaret, Countess 
of ; see Margaret Beaufort." 

Rights, Corporate ; see " Corpo- 
rate Rights." 

Riots at Oxford concerning Re- 
alism and Nominalism, i. 85 ; 
of 1209, i. 88 ; of 1238, i. 
90 ; of 1389, i. 100 ; of Robert 
de Wells, i. 137; of John 
Bereford, i. 1 40 ; see also 
" Nations," and the respective 
Universities. 

Roman Catliolic England, crand 
legacy to Protestant England, 
in the revived study of the 
Classics, i. 153. 

Roman Catholics of the dark 
ages ; munificence of, in their 
cndo\»Tnents, ii. (2) 656. 
Solemn ceremonies of, ii. (2) 
653. 

Roman Law ; vide " Law." 

Rome, national opposition to, in 
Henry the Third's time, i. 
194. Rupture of England 
with, A.D. 1297, i. 250. Com- 
munication of the University 
with ; great expense attend- 
ant on this, ibid. Lawsuits 
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at, iL 214, 218. Intrigues of 
tho Lollardfi witli, iL 216. 

Royal Commissioii of Edward 
the Sixth, i. 272. Declares 
the Popish Statutes null, and 
establishes scholastic exer- 
cises and the classics, i. 275. 
Ordinances changing the stu- 
dies and divine service, i. 
276, 277. 

Royal Foundations, the Univer- 
sities pretended to be, ii. 204. 

Royal Letters, iL 232; iL (2) 
4fl2. 

Royal Society, the, springs up in 

Oxford, ii". 82. 
Royalty, its power, iL 19. 
Royal Visits; see the respective 

tlniversities. 
Ru/rby School founded by Eliuir- 

both, i. 302. 
Rutherford, ii. 78. 



& 

Salerno, University of; visit of 
Rodbertus de Mala Corona to, 
in Aj>. 1030, i. 1.3. Had not 
an ecclesiastical origin, ibid. 

Scholars, character of one, de- 
picted by Chaucer, L 182; 
poverty and distress, i. 197. 
Of Baliol College, i. 200. 
Their menial ofHces and sti- 
pends, ibid. Their distress on 
the abolition of Uie monas- 
teries, i. 279. Wandered 
about the Universities as beg- 
gars, ibid ; see also, Stu- 
dents." 

Scholarships, ii. 300. 

Scboolmastons, formed by Uni- 
versities, ii. 381. 

School poem, in the reign of 
Henry the Third, ii. (2) iSfix 

Schools, public, i. xxv, ; pre- 



ceded Universities, L 3. Their 
rise in the eleventh aiid 
twelfth centuries, i. 4. Not 
at first established in the Col- 
leges, i. 209. Founded by 
Parliament, i. 271. State of, 
under Elixabcth, i. 340. An- 
tiquity of those at Oxford, i. 
373 ; iL (2) 4ML Foundation 
of, by Alfred, L 373, 374, 
375, 384. Reform of, iL 351. 
Scientific knowledge ; its low 
state in Bacon's time, ii. 73. 
Its extra^cadcmical progress, 
ii. 379. 

Scotch students expelled, i. 180. 

Scotch Presbyterians, did not 
complain that the English 
Universities, were inaccessi- 
ble, or insufficient, ii. 344. 

Scrutineers, election of, ii. 56, 
97, 137. 

Secretary, ii. 138. 

Selling, 1. 215, 219. 

Seneschal ; see " Steward." 

Sermon, Latin ; in the Universi- 
ties, i. 315 ; iL 303. 

Servants at Colleges, on tlie 
foundation, i. 200. 

ShafTfreling Lectures, ii. 141. 

Shcritf; difficulties of his po- 
sition, L 125. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, i. 304. Tables of re- 
venues, degrees, &c, ii. (2) 

rrtcy, 577. 

Sinfulness of man and the doc- 
trine of the Redemption con- 
sidered to be the essence of 
Christianitv, ii. 405. 

Sizars, ii. 202. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, ii. 379. 

Society, Female, deficiency of, 
at the Universities, ii. (2) 

Soldiers; academicians exempt 
from being, ii. 240. 
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Somerset, Chancellor, ii. 157. 

Southcmmen ; see " NatioiiB." 

Spirit of the Age, i. xliv. 

Spiritual and temporal power; 
vain attempt to unite them in 
the Middle Ages, i. 154. 

Sprott, i. 374. 

Stamford, attempt to found an 
University at, i. 102. 

State, the doctrine of its omni- 
potence, the foundation of 
Frotestontism, i. 269. Pro- 
fessor Huber's idea of, iL 
338. Its interference with 
the Universities, how far jus- 
tified, u. 387 ; ii. (2) 104. 

Statistics, ii. 363. Of the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain, 
by the Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones, M.A., iL (2) 5fifi* 

Statutes, ii. 46, 57. incon- 
sistency of, ii. 154. Occor- 
sion false oaths, ii. 155. Abso- 
lution for, ibid. Suspension 
of, by Henry the Eighth, ibid. 
Attempts at refonning by 
Edward, the Sixth, ii. 157. 
Set aside by Mary, ii. 159. 
Restored and further altered 
by Elizabeth ; Cambrid<?c Sta- 
tutes reformed ; drawn up by 
Archbishop Whitgift, ii. 162, 
164. Complaints against, to 
Parliament, ii. 164. Estab- 
lished, ii. 165. Oxford Sta- 
tutes tardily reformed, ii. 181. 
Liable to alteration by King 
or Parliament, ii. 231. Re- 
form of, ii. 351. Those re- 
lating to conduct of students, 
ii. (2) 42fi. Lectures, ii. (2) 
428. On those of 1570, ii. 
(2) 47^ 4IL Mendicant 
orders, ii. (2) 412. Contra- 
dictions between the old and 
new, ii. (2) 513* Enforce- 
ment of, by oaths, ii. (2) .">47. 



Steward, his powers in criminal 
cases, i. 121. First institution 
of the office, i. 146, 4a(L His 
duties, ii. 136, 137. His 
election, ii. 171. Represente 
the University in the House 
of Lords, ii. 191. 

Stillington, Bishop, ii. 225. 

Streets, Masters of the, ii. 137, 
138. 

Students. Their maintenance at 
the expense of great men, i. 
171. Decrease in the num- 
ber of, after the Reformation, 
i. 176. Their scanty prospects 
of Church promotion, ibid. 
Obliged to reside in Colleges, 
i. 178. Specimen of their 
mode of life in early times, 
i. 197. Position towards 
teachers in the thirteenth 
century, i. 404. Their elec- 
tion, ii. 171. Number of, at 
the Universities, ii. 361 ; see 
also respective Universities. 

Studies of the Universities. In- 
terference of the Icgiijlature 
respecting, i. xxv. Decay of, 
after the Lollard movements, 
i. 158. Ordinance of 1549, 
concerning, i. 276. During 
Elizabeth's reign, i. 412* In- 
ducements, ii. 299. 

Sunday, puritanical observance 
of, ii. 76. 

Surgeons, incorporation of, i. 
345, 347. 

Sylvester, Mr., Second Wrangler 
in 1837, refused permission 
to try for the Smitli's prize on 
accomit of the Test, ii. (2) 687. 

Syndics, ii. 142. 



T. 

Tables of revenues, degrees, &c. 
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&c., by Mr. James Hejnivood, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
i. 445; by the Rev. H. L. 
Jones, ii. (2) 5M. 
Taxation of Universities, ii. (2) 

Taxes, ii. 237, 238. 
Taxore, i. 106, ii. 97, 137, 138, 
158. 

Teachers ; of modem lanfmages, 
i. X. Diticrence betvvceu old 
and new, i. 1 5. Not all clergy, 

i. 16. Dependent on the 
Church, i. 17. Licensed by 
the Chancellor, i. 19, 21, 23. 
At Paris, i. 26, 27. At Ox- 
ford, lived in common with 
the students, i. 75. Small re- 
muneration of, i. 254. Their 
position towards students in 
the twelfth and thirteentli 
centuries, i 404, ii. 90. Ori- 
ginally Regent Masters, ii. 
140. 

Ten year's men, ii. 106, 260. 
Term-times, ii. 253. 
Term-trotters, ii. 302. 
Terrte filius, ii. 59, 262. 
Test Books for lectures, ii. (2) 
427. 

Test Oaths, i. xvii., ii. 37, 80, 
391, 392, 395, 415; ii.(2) 471. 
Theatre of Oxford University, 

ii. 27. 

Theological Faculty, established 
in Paris, ii. 112. Resisted in 
England, ii. 1 1 2, 1 1 3. Needs 
much improvement, ii. 409. 

Theological Professorships, i. 
xxix. 16. 

Theology at Oxford, i. xxvii. 
Rise of, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, i. 4. Absorbs the ca- 
nonical law : separate from the 
faculty of arts, i. 33. School 
of, opened a.d. 1480, i. 168. 
Professorship of theological 



polemics established by Wal- 
singham, i. 315. Its separa- 
tion from other brandies of 
study, i. 369. Study of, ii. 
65. Neglected, ii. 67. Regu- 
lations of 1616, ii. 68. Not 
prescribed to Divines, ii. 72. 
Encouraged by Cromwell, ii. 
78. Ten years' men, ii. 106- 
State in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 109. Not a faculty, 
ii. 110. In France, ii. 111. 
State in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 317. Its present 
state, ii. 358. Lectures on, 
ii. 408. Its importance, ii. 
409. 

Thirty-nine Articles, subscrip- 
tion to, i. xiv. ii. 38, 69, 414, 
ii. (2) 425* Their impor- 
tance, ii. 395. Keys to the 
Anglican Universities, ii. 397. 
Subscription to, required as a 
prerequisite for Fellowships 
at Oxford, ii. 401. Laity not 
called upon to subscribe them, 
ii. 402. James the First, his 
fondness for them, ii. (2) 42JL 
Remarks of Lord John Cav- 
endish upon, in the House of 
Commons, ii. (2) 671. Sub- 
scription to, at Cambridge, for 
first degree, changed, ii. (2) 

Tliomas', St, Hospital, i. 345. 

Toleration of Dissenters, see 
" Dissenters." 

Tories — the education and in- 
crease of, the aim of the Uni- 
versities, i. X. ; ii. 287, 
333. 

Toryism, identification of, with 
the Southern element, i. 87. 
Prevalence of, in Oxford, ibui. 

Torv literature, ii. 378. 

Town Corporation, Oxford, dis- 
putes with the University, i. 
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134, 150 ; see also " Oxford 
University." 

TradcMncn at Oxford. Their 
matriculation a grievance to 
the town, i. 112. Exemption 
from taxes, ii. 238. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 
foundation of, by Henry the 
Eighth, i. 263; ii. (2) 627. 
Enlarged under Mary i. 287, 
288; ii. 102. Table of stu- 
dents and graduates from 1831 
to 1840, ii. (2) Tables 
of revenues, degrees, &c., ii. 
(2) 576^ ^TL Statutes of 
Edward the Sixth to, ii. (2) 

Trinity College, Dublin, i. 303 ; 
ii. 417. Average income and 
expenditure, &c., ii. (2) 578, 
570. 

Trinity College, Oxford, i. 287. 
Tables of revenues, degrees, 
&c., ii. (2) 576^ STL 

Trinity Hull, Cambridge, i. 193. 

Trivium, i. 4, 32. 

Tuckney, Regius Professor, Cam- 
bridge, ii. 78. 

Tudor stvle of architecture, i. 
195. 

Tutors of Colleges, chamber of, 
for University legislation, pro- 
posed, i. XXX. When first 
authorized to teach, i. 206. 
Consisted at first of the Heads 
of Houses, ibid. First express 
mention of, i. 207. Their in- 
fluence, ii. 297. 

Twyn, Bryan, i. 377. 

U. 

Undergmdimtcs, i. xxxvi. 395. 
Unifomiity, Act of, i. xiv. ; ii. 

17 ; ii.'(2) 5^ 
Universities, the. Reform of, i. 

VOL. II. 3 B 



viii ; ii. 244, 246, 350, 380, 
381, 385, 414 ; ii. (2) M£L 
Their vocation, i. ix. ; ii. 8, 
319, 333, 339, 381. Charac- 
teristics of, by Professor Hu- 
ber, i. X. ; ii. 320—377. Their 
political importance, i. xi. 82, 
83 ; ii. 322. Their object to 
multiply Tories and gentle- 
men, i. xvii. ; ii. 320, 333, 
334. Studies at, i. xxv. 158, 
272, 276 ; ii. 282, 339. A 
Chamber of Professors and 
Tutors proposed, i. xxx. Ne- 
cessity for adapting them- 
selves to the age, i. xxxiii. 
Their character in the Middle 
Ages, i. 2. Origin of the 
Northern ones, i. 3. Their 
relation to the Church, i. 13, 
14, 169, 172, 270, 370; ii. 
29, 33, 205. The Italian, 
non -scholastic, i. 14. Their 
organization, i. 36. Exemp- 
tion from common jurisdiction, 
i. 38 ; but claimed by the ec- 
clesiastical, i. 39. Their cor- 
porate jurisdiction, i. 41. Their 
" Middle Age," i. 65. Boys 
and children at, i. 67. Feroci- 
ous manners at, i. 71. The 
foreign, subordinate to the 
towns, i. 73. National in- 
terest in them, i. 83 ; ii. 324. 
Their power over the towiis, 
i. 104. Power of trying of- 
fenders in cases of property 
and treason, i. 121. Their 
wealth and stabiUty in the 
fourteenth century, i. 148, 
150. The WicklifFe contro- 
versv, i. 156. Decline after 
the fourteenth century, and 
relapse into their primitive 
ecclesiastical form, i. 162. 
Their poverty, i. 164, 170, 
176. Professorships, i. 165 ; 
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ii. 3G4. Libraries, i. 16G. 
Public buildings, i. 167. Con- 
nexion with Rome, i. 169, 
250; ii. 211. Attacked at 
the Reformation, i. 233. Their 
conduct with regard to Henry 
the Eighth's divorce, i. 243. 
Their danger at Wolsey's fall, 
i. 246. Visitation in 1535, 
i. 251, 258. Not considered 
ecclesiastical corporations, i. 
270; ii. 240. Reform of 
Statutes in 1549, i. 272. New 
course of studies, i. 276. De- 
serted by the Protestants, i. 
283. Visitation in 1557, i. 
289. Privileges over the 
town, i. 290. The persecu- 
tion under Mary, i. 293. 
Their revenues, settled, i. 
306. Exemption from tax- 
ation, i. 306; ii. 237, 238, 
241 ; ii. (2) 493, Be- 
come Protestant, i. 307. Royal 
visits, i. 308. Their elevation 
in rank, i. 310. Their in- 
fluence on the Inns of Court, 
i. 33 1 . Influence of the gentry 
upon, i. 333. State after the 
Reformation, i. 350. Re- 
ligious parties in, i. 351. Ar- 
minians and Puritans, i. 357. 
State after Leicester's death, 

i. 362. Remarks on the Ger- 
man Universities, i. 405 ; ii. 
306, 356. The civil war — 
conduct during ii. 9 ; ii. (2) 
422, 423. Influence of the 
Church upon, ii. 29, 33. 
State of morals, ii. 70, 306— 
317 ; ii. (2) 511^ ML State 
during the Commonwealth, ii. 
76. Their intellectual pur- 
suits, ii. 80. Permanently 
organised by the Reformation, 

ii. 86. When incorporated, 
ii. 88. Right of liceuiiing 



preachers, ii. 141. Franchise, 
how retained, ii 148. Board 
of Heads, ii. 191. Greneral 
Assemblies, ii. 192. Working 
of their constitution, ii. 195. 
Power of exclusion, ii. 197. 
Their foundatioft moral, not 
legal, ii. 203. Compromises 
between Church and State, 
ii. 207. Appeals to the Arch- 
bishop's Court, ii. 218. Repre- 
sentatives at convocations and 
at the Councils of Pisa, Con- 
stance, and Basle, ii. 219, 
220; ii. (2) 48L Judicial 
interference of the CrowTi, ii. 
222, 226, 227. Internal juris- 
diction, ii. 233. Exemption 
from Purveyance, ii. 239 ; ii. 
(2) 496. Exemption from 
juries and the militia, ii. 240. 
Influence of Parliament, ii. 
243. Less dependent on the 
State than formerly, ii. 247. 
Tutors and reading-men at, ii. 
297. Curriculum in the seven- 
teenth century, ii. 257 ; in 
the eighteenth, ii. 294 ; in 
the nineteenth, ii. 352. Lec- 
tures, ii. 298. Prizes, ii. 299. 
Divinity at, ii. 303. Qualifi- 
cations for degrees, ii. 304. 
Resident undergraduates, ii. 
305. Compared with the Ger- 
man Universities, ii. 306, 309, 
310,331,335,356,366. Cant 
respecting, ii. 312, 313. Their 
religious state, ii. 316. Per- 
secution of Methodists, ii. 
318. Their object not to form 
professional men, ii. 319. 
Number of members, ii, 323, 
361, 378. Fellowships, ii. 
325. Cost of education at — 
its advantages, ii. 329. Their 
defects, ii. 335, 346, 366, 
377. They lay the foundation 
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for future studies 339. 
Exclusion of Dissenters, ii. 
342, 396, 398, 401. Public 
opinion respecting them, ii. 
345. Their past influence, ii. 

348. Hostility to them, ii. 348, 

349, 379. Their state during 
the past and present century, 
ii. 378. Tlieir end and design, 
ii. 381. Christianity not ad- 
vanced by, ii. 405. Religious 
regeneration, ii. 406, 410. 
The new Universities com- 
mended, ii. 416. State inter- 
ference, how far justified, ii. 
387; ii. (2) MR. Religious 
antipathies, ii. 390. Endow- 
ments, ii. 394. Test Oaths, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles, 
ii. 392, 395; ii. (2) 42i 
Faculties, ii. (2) iBQ. Visita- 
tion, ii. (2) 454. Right of 
self-defence, ii. (2) 547. Sta- 
tistics and Tables by the Rev. 
H. Longueville Jones, ii. (2) 
568 ; see also the respective 
Universities. 

University, use of the term, ii. 
88. 

University of London, sec " Lon- 
don University." 

University College, Oxford, part 
of the Alfred foundation, i. 
56, 439. Its foundation, i. 
189, iaa. Tables of reve- 
nues, degrees, &c., ii. (2) 576, 

University Education, i. xvii. 
311; ii. 320, 333; ii. (2) 640, 
645, 660. 

University, of Har>'ard,near Bos- 
ton, in tlic United States, ii. 
(2) 665. 

University Press, ii. 28 ; see the 
respective Universities. 

Usages of Universities chiefly 
derived from more obscure 



times, noticed by Lord Bacon, 
ii. (2) (m. 

V. 

Van Mildert, Bishop of Durham, 
ii. (2) 553. 

Veterinary College, ii. 335. 

Veto ; of the Chancellor, ii. 132. 
Of the Proctors, ii. 135, ii. 
(2) 45iL Of the Heads, ii. 
(2) 462, 4M. 

Vicarius tiiuglit civil law at Ox- 
ford in the twelfth century, i. 
51. 

Vice-chancellor, why needed, 
ii. 168. Different mode of 
choosing in the two Univer- 
sities, ii. 170. Mode of elec- 
tion of, at Oxford, ii. 184, 
192, ii. (2) iBSL 

Vice-pro -proctors, ii. 135. 

Vice-regents, ii. 133. 

Views on scientific and general 
education, by Sir John Her- 
schal, Bart., li. (2) fii5. 

Visitation under Henry the 
Eighth, in 1535, i. 25 i, 258. 
Under Edward the Sixth, in 
1549, i. 272. Under Marv, i. 
28.9, ii. (2) 4fiL Under Eliza- 
beth, i. 307. Under the Long 
Parliament, ii. 14. Right of 
Episcopal, ii. (2) 454. Arch- 
bisliops' right of, ii. (2) 483, 
MIL The Crown's, ii. (2) 
490. Details of Parliamentary 
Visitations in the seventeenth 
century, ii. (2) 631. Neglect 
of, in princes or superior 
persons, noticed by Lord 
Bacon, ii. (2) 

Vitelli, Cornelius, i. 216. 

Vivcs, Luis, i. 229. 

Voting, right of. Regents and 
Non-regents, ii. (2) 482. 
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W. 

Wodham College, Oxford, 
founded, ii. 27. Tables of 
revenues, degrees, &c., ii. (2) 

Wakefield, sunimoued by Henry 
the Eighth, from G^ermany, i. 
229. 

Wall Lecturer, ii. 283. 

Wallis, Savilian professor of 

Geometry, ii. 83. 
Walsingham founds theological 

professorships, i. 315. 
Watson, Bishop, ii. 78. 
Weak point of the Universities, 

ii. 403 ; ii. (2) 683. 
Welsh students, at Oxford, i. 

100, 180. 
Wells, Robert de, i. 136. 
Westminster School, founded by 

Elizabeth, i. 302. 
Wethanstead, i. 214. 
Whewell, Professor, ii. 357, 390; 

ii. (2) 5.34. 
Whiggism, of Gcrraauic origin, 

i. 87. Identification of, with 

the Northern system, ibid. 

Its exclusion from Oxford, 

and refuge in Edinburgh, 

ibid. 



Whigs, persecution of, at Ox- 
ford, ii. (2) 502. 

Whitgifl, Archbishop, i. 366; 
ii. 163. 

William of Malmcsbnrv, i. 374. 
Willis, Thomas; Prof. Nat. 

Hist, at Oxford, ii. 83. 
Winchester School i. 202, 213. 
Wine, excesses in, ii. 308. 
Wine-shops, riots concerning 

them, i. 130. 
Wood, Antbony. Monkish 

rh3rmes, quoted by, i. 85. 

Testimony against Oxford, i. 

325. Expelled from Oxford, 

ii. 17. 

Worcester College, Oxford, 
founded, ii. 27. Tables of 
revenues, degrees, &c., ii. (2) 

576j5IL 

Works on the Universities enu- 
merated, ii. (2) 594. 

Wolscy, i. 229, 234 — 241. 

Wykeham or Wykenham, Wi- 
liam do. Bishop of Winches- 
ter, i. 193, 202, 213. 

Wykliffc, a Northemman and a 
Realist, i. 85. His ascendancy 
at Oxford, i. 155. His pro- 
motion of classical studies, 
ibid. 
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